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PREFACE 

If excuse is needed for the re-appearance of 
these three fine interpretations of the true spirit 
of poetry by F. W. Robertson, it is surely 
promptly found in the quality of the contents, 
which the publisher for some time past has 
thought should be rescued from the miscel- 
laneous volume in which they have hitherto 
only been obtainable. 



TWO LECTURES ON 

THE INFLUENCE-QF POETRY 

On the Working Classes, delivered before 
the Members of the Mechahics' Institu- 
tion, February 1852 

LECTURE !♦ ••..-.• 

* " * • 

The selection of the subject of this evenjngli 
Lecture, " The Influence of Poetry on the Work- 
ing Classes," requires some explanation. What 
has Poetry to do with the Working Classes ? 
What has It, in fact, to do with this age at all? 
Does it not belong to the ages past, so that the 
mere mention of it now is an anachronism — 
something out of date? Now, there is a large 
class of persons, to whom all that belongs to 
our political and social existence seems of such 
absorbing interest, that they look with im- 
patience on anything which does not bear 
directly on it. A great political authority of 

• As some of the lopic? coftiaified in th-e following L«c1iins 
might Hcem out of place, ns addressed to the membeia of a 
Mcch&nics' Inslitatioti, il mny be well to slate thai they were 
delivered before a mixed audience. They are prinlcd, wiih 
some additioDs, from tlic cotrecled ootes of a shoit-hand 
(cpdtler. 
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8 The Influence of Poetry 

the present day has counseUed tlie young men 
of this country, and especially of the Working 
Classes, not to waste -their time on literature, 
but to read the newspapers, which, he says, will 
give them all the education that is essential. 
Persons of this class seem to fancy that the all- 
in-all of man "is;- "to get on"; according to 
them, to elevate men means, chiefly, to improve 
their circunostances ; and, no doubt, they would 
look wjth- iijfinite contempt on any effort such 
as this, to interest men on subjects which, most 
assuredly, will not give them cheaper food or 
high*?r wages, " Lecture them," they will say, 
"^on the principles of political economy, in 
order to stem, if possible, the torrent of those 
dangerous opinions that threatens the whole 
fabric of society. Give them, if you will, 
lectures on science, on chemistry, on mechanics, 
on any subject which bears on real and actual 
life ; but, really, in this work-day age, rhyming 
is out of place and out of date. We have no 
time for Poetry and prettiness." If, indeed, to 
have enough to eat and enough to drink were 
the whole of man— if the highest life consisted 
in what our American brethren call " going a- 
hcad " — if the highest ambition for Working 
Men were the triumph of some political fac- 
tion, then, assuredly, the discussion of our 
present subject would be waste of breath and 
time. 
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But it appears to me, that ;n this age of 
Mechanics and Political Economy, when every 
heart seems "dry as summer dust," what we 
want is, not so much, not half so much — light 
for the intellect, as dew upon the heart ; time 
and leisure to cultivate the spirit that is within 
us. The author of " Philip Van Artevelde," in 
his last published volume, " The Eve of the 
Conquest," has well described this our state of 
high physical civilization and refinement, in 
which knowledge is mistaken for wisdom, and 
all that belongs to man's physical comfort and 
temporal happiness is sedulously cared for, 
while much that belongs to our finer and purer 
being is neglected — an age of grim earnestness 
— not the noble earnestness of stern Puritanism 
for high principles, but one which is terrible 
only when the purse is touched. 

" Oh, England ! ' Merry England,' styled of yore ! 
Where is thy mirth P Thy jocund laughter where ? 
The sweat of labour on the brow of care 
Makes a mute answer ; driven from every door. 
The May-pole cheers the village-green no more, 
Nor harvest-home, nor Christmas mummers rare. 
The tired mechanic at his lecture sighs, 
And of the learned, which, with all his lore, 
Has leisure to be wise ?" 

Whatever objection may deservedly belong 
to this Lecture, I hope that no "tired mechanic " 
will sigh over its tediousness or solemnity. I 
believe that recreation is a holy necessity of 
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man's nature; and it seems to me by no means 
unworthy of a sacred calling to bestow an hour 
on the attempt to impart not uninstructive re- 
creation to Working Men. 

There are some other objections, however, 
connected with the subject, which must be 
noticed. Poetry may be a fitting study for 
men of leisure, but it seems out of the question 
for Working Men ; — a luxury for the rich, but 
to attempt to interest the poor in it, is as much 
out of place as to introduce them into a cabinet 
of curiosities, or a gallery of pictures. I believe 
such a, feeling has arisen partly from this cause 
— that the Poetry of the last age was eminently 
artificial, unnatural, and aristocratic ; it reflected 
the outer life of modern society and its manners, 
which are conventional, uniform, poHshcd, and 
therefore unnatural, and not of general human 
interest. I will read to you a description of 
that which one of the poets of that age thought 
to be the legitimate call and mission of the poet. 
Thus writes Pope : — 

" Poetry and criticism are by no means the universal 
concern of the world, but only the affair of idle men 
who write in their closets, and uf idle men wUo read 
there . , . 

''All the advantages I can think of, accruing from a 
genius for Poetry, are the agreeable power of self-amuse- 
ment, when a man is idle or alone ; the privilege of 
being admitted into the best company, and the freedom 
of saying as many careless things as other people 
withotit being so severely remarked on." 
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You will scarcely wonder that when a poet 
could thus write of his art, working men and 
rea! men, who have no time for prettinesses, and 
have not the privilege of being "admitted into 
the best company," should be indi0'erent to 
Poetry, and that it should have come to be 
reckoned among the luxuries of the wealthy 
and idle; nor will you be surprised that one 
who thought so meanly of his high work and 
duty, should never, with all his splendid talents, 
have attained to anything in Poetry beyond 
the second rank, that in which thought and 
memory predominate over imagination, and in 
which the heart is second to the head ; for 
much of Pope's Poetry is nothing more than 
ethical thoughts tersely and beautifully ex- 
pressed in rhyme. 

There is another reason, however, for this 
misconception. The Poetry of the present age 
is, to a great extent, touched, tainted if you 
will, with mysticism. Let us trace the history 
of this. 

A vigorous protest was made at last ag^nst 
the formalism of the Poetry of the last century. 
The reaction began with Wordsworth, Scott, 
and Byron, and the age of conventional Poetry 
was succeeded by tlie Poetry of sentiment and 
passion. But, by degrees, this wave also spent 
itself; and another came. Wordsworth was the 
poet of the few ; the border minstrelsy of Scott 
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1 2 The Influence of Poetry 

exhausted itself even during his own life; and 
when that long, passionate waiJ of Byronism 
had died away, — a phase of tempestuous feeling 
through which every man, I suppose, passes in 
one portion or other of his existence — men 
began to feel that this life of ours was meant 
for something higher than for a man to sit 
down to rave and curse his destiny ; that it is 
at least manlier, if it be bad, to make the best 
of it, and do what may be done. Next came, 
therefore, an age whose motto was " Work." 
But now, by degrees, we are beginning to feel 
that even work is not all our being needs ; and, 
therefore, has been born what 1 have called the 
Poetry of Mysticism. For just as the reaction 
from the age of Formalism was the Poetry of 
Passion, so the reaction from the age of Science 
is, and I suppose ever will be, the Poetry of 
Mysticism. For men who have felt a want 
which work cannot altogether satisfy, and have 
become conscious that the clear formulas and 
accurate technicalities of science have not ex- 
pressed, nor ever can, the truths of the Soul, 
find a refuge in tliat vagueness and undefined 
sense of mystery which broods over the shape- 
less borders of the illimitable. And thus the 
Very mystic obscurity of thought and expres- 
sion which belongs to Browning, Tennyson, 
and even Wordsworth, is a necessary phase in 
the liistory of Poetry, and is but a protest 
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and witness for the infinite in the soul of 
man. 

For these two reasons, that the Poetry of 
the past age was conventional and that of the 
present mystical, it was very natural that Poetry 
should have come to be reckoned merely an 
amusement, suited to men of leisure. But it 
was not always so: Poetry began, not in the 
most highly civilized, but in the half-civilized 
stages of society. The Drama, for example, 
was first acted in waggons drawn through the 
Grecian villages, and performed by men who 
only half-concealed their personality by the 
rude expedient of smearing the face with the 
lees of wine. And, before that, the poems of 
Homer had been recited with enthusiasm in 
the villages and cities of Ionia, by the people. 
The poems of Burns, himself a peasant, are the 
darling favourites of the Scottish peasant, and 
lie with his Bible, on the same shelf. 

And where did our own English Poetry 
begin, but in those popular ballads of which 
you have a notable example in the epic ballad 
of "Chevy Chase"? Poetry is essentially of 
the people, and for the people. 

However, it will be granted, perhaps, that 
the love of Poetry is compatible with an in- 
complete education; but hardly with a want 
of leisure, or with hard work. To this I reply, 
first, by a matter of fact : the works of Poetry 
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in this Institution, since the loss of its first 
lai^ library, are few ; but those few are largely 
read. Upon the librarian, constant demands 
are made for the works of Sbakspere and Sir 
Walter Scott. 

I reply, secondly : I know something myself 
of hard work ; I know what it is to have had 
to toil when the brain was throbbing, the mind 
incapable of originating a thought, and the 
body M'Orn and sore with exhaustion ; and I 
know what it is in such an hour, instead of having 
recourse to those gross stimulants to which all 
worn men, both of the higher and lower classes, 
are tempted, to take down my Sophocles or 
my Plato (for Plato was a poet), my Goethe, 
or my Dante, Shaksperc, Shelley, Wordsworth 
or Tennyson ; and I know what it is to fee! 
the jar of nerve gradually cease, and the dark- 
ness in which all life had robed itself to the 
imagination become light, discord pass into 
harmony, and physical exhaustion rise by 
degrees into a consciousness of power. 1 
cannot, and I will not, believe that this is a 
luxury, or rather a blessed privilege, reserved 
for me, or my class, or caste, alone. If I know 
from personal experience, — and I do know — 
that feelings such as these, call them romantic 
if you will, can keep a man all his youth 
through, before a higher Faith has been called 
into being, from every species of vicious and 
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low indulgence in every shape and every form, 
— if I believe that there arc thousands, 

"Whose hearts the holy forms 
Of young imag^ination bave kept pure," 

I am compelled also to believe that, as that 
which is human belong-s to all humanity, so 
there ts power in this pursuit to enable the 
man of labour to rise sometimes out of his dull, 
dry, hard toil, and dreary routine of daily life, 
into forgetfulness of his state, to breathe a. 
higher, and serener, and purer atmosphere. I 
If t^ believe that for him, too, there is an 

" Appeal to that imaginative power, 
Which can commute a sentence of sore paia 
For One of softer sadness." 

Some years ago, an Irishman, scarcely above 
a peasant in rank, was employed on the Ord- 
nance Survey, under an officer of Engineers, in 
Suffolk, where I then was. I remember the 
description he gave me of the state of the Irish 
peasantry, and the scenes of wretchedness I 
had not then witnessed ; " Their cabins, your 
honour," said he, " are in such a state some- 
times, that the poor craturs could count the 
stars as they lay on their beds," 

1 am not prepared to dispute that it might 
have been better for the Irish peasant if, instead 
of lying on his bed counting the stars and curs- 
ing the Saxon, he had got up and mended his 
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roof; nor will I enter into the question whether 
seven hundred years of English misrule have 
darkened all hope in the nation's breast, and 
left them neither heart nor spirit to mend and 
patch a hopeless lot ; but I think you will agree 
with me, that a hard-working man, to whose 
imagination the thought which spontaneously 
presented itself on the sight of a roofless hut, 
was, not that of dripping rain or driving winds, 
but of poor creatures \ying on their beds to 
count the stars, who could get away from dis- 
comfort to expatiate in the skies, was, to some 
extent, through his imagination and his poetry, 
independent of external circumstances. 

By the title of this Lecture I am bound to 
define, in the first place, what is meant by 
"Poetry"; and, in the second, to endeavour to 
sustain the assertion "that it has a powerful 
influence on the Working Classes." 

The former of these is the subject of this first 
Lecture. Our first definition of Poetry is — the 
natural language of excited feeling. When a 
man is under the influence of some strong 
emotion, his language, words, demeanour, be- 
come more elevated ; he is twice the man he 
was. And not only his words, and posture, 
and looks, but the whole character and com- 
plexion of his thoughts are changed. TJiey 
belong to a higher order of imagination, and 
are more full of symbolism, and imagery ; the 
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reason of which is — thai alt the passions deal 
not with the limitations of time and space, but 
belong to a world which is infinite. The strong 
passions, whether good or bad, never calculate. 
Anger, for example, does not ask for satisfaction 
in gold and silver ; it feels and resents a wrong 
that is infinite ; Love demands the eternal 
blessedness of the thing loved — it feels, and 
delights to feel that it is itself infinite, and 
can never end ; Revenge is not satisfied with 
temporary pain, but imprecates the perdition 
of the offender. 

And so, these passions of ours, uncalculating^ 
and outlaws of time and space, disdaining the 
bounds of the universe, 

" Glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to heaTen," 

never argue, but reach at a single bound the 
eternal truth, discover unexpected analogies 
hidden before through all the universe, and 
subordinate each special case to some great 
and universal law. 

Hence, the language of strong emotion is 
always figurative, symbolical, and rich in meta- 
phors. For the metaphors of Poetry are not 
mere ornaments stuck on, and capable of being 
taken off without detriment to the essence of the 
thought. They are not what the clothes are to 
the body, but what the body is to the life — born 
with it ; the form in which the life has been 
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clothed, without which the life would have been 
impossible; Just as Minerva is fabled by the 
ancients to have risen in full panoply out of 
the brain of Jupiter. 

Poetry, I have said, is the natural language 
of excited feeling^, It is not something invented 
or artificial, but that in which excited feeling 
naturally clothes itself. Now take an example. 
When the Prag'matic Sanction was violated on 
all sides in Europe, when Silesia had been 
wrested away by the young King of Prussia, 
and, with the assistance and sanction of the 
French, the Elector of Bavaria was aiming at 
the Crown of the Empire, tlie Empress Maria 
Theresa threw herself on her Hungarian sub- 
jects. We are told that when, robed in black, 
she appeared in the Diet, with her child in her 
arms, and asked their assistance, the Hungarian 
nobles rose, and, with one voice, exclaimed, 
"Let us die for our King, Maria Theresa!" 
Observe the poetry of the expression, " our 
King Maria Theresa." No calculation in that 
moment; no mercenary sordidncss, balancing 
the question whether a nation could afford to 
defend weakness and honour at the expense of 
a costly war, or not. They had risen in one 
moment of strong emotion to the highest truth 
of human existence, the Law of Sacrifice ; they 
had penetrated into that region in which kingly 
qualities had blended together the two sexes. 
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and broken down the whole barrier of distinc- 
tion between man and woman ; that region 
in which tenderness and loyalty are not two, 
but one: "Let us die for our K[NG, Maria 
Theresa ! " 

You will perceive from this that there is an 
element of poetry in us all. Whatever wakes 
up intense sensibilities, puts you for a moment 
into a poetic state ; if not the creative state, 
that in which we can make poetry, at least the 
receptive state in which vtc/eel poetry. There- 
fore, let no man think that, because he cannot 
appreciate the verse of Milton or Wordsworth, 
there is no poetry in his soul ; let him be 
assured that there is something within him 
which may any day awake, break through the 
crust of lus selfishness^ and redeem him from a 
low, mercenary, or sensual existence. 

Any man who has for a single moment felt 
those emotions which are uncalculating, who 
has ever risked his life for the safety of another, 
or met some great emergency with unwavering 
courage, or felt his whole being shaken with 
mighty and unutterable indignation against 
some base cruelty or cowardly scoundrelism, 
knows what I mean when 1 say that there is 
something in him which is infinite, and which 
can transport him in a moment into the same 
atmosphere which the poet breathes. 

"High instincts" Wordswortii calls them 
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" Before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised ; 

those lirsc affections. 

Those shadowy recollections 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yei the Fountain-lighl of all our day, 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing : 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power lo make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 

or the Eternal Silence. Truths that wako 
To perish never." 



Shakspcrc who knew all that man can feel, 
and the times when he feels it, is here* as usual, 
true to nature. You must have observed that 
he never puts language highly imagfnative, 
what wc call I'oetry, into the lips of any except 
exalted characters, who may be supposed to 
live in Poetry, or persons who, for the time, are 
under some exciting influence. If you will 
compare the manner and expression of Timon 
of Athens, through the earlier acts, with his 
language in the latter part of the l*Iay, you will 
see how he becomes another man under the 
influence of a powerful passion. At first, 
you have the high-born, high-bred gentleman, 
magnificent in his liberality, and princely in 
his tastes, bestowing a fortune on a dependent 
whose poverty Is the sole bar to a happy 
marriage, giving away the bay courser to his 
guest because he admired it ; the munificent 
patron of the arts, using the conventional 
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language and the flat, dead politeness of 
polished society, with no strong feeling of life. 
because nothing has broken the smoothness of 
its current. But the shock comes. In tem- 
porary reverses he begins to feel thehoUowness 
of friendship, suspects that men and women arc 
not what they seem ; and then, with that 
passionate scorn which henceforth marks his 
character, the real poetry of Timon's existence 
begins, And this is made the more remarkable 
by the relief in which his character stands out 
from the contrast between two misanthropes in 
the same Play. One Is the generous Timon, 
who has despaired of men because he has not 
found them what he expected them to be; the 
other, the self-enclosed Apemantus who be- 
lieves in the meanness of all human natures 
because he is mean himself. Even when the 
two reciprocate abuse, the distinction is pre- 
served. Apemantus is merely scurrilous — 
"beast" and "toad" are the epithets of his 
vocabulary. One pregnant word, alive with 
meanings falls from Timon's lips — "Slave." 
And then, disappointed in his best and highest 
affections, tlie whole universe appears to his 
disordered imagination overspread with the 
guilt of his wrongs : earth and skies and sea 
are robbers; yet his scorn is lofty still: even 
gold, the general seducer, he does not curse 
with the low invective of the conventicle. 
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Listen to the impassicned scorncr : 

" Thau, ever young, fresh, lov'd, and deliciite wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow. 
That lies on Dtan's lap ! Thou visible god, 
That solder'st close impossibilities, 
And mak'st them kiss I That speak'st with every 

tongue 
To every purpose I O, thou touch of hearts I " 

It is poetry throughout — passion rendered 
imaginative ; scorn, as contrasted with mere 
spite. 

In saying, however, that Poetry is the lan- 
guage of excited feeling, by excitement is not 
to be understood mere violence or vehemence : 
but intensity. It is with accurate knowledge of 
human nature that Philip Van Artevelde says 
to Sir Fleureant, who is imploring forgiveness 
with vehement self-reproach : *' Thou art a 
weak, inconstant, violent man." Weakness and 
violence often go together. Passion may be 
violent ; as in the case of Othello, Lear, and 
Northumberland ; it does not follow that it 
must : vehemence is simply dependent on 
physical organization, a mere matter of brain 
and nerve. Indeed, the most intense feeling is 
generally the most subdued and calm : for it is 
necessarily condensed by repression. A notable 
example you have in Wordsworth, the calmest 
of poets ; so much so, that I have heard him 
characterised as a Quaker among poets. And 
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yet he is the author of the sublimest ode in the 
English language, the Intimations of Immor- 
tality from the recollections of childhood. And 
for his intensity, I only appeal to those who 
have understood his poetry, felt, and loved it. 

Yet even in this apparent exception we 
have a corroboration of the rule. Intense as 
Wordsworth is, there is in him something 
wanting for the very highest poetry. He is too 
calm. There is a want of passion : and hence 
an entire absence of epic as well as dramatic 
power ; he reflects when he ought to describe, 
and describes feeling when he ought to exhibit 
its manifestation. He sings of our nature as 
some philosophic spirit might sing of it in 
passionless realms of contemplation, far away 
from the discords of actual existence, of a 
humanity purged and purified, separate from 
the Herce feelings and wild gusts of passion 
which agitate real human life. And therefore 
Wordsworth never can be popular in the true 
sense of the word. His works will be bought 
and bound richly, and a few of his poems will 
be familiar words ; but still he will remain the 
poet of the few : acknowledged by the many, 
only because he is reverenced by the few; 
those discerning few whose verdict slowly, but 
surely, leads the world at last. 

I have said that Poetry is the natural 
language of intense feeling. It is in perfect 
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accordance with this that the great master of 
all criticism, Aristotle, divides Poetry into two 
orders. He says a poet must be one of two 
things — a " frenzied man," or an " accomplished 
man " ; in which single sentence are contained 
whole volumes. There are two kinds of poets ; 
the one inspired, and the other skilful : the one 
borne away by his own feelings, of which he is 
scarcely master ; the other able rather to con- 
ceive feelings and simulate their expression, 
than possessed by, or possessing them. 

Hence it is almost proverbial that the 
poetic temperament, except in a few cases of 
felicitously organised constitution, and rare 
equilibrium of powers, is one of singular 
irritability of brain and nerve. 

Even the placid Wordsworth says — 

"We poets in our youth begin with gladness : 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness." 

And by this, too, we can understand, and com- 
passionate, I do not say excuse, the force of 
that temptation of stimulants to which so many 
gifted natures have fallen a sacrifice. Poetry 
Is the language of excited feeling: properly of 
pure excitement, But stimulants, like wine, 
opium, and worse, can produce, or rather 
simulate, that state of rapturous and ecstatic 
feeling in which the seer should live ; in which 
emotions succeed each other swiftly, and im- 
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agination works with preternatural power. 
Hence their seductive power. 

Our higher feelings move our animal nature ; 
and our animal nature, irritated, can call back 
a semblance of those emotions; but the whole 
difference between nobleness and baseness lies 
in the question whether feeling begins from 
below or above. The degradation of genius, 
like the sensualising of passion, takes place 
when men hope to reproduce, through stimulus 
of the lower nature, those glorious sensations 
which it once experienced when vivified from 
above. Imagination ennobles appetites which 
in themselves are low, and spiritualises acts 
which are else only animal. But the pleasures 
which begin in the senses only sensualise. 

Burns and Coleridge are the awful beacons to 
all who feel intensely, and are tempted to re- 
kindle the vestal flames of genius, when they 
burn low, with eartlily fire. 

I give another definition of Poetry. I think 
I have seen it defined — I am not sure whether I 
have confounded my own thoughts with what I 
have a dim recollection of having somewhere 
read — as "the indirect expression of feelings 
that cannot be expressed directly." We all have 
feelings which we cannot express. There is a 
world into which the poet introduces us, of 
which the senses are not the organs ; there is a 
beauty which the eye has never seen, and a 
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music which the ear has never heard. There 
are truths, eternally, essentially, and necessarily 
true, which we have never yet seen emhodied. 
And there is, besides, from our human sym- 
pathies, a strong necessity for giving utterance 
to these cravings in us. For language has 
been given, not merely to make known our own 
selfish wants, but to impart ourselves to our 
fellow men. Now, if these intense feelings 
could be expressed directly, so that when you 
expressed them, you felt yourself understood as 
adequately as when you say " I thirst," or " I 
am hungry," then there would be no Poetry at 
all ; but, because this is impossible, the soul 
clothes her intuitions, her aspirations, and fore- 
bodings, in those indirect images which she 
borrows from the material world. 

For this reason the earliest language of all 
nations is l*oetry. Language has been truly 
called fossil Poetry: and just as wt; apply to 
domestic use slabs of marble, unconscious al- 
most that they contain the petrifactions of 
innumerable former lives, so in our every-day 
languf^c we use the living Poetry of the past, 
unconscious that our simplest expressions are 
the fossil forms of feeling which once was vague, 
and laboured to express itself in the indirect 
analogies of materialism. Only think from 
whence came such words as " attention," 
" understanding," " imagination." 
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As language becomes more forcible and ade- 
quate, and our feelings are con v^ed, or supposed 
to be conveyed, entirely, Poetry in words be- 
comes more rare. It is then only the deeper 
and rarer feelings, as yet unexpressed, which 
occupy the poet. Science destroys Poetry : 
until the heart bursts into mysticism, and out 
of science brings Poetry again ; asserting a 
wonder and a vague mystery of life and feeling, 
beneath and beyond all science, and proclaim- 
ing the wonderfulness and mystery of that 
which we seem most familiarly to understand. 

I proceed to give you illustrations of this 
position, that " Poetry is the indirect expression 
of that which cannot be expressed directly." 
An American writer tells us that in a certain 
town in America there is a statue of a sleeping 
boy, which is said to produce a singular feeling 
of repose in all who gaze on it ; and the history 
of that statue, he says, is this: The sculptor 
gazed upon the skies on a summer's morning, 
which had arisen as serene and calm as the 
blue eternity out of which it Came ; he went 
about haunted with the memory of that repose 
— it was a necessity to him to express it Had 
he been a poet, he would have thrown it into 
words ; a painter, it would have found expres- 
sion on the canvas ; had he been an architect, 
he would have given us his feelings embodied 
as the builders of the Middle Ages embodied 
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their aspirations, in a Gothic architecture ; but 
being a sculptor, his pen was the chisel, his 
words stone, and so he threw his thoughts into 
the marble. Now observe, first, this was intense 
feeling longing; to express itself; next, it was 
intense feeling expressing itself indirectly, 
direct utterance being denied it. It was not 
enough to sajy, *' 1 feel repose" ; infinitely more 
was to be said : more than any words could 
exhaust: the only material through which he 
could shape it, and give to airy nothing a body 
and a form, was the imperfectly expressive 
material of stone. 

From this anecdote we may understand in 
what sense all the high arts, such as Sculpture, 
Painting, and Poetry, have been called imitative 
arts. There was no resemblance between the 
sleeping boy and a calm morning; but there 
was a resemblance between the/ee^ifi^ produced 
by the morning, and that produced by gazing 
on the statue. And it is in this resemblance 
between the feeling conceived by the artist, and 
the feeling produced by his work, that the imita- 
tion of Poetry or Art lies. The fruit which we are 
told was painted by the ancient artist so well 
that the birds came and pecked at it, and the 
curtain painted by his rival so like reality that 
he himself was deceived by it, were imitative 
so far as clever deception imitates; but it was 
not high art, any more than the statue which 
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many of you saw in the Exhibition last year 
was high art, which at a distance seemed 
covered with a veil, but on nearer approach 
turned out to be mere deceptive resemblance 
, of the texture, cleverly executed in stone. 
This is not the poetry of Art: it is only the 
imitation of one species of material in another 
species: whereas Poetry is the imitating, by 
suggestion through material and form, of 
feelings which arc immaterial and formless. 

Another instance. At Blenheim, the seat of 
the Duke of Marlborough, there is a Madonna, 
into which the old Catholic painter has tried to 
cast the religious conceptions of the Middle 
Ages, virgin purity and infinite repose. The 
look is upwards, the predominant colour of the 
picture blue, which we know has in itself a 
strange power to lull and soothe. It is impos- 
sible to gaze on this picture without being con- 
scious of a calming influence. During that 
period of the year in which the friends of the 
young men of Oxford come to visit their 
brothers and sons, and Blenheim becomes a 
place of favourite resort, I have stood aside, 
near that picture, to watch its eflfect on the 
different gazers, and I have seen group after 
group of young undergraduates and ladies, fuH 
of life and noisy spirits, unconsciously stilled 
before it ; the countenance relaxing into calm- 
ness, and the voice sinking to a whisper. The 
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painter had spoken his mcss^^e, and human 
beings, ages after, feel what he meant to say. 

Yoii may perhaps have seen in this town, 
some years ago, an engraving in the windows 
of the printseLlers, called the "Camel of the 
Desert." I cannot say it was well executed. 
The engraving was coarse, and the drawing, in 
some points, false; yet it was fuU of Poetry. 
The story tells itself. A caravan has passed 
through the desert ; one of the number has 
been seized with dangerous illness, and as time 
is precious, he has been left to die, but as there 
is a chance of his recovery, his camel has been 
left beside him, and in order that it may not 
escape, the knee of the animal has been forcibly 
bent, the upper and lower bones tied together, 
and the camel couched on the ground incapable 
of rising. The sequel is that the man has died, 
and the camel is left to its inevitable doom. 
There is mothing to break the deep deathfulness 
of the scene. The desert extends to the horizon, 
without interruption, the glowing heat being 
shown by the reflection of the sun from the 
sands in a broad band of light, }ust as it glows 
on the sea on a burning summer day. 

Nothing, I said, breaks the deathfulness of 
the scene ; there is only one thing that adds to 
it A long line of vultures is seen in the dis- 
tance, and one of these loathsome birds is 
hovering above tlie dead and the doomed ; 
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the camel bends back his neck to watch it, 
with an expression of terror and anguish almost 
human, and anticipates its doom. You cannot 
look at the print without a vivid sense and 

conception of Despair, You go through street 
after street before the impression ceases to 
haunt you. Had the plate been better executed 
it is quite possible it might not have been so 
poetical. The very rudeness and vagueness of 
it leave much to the imagination. Had the 
plumiage of the vulture, or the hair of the camel 
more accurately copied the living texture, or 
the face of the corpse been more death-like, so 
as, instead of kindling the imagination with the 
leading idea, to have drawn away the attention 
to the fidelity with which the accessories haxl 
been painted, the Poetry would have been 
lessened. It is the effort to express a feeling, 
and the obstacles in the way of the expression, 
which together constitute the poetical. 

Most of us visited the Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, last year. Some may have seen between 
the central fountain and the Colebrook Dale 
gates several cases of stuflTed birds,, and pro- 
bably passed on after a customary glance. If 
so, it was a pity, for there was much Poetry in 
those cases. They contained a series illustra- 
tive of falconry.* In the first case was a gyr- 

• Cootribuled to the Exhibition by Mr Hancoclc, of New- 
Caitle -npoa-Ty DC. 
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falcon, hooded ; in the second, the falcon has 
struck his quarry, and the heron lies below with 
ruffled crest, and open beak, and writhing, ser- 
pentine neck, the falcon meanwhile fixing his 
talons deep, and throwing himself backwards 
with open wings to avoid the formidable beak. 
In the third, the falcon sits gorged upon its 
perch. 

1 have visited the finest museums in Europe, 
and spent many a long day in watching the 
habits of birds in the woods, hidden and unseen 
by them; but I never saw the reproduction of 
life till I saw these. It was not merely the ex- 
quisite arrangement of the feathers, nor merely 
that the parts which are usually dry and shrunk 
in preserved specimens, the beak and the orbits, 
the tongue and the legs, were preserved with a 
marvellous freshness ; it was not the mere soft- 
ness of every swell, and the graceful rise and 
bend wherever rise and bend should be, but it 
was the life and feeling thrown into the whole, 
that dignified these works as real Art. They 
were vitalised by the feeling not of the mere 
bird-stuflfer, but of the poet, who had sym- 
pathised with nature, felt the life in birds as 
something kindred with his own ; and inspired 
with his sympathy, and labouring to utter it, 
had thus re-created life as it were within the 
very grasp of death. 

And while on this subject, I may give you 
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another illustration, by which you will perceive 
the difference between Science and Poetry, in 
the works, ff you have ever lime to read them, 
published in a cheap form, of Wilson the 
American ornithologist Wilson was bom at 
Paisley. His first poetic inspiration came from 
the perusal of the works of his countryman, 
Bums. He emigrated to America, and there 
devoted his life to ornithology. He studied 
the life of birds in their native haunts, and the 
result was a work which stands amongst the 
foremost in its own department, and which one 
of the greatest ornithologists of the day, Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, has felt it an honour to 
arrange scientifically. Wilson's enthusiasm and 
imaginative temperament are manifested in the 
singular wish that when he died he might be 
buried in the woods, where the birds would sing 
above his grave. And all his writing is full of 
this living sympathy with life, and poetic power 
of perceiving analogies : as when he calls the 
Arctic Owl "that great northern Hunter," or 
describes the Goat-sucker's discovery of the 
robbery of her nest. Whoever has read his 
works, or Waterton's Wanderings, or that sweet, 
observing description given by Banquo, in 
Macbeth, of the swallow's haunts and disposi- 
tions, and will compare the aspect in which life 
appeared to them with that in which it presents 
itself to the mind of the scientific nomenclator, 
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will understand the diflerent ways in which 
Intellect and Feeling represent the same objects, 
and how it is that largeness of sympathy- 
distinguishes poetic sensibility from scientific 
capacity. Poetry creates life: Science dissects 
death. 

Our present definition will help to explain 
why al! the scenes of nature are poetic and 
dear to us. They express what is in us, and 
what wc cannot express for ourselves, I love 
those passages in the Bible which speak of this 
universe as created by the Word of God. For 
the Word is the expression of the thought ; 
and the visible universe is the Thought of the 
Eternal, uttered in a word or form in order that 
it miEht be intellig'ible to man. And for an 
open heart and a seeing eye it is impossible to 
gaze on this creation without feehng that there 
is a Spirit at work, a living WORD endeavouring 
to make Himself mtelligihley /aSaun'n^ to ex- 
press Himself through symbolism and indirect 
expression, because direct utterance is impos- 
sible ; partly on account of the inadequacy of 
the materials, and partly In consequence of the 
duUneas of the heart, to which the infinite Love 
is speaking. And thus the word poet obtains 
its literal significance of maker, and all visible 
things become to us the chaunted poem of the 
universe. 

These feelings, of course, come upon us most 
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vividly in what we call the sublime scenes of 
nature. I wish I could give to the Working 
Men in this room one conception of what I have 
seen and witnessed, or bring the emotions of 
those glorious spots to the hearts of those who 
cannot aflford to see them. I wish I could de- 
scribe one scene, which is passing before my 
memory this moment, when I found myself atone 
in a solitary valley of the Alps, without a guide* 
and a thunder-storm coming on ; I wish I could 
explain how every circumstance combined to 
produce the same feeling, and ministered to 
unity of impression : the slow, wild wreathing 
of the vapours round the peaks, concealing their 
summits, and imparting in semblance their own 
motion, till each dark mountain form seemed 
to be mysterious and alive ; the eagle-like plunge 
of the Lammer-geier, the bearded vulture of the 
Alps ; the rising of the flock of choughs, which 
I had surprised at their feast on carrion, with 
their red beaks and legs, and their wild ahrillcries, 
startling the solitude and silence, — till the blue 
lightning streamed at last, and the shattering 
thunder crashed as if the mountains must give 
way : and then came the feelings, which in their 
fulness man can feel but once in life ; mingled 
sensations of awe and triumph, and defiance 
of danger, pride, rapture, contempt of pain, 
humbleness and intense repose, as if all the 
strife and struggle of the elements were only 
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uttering the unrest of man's bosom ; so that in 
all such scenes there is a feeling of relief, and 
he is tempted to cry out cxulting-lyj There t 
there I all this was in ray heart, and it was never 
said out till now I 

But do not fancy that Poetry belongs to the 
grander scenes of nature only. The poets 
have taught us that throughout the whole world 
there is a significance as deep as that which be- 
longs to the more startling forms, through which 
Power speaks. 

Burns will show you the Poetry of the daisy, 

"Wee, modest, crimson- tipped fiower," 

which the plough turns up unmarked; and Tenny- 
son will tell you the significance, and feeling, and 
meaning there are in the black ash-bud, and 
the crunnpled poppy, and the twinkling laurels, 
and the lights which glitter on the panes of the 
gardener's greenhouse, and the moated grange, 
and the long, grey flats of " unpoetic " Liucotn- 
shire. Read Wordsworth's " Nutting," and his 
fine analysis of the remorse experienced in early 
youth at the wanton tearing down of branches, 
as if the desolation on which the blue sky looks 
reproachfully through the open space where 
foliage was before, were a crime against life, and 
you will feel the intuitive truth of his admonition 
that "there is a Spirit in the woods." 

Nay, even round this Brighton of ours, treeless 
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and prosaic as people call it, there arc materials 
enough for Poetry, for the heart that is not 
petrified in conventional maxims about beauty- 
Enough in Its free downs, which are ever chang- 
ing their distance and their shape, as the lights 
and cloud-shadows sail over them, and over the 
graceful forms of whose endless variety of slopes 
the eye wanders, unarrested by abruptness, with 
an entrancing feeling of fulness, and a restful 
satisfaction to the pure sense of Form. And 
enough upon our own sea-shore and in our rare 
sunsets, A man might have watched with de- 
light, beyond ail words, last night, the long, 
deep purple lines of cloud,, edged with intolerable 
radiance, passing into orange, yellow, pale green, 
and laden blue, and reflected below in warm, 
purple shadows, and cold, green lights, upon 
the sea — and then, the dying of it all away. 
And then he might have remembered those 
lines of Sliakspere; and often quoted as they 
are, the poet would have interpreted the sunset, 
and the sunset what the poet meant by the 
exclamation which follows the disappearance 
of a similar aerial vision — 

" We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of: and our narrow life 
Is rounded with a steep." 

No one has taught us tilts so earnestly as 

Wordsworth ; for it was part of his great message 

to this century to remind us that the sphere of 
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the poet is not only in the extraordinary, but 
in the ordinary and common. 

" The common things of sky and earth, 
And hill and val1«y, he has viewed : 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in Eolitude. 

'* From common things, that round us lie, 
Some random truths he can impart : 
The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That sleeps and broods on its own heart." 

But, of course, if you lead a sensual life, or 
a mercenary or artificial life, you will not read 
these truths in nature. The faculty of discern- 
ing them is not learnt either in the gin-palace 
or the ball-room. A pure heart, and a simple, 
manly life alone can reveal to you all that which 
seer and poet saw. 

This Lecture will be appropriately closed by 
a brief notice of the last work of our chief living 
poet, Alfred Tennyson. And I shall also en- 
deavour to confute certain cavils raised against 
it : for after laying down what appear to be the 
true canons of criticism, they may be further 
substantiated by the exposure of criticism which 
is false. 

The poem entitled " In Memoriam " is a 
monument erected by friendship to the memory 
of a gifted son of the historian Hallam. It is 
divided into a number of cabinet-ltke compart- 
ments, which, with fine and delicate shades of 
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difference, exhibit the various phases through 
which the bereaved spirit passes from the first 
shock of despair, dull, hopeless misery and 
rebellion, up to the dawn of hope, acquiescent 
trust, and even calm happiness again. Tn the 
meanwhile many a question has been solved, 
which can only surest itself when suffering 
forces the soul to front the realities of our 
mysterious existence ; such as : Is there indeed 
a life to come ! And if there is, will Jt be a 
conscious life? Shall I know that myself? 
Will there be mutual recognition ? continuance 
of attachments ? Shall friend meet friend, and 
brother brother, as friends and brothers? Or, 
aga.in : How comes it that one so gifted was 
taken away so early, in the maturity of his 
powers, just at the moment when they seemed 
about to become available to mankind? What 
means all this, and is there not something 
wrong ? Is the law of Creation Love indeed ? 

By slow degrees, all these doubts, and worse, 
are answered ; not as a philosopher would 
answer them, nor as a theologian, or a meta- 
physician, but as it is the duty of a poet to 
reply, by intuitive faculty, in strains in which 
Imagination predominates over Thought and 
Memory. And one of the manifold beauties of 
this exquisite poem, and which is another 
characteristic of true Poetry, is that, piercing 
through all the sophistries and over-refinements 
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of speculation, and the lifeless scepticism of 
science, it falls back upon the grand, primary, 
simple truths of our humanity; those first 
principles whicli underlie aU creeds^ which 
belong to our earliest childhood, and on which 
the wisest and best have rested through all 
ages : that all is right : that darkness shall be 
clear : that God and Time are the only inter- 
preters: that Love is king: that the Immortal 
is in us ; that — which is the key-note of the 
whole — 

"al! is weS], though Faith and Form 
Be sundertd in the night of fear." 

This is an essential quality of the highest 
Poetry, whose characteristic is simplicity; not 
in the sense of being intelligible, like a novel, 
to every careless reader, without pain or effort: 
for the best Poetry demands study as severe as 
mathematics require ; and to any one who 
thinks that it can be treated as a mere relaxa- 
tion and amusement for an idle hour, this 
Lecture does not address itself: but simplicity, 
in the sense of dealing with truths which do 
not belong to a few fastidious and refined 
intellects, but arc the heritage of the many. 
The deepest truths are the simplest and the 
most common. 

It is wonderful how generally the formalists 
have missed their way to the interpretation of 
this poem. It is sometimes declared with 
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oracular decisiveness, that, if this be Poetr/f all 
they have been accustomed to call Poetry must 
change its name. As if it were not a law that 
every original poet must be in a sense new : 
as if jEschylus were Jiot a poet because he did 
not write an epic like Homer: or as if the 
Romantic poets were not poets because they 
departed from every rule of classical Poetry. 
And as if, indeed, this very objection had not 
been brought against the Romantic school, 
and Shakspere himself pronounced by French 
critics a " buffoon " : till Schlegel showed that 
all life makes to itself its own form, and that 
Shakspere's form had its living laws. So spoke 
the " Edinburgh Review " of Byron ; but it 
could not arrest his career. So spoke Byron 
himself of Wordsworth ; but he would be a 
bold man, or a very flippant one, who would 
dare to say now that Wordsworth is not a great 
poet And the day will come when the slow, 
sure judgment of Time shall give to Tennyson 
his undisputed place among the English poets 
as a true one, of rare merit and originality- 

To a coarser class of minds " In Memoriam " 
appears too melancholy : one long monotone 
of grief. It is simply one of the most victorious 
songs that ever poet chanted : with the mysteri- 
ous undertone, no doubt, of sadness which 
belongs to all human joy, in front of the 
mysteries of death and sorrow ; but that 
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belongs to " Paradise Regained " as well as to 
" Paradise Lost " ; to every true note, indeed, of 
human triumph except a Bacchanalian drinking 
song. And that it should predominate in a 
monumental record is not particularly un- 
natural. But readers who never dream of 
mastering the plan of a worlt before they pre- 
tend to criticise details, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to perceive that the wail passes into a 
hymn of solemn and peaceful beauty before it 
closes. 

Another objection, proceeding from the 
religious periodicals, is, that the subject being 
a religious one, is not treated religiously; by 
which they mean theologically. It certainly 
is neither saturated with Evangelicalism nor 
Tractarianism ; nor does it abound in the 
routine phrases which, when missed, raise a 
suspicion of heterodoxy ; nor does it seize the 
happy opportunity afforded for a pious denuncia- 
tion of the errors of Purgatory and Mariolatry. 
But the objection to its want of definite 
theology — an objection, by the way, brought 
frequently gainst Wordsworth by writers of 
the same school — is, in fact, in favour of the 
presumption of its poetic merit ; for it may be 
the office of the priest to teach upon authority 
— of the philosopher according to induction — 
—but the province of the poet is neither to 
teach by induction nor by authority, but to 
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appeal to those primal intuitions of our being 
which are eternally and necessarily true. 

With one of those criticisms I mean to occupy 
your time at somewhat further length. Some 
months ago, a leading journal devoted three 
or four columns to the work of depreciating; 
Tennyson. I will answer that critique now, 
as concisely as I can ; not because it can do 
any permanent harm to Tennyson's reputation, 
but because it may do a great deal of harm to 
the taste of the readers. 

Now, in any pretension to criticise a poetic 
work of internal unity, the first duty, plainly, 
is to comprehend the structure of it as a whole, 
and master the leading idea. It is to be re- 
gretted that this is precisely what English 
critics generally do not. Even with our own 
Shafcspere, admiration or blame is usually 
confined to the beauties and blemishes of de- 
tached passages. For the significance of each 
play, as a whole, we had to look, in the first 
instance, to such foreigners as Augustus Schlegel 
to teach us. 

Let us inquire what conception the critic id 
question has formed of this beautiful poem. 

"Let the acknowledgment be made at once 
that the writer dedicated his thoughts to a 
most difficult task. He has written 200 pages 
upon one person — in other words, he has 
painted 120 miniatures of the same individual." 
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Mr Tennyson has not painted 120 portraits 
of the same individual. He has written a poem 
in 120 divisions, illustrative of the manifold 
phases through which the soul passes from 
doubt through grief to faith. With so entire 
and radical a misconception of the scope of the 
poem, it is not wonderful if the whole examina- 
tion of the details should be a failure. 

The first general charge is one of irreverence. 
The special case selected is these verses, which 
arc called blasphemous^ 

" But brooding on the dear one dead, 
And all be said of things divine, 
(And dear as sacrajncnial wine 
To dying lips is all he said)," 

One would have thought that the holy tender- 
ness of this passage would have made this 
charge impossible. However, as notions of 
reverence and irreverence in some minds are 
singularly vague, we will give the flippant objec- 
tion rather more attention than it merits. 

By a sacrament we understand a means of 
grace: an outward something through wliich 
pure and holy feelings are communicated to 
the soul. In the Church of Christ there are 
two sacraments — the material of one is the 
commonest of all elements, water ; the form of 
the other the commonest of all acts, a meal. 
Now there are two ways in which reverence 
may be manifested towards any thing or person : 
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one, by exalting that thing- or person by means 
of the depreciation of all othen ; another, by 
exalting all others through it To some minds 
it appears an honouring of the sacraments to 
represent them as solitary things in th«r own 
kindj like nothing else, and all other things 
and acts profane in comparison of them. It is 
my own deep conviction that no greater dis- 
honour can be done to them than by this con- 
ception, which degrades them to the rank of 
charms. The sacraments are honoured when 
they consecrate all the things and acts of life. 
The commonest of all materials was sanctified 
to us in order to vindicate the sacredness of 
all materialism, in protest against the false 
spiritualism which affects to despise the body, 
and the world whose impressions are made 
upon the senses ; and in order to declare that 
visible world God's, and the organ of His mani- 
festation. The simplest of all acts is sacra- 
mental, in order to vindicate God's claim to all 
acts, and to proclaim our common life sacred, 
in protest against the conception which cleaves 
so obstinately to the mind, that religion is the 
performance of certain stated acts, not neces- 
sarily of moral import, on certain days and in 
certain places. If there be anything in this 
life sacred, any remembrance filled with sancti- 
fying power, any voice which symbolizes to us 
the voice of God, it is the recollection of the 
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pure and holy ones that have been taken from 
us, and of their examples and sacred words — 

"dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips." 

In those lines Tennyson has deeply, no doubt 
unconsciously, that is, without dogmatic in- 
tention, entered into the power of the sacra- 
ments to diffuse their meaning beyond them- 
selves- There is no irreverence in them ; no 
blasphemy ; nothing but delicate Christian 
truth. 

The next definite charge is more dl/Hcult to 
deal with before a mixed society, because the 
shades of the feeling in question blend into 
each other with exceeding fine graduation. 
The language of the friend towards the departed 
friend is represented as unfitted for any but 
amatory tenderness. In this blame the critic 
is compelled to include Shakspere : for we all 
know that his sonnets, dedicated either to the 
Earl of Southampton or the Earl of Pembroke, 
contain expressions which have left it a point 
of controversy whether they were addressed to 
a lady or a friend. Now in a matter which 
concerns the truthfulness of a human feeling, 
when an anonymous critic Is on one side and 
Shakspere on the other, there are some who 
might be presumptuous enough to suppose d 
priori that the modest critic is possibly not the 
one in the right. However, let us examine the 
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matter. There are two kinds of friendship : 

One is the affection of the greater for the less, 
the other that of the less for the greater. The 
greater and the less may be differences of rank, 
or intellect, or character, or power. These are 
the two opposites of feeling which respectively 
characterise the masculine and the feminine 
natures, the familiar symbols of which relation- 
ship are the oak and the ivy with its clinging 
tendrils. But though they are the masculine 
and feminine types, they are not confined to 
male and female. Most of us have gone 
through both these phases of friendship. Who- 
ever remembers an attachment at school to a 
boy feebler than himself, will recollect the 
exulting pride of guardianship with which he 
shielded his friend from the oppression of some 
young tyrant of the playground. And whoever, 
at least in boyhood or youth, loved a man, to 
whose mental or moral qualities he looked up 
with young reverence, will recollect the devotion 
and the jealousies, and the almost passionate 
tendemessj and the costly gifts, and the desire 
of personal sacrifices, which characterise boyish 
friendship, and which certainly belong to the 
feminine, and not the masculine type of affec- 
tion. Doubtless the language of" In Memoriam" 
is tender in the extreme, such as a sister might 
use to a brother deeply loved. But it is to be 
remembered that it expresses the affection of 
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the spirit which rejoices to confess itself the 

feebler ; and besides, that the man has passed 
into a spirit, and that time and distance have 
thrown a hallowing haze of tenderness over the 
lineaments of the friend of the past It may be 
well also to recollect that there is a precedent 
for this woman-like tenderness, against whose 
authority one who condemns so severely the 
most distant approach to irreverence will 
scarcely venture to appeal. " I am distressed 
for thee, my brother Jonathan : very pleasant 
hast thou been to me. Thy love to me was 
wonderful, /ajjf«^ tlte love of women." 

Again, the praise and the grief of the poem 
are enormously "exaggerated"; and as an 
instance of the manner in which the ^'^poei may 
underline the moralist," and delicately omit the 
defects without hyperbolical praise, Dr Johnson's 
lines on Levett are cited with much fervour of 
admiration. Good, excellent Dr Johnson! 
sincerely pious ; very bigoted and very super- 
stitious ; yet one, withal, who fought the battle 
of life bravely out, in the teeth of disease and 
poverty ; a great lexicographer ; of massive 
teaming; the author of innumerable prudential 
aphorisms, much quoted by persons who season 
their conversation with proverbs and old saws ; 
the inditer of several thousand ponderous 
verses; a man worthy of all respect. But it 
is indeed a surprising apparition when the 
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shade of Dr Johnson descends upon the Nine- 
teenth Century as the spirit of a poet, and 
wc arc asked to identify the rugged portrait 
which Boswell painted, with a model of delicate 
forbearance. 

After these general observations, the writer 
proceeds to criticise in detail : he awards some 
praise, and much blame. You shall have a 
specimen of each. Let us test the value of his 
praise. He selects for approbation, among 
others, these lines : — 

"Or is it that the Past will win 
A glory from its being far ; 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein !" 

The question has suggested itself as a mis- 
giving to the poet's mind, whether his past 
affection was really as full of blessedness as 
memory painted it, or whether it be not the 
perspective of distance which conceals its im- 
perfections, and throws purer hues upon it than 
it possessed while actual. Itt the rapid reading 
of the last two lines I may not have at once 
conveyed to you the meaning. So long as we 
remain upon any planet, this earth for instance, 
it would wear a common-place, earthly look : 
but if wc could ascend from it into space, in 
proportion to tlie distance, it would as>iume a 
heavenly aspect, and orb or round itself into 
a star This is a very simple and graceful 
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illustration. Now hear the critic condescending 
to be an analyst of its beauties ; 

" There is indeed something striking and 
suggestive in comparing the gone by time to 
some luminous body rising like a red harvest 
moon behind us, lighting our path homeward." 

So that this beautiful simile of Tennyson's, of 
a distant star receding into pale and perfect 
loveliness, in the hands of the critic becomes a 
great red harvest moon f 

So much for the praise. Now for the blame. 
The foliowing passage is selected : — 

" Oh, If indeed that eye foresee, 

Or Bcc (in Him is no before) 
In more of life true love no more, 
And love the indifference to be, 

" So migiht I find, ere yet cbe mom 

Breaks hither over Indian seas, 
That Shadow waiting with the keys, 
To cLoak me from my proper scorn." 

That is, as you will see at once, after the 
thought of the transitoriness of human affec- 
tion has occurred to him, the possibility is also 
suggested with it, that he himself may change ; 
but he prays that before that day can come, he 
may find the Shadow waiting with the keys to 
cloak him from his own scorn. Now I will 
read the commentary: — 

" Lately we have heard much of keys, both 
from the Flaminian Gate and Piccadilly, but 
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we back this verse against Hobbs. We dare 

him to pick it. Mr Moxon may hang it up in 
his window, with a 200/. prize attached, more 
safely than a Brahmah. That a shadow should 
hold keys at all, is a noticeable circumstance ; 
but that it should wait with a cloak, ready to 
be thrown over a gentleman in difficulties, is 
absolutely amazing." 

The lock may be picked without any exer- 
tion of unfair force. 

A few pages before he has spoken of the 
breaking up of a happy friendship — 

" There sat the Shadow, feared by manj 
Who broke our Tair compaiHonship." 

Afterwards he calls it : — 

" The Shadow, cloaked from head to foot, 
Who keeps the key of all the ereeda." 

Take, at a venture, any charity-school boy, 
of ordinary intelligence ; read to him these 
lines ; and he will tell you that the Shadow 
feared by man is death ; that it is cloaked from 
head to foot because death is mysterious, and 
its form not distinguishable ; and that he keeps 
the keys of all the creeds, because he alone can 
unlock the secret of the grave, and show which 
of all conflicting human creeds is true. 

" It is a noticeable thing," we are told, "that 
a shadow should hold keys at all." It is a very 
noticeable thing that a skeleton should hold 
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a scythe and an hour-glass : very noticeable 
that a young lady should hold scales when she 
is blind-fold; yet it is not a particularly un- 
common rule of symbolism so to represent 
Time and Justice. Probably the writer in the 
criticism, if he should chance to read of "riding 
on the wings of the wind," would consider 
it a very noticeable method of locomotion ; 
perhaps would inquire, with dull facetious ness, 
what was the precise length of the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary quills of the said wings ; 
and if told of a spirit clothing itself in light, he 
might triumphantly demand in what loom light 
could be woven into a greatcoat. 

Finally. The critique complains that a vast 
deal of poetic feeling has been wasted on a 
lawyer ; and much wit is spent upon the tender- 
ness which is given to "Amaryllis of the 
Chancery bar." A barrister, it seems, is beyond 
the pale of excusable, because poetical sensi- 
bilities. So that, if my friend be a soldier, I 
may love him, and celebrate him in poetry, 
because the profession of arms is by all con- 
ventional associations heroic : or if he bears on 
his escutcheon the red hand of knighthood, or 
wears a ducal coronet, or even be a shepherd, 
still there arc poetic precedents for romance ; 
but if he be a member of the Chancery bar, or 
only a cotton lord, thenj because these are not 
yet grades accredited as heroic in song, worth 
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is not worth, and honour is not honour, and 

nobleness is not nobility. O, if we wanted 
poets for nothing else, it would be for this, that 
they are the grand levellers, vindicating the 
sacredness of our common humanity, and in 
protest against such downright vulgarity of 
heart as this, reminding us that — 



" For a' that, and a' that, 
A idsd's a man for a' that." 



So much then for this critic : wrong when 
he praises and wrong when he blames : who 
finds Shakspere false to the facts of human 
nature, and quotes Dr Johnson as a model 
poet : who cannot believe in the Poetry of any 
expression unless it bear the mint stamp of 
a precedent, and cannot understand either the 
exaggerations or the infinitude of genuine grief. 

Let it serve to the members of this Institution 
as a comment on the opinion quoted at the 
outset, that it is sufficient education for Work- 
ing Men to read the newspapers. If they form 
no more living conception of what Poetry is 
than such as they get from the flippant criticism 
of a slashing article, they may learn satire, but 
not enthusiasm. If they limit their politics to 
the knowledge they may pick up from daily 
newspapers (which, with a few honourable 
exceptions, seem bound to pander to all the 
passions and prejudices of their respective 
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factions) they will settle down into miserable 
partizans. And if Working Men are to gain 
their notions of Christianity from the sneering, 
snarling gossip of the religious newspapers, I 
for one, do not marvel that indignant infidelity 
is so common amongst them. 

And let it be to us all a warning against that 
detracting, depreciating spirit which is the curse 
and bane both of the religion and the literature 
of our day — that spirit which has no sympathy 
with aught that is great beyond the pale of 
customary formalities, and sheds its blighting 
influence over all that is enthusiastic, and 
generous, and high-minded. It is possible for a 
sneer or a cavil to strike sometimes a superficial 
fact ; I never knew the one or the other reach 
the deep heart and blessedness of truth. 
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LECTURE 11 



In the former Lecture I endeavoured to answer 
the question— What is Poetry? Two replies 
were given : It is the natural lang;uage of 
excited feeling ; and — A work of imagination 
wrought into form by art. We said that it 
arises out of the necessity of expression, and 
the impossibility of adequate expression of any 
of the deeper feelings in direct terms. Hence 
the soul clothes those feelings in symbolic and 
sensuous imagery, in order to suggest them. 

And thus our definitions agree with two 
of Milton's requirements for Poetry — that it 
be " simple, sensuous, passionate." Sensuous, 
that is, su^estive to the imagination of truth 
through images which make their impression 
on the senses. Passionate, that is, as opposed 
to scientific ; for the province of Poetry is not 
the intellect, but the feelings. 

And thus, too, they coincide with the char- 
acter given to Poetry by the great critic of 
antiquity, as an imitative art: for it is the art 
of suggesting and thus imitating through form, 
the feelings that have been suggested by 
another form, or perhaps have arisen without 
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form at all. So it takes its place with all art, 
whose office is not to copy form by form^ but 
to express and hint spiritual trutiia. 

It is plain, from what has been said, that 
Poetry may be spoken of in two senses. In 
the specific or technical sense, by Poetry we 
mean the expression in words, most appropri- 
ately metrical words, of the truths of imagina- 
tion and feeling. But in the generic and larger 
sense, Poetry is the expression of imaginative 
truth in any form, provided only that it be 
symbolic, suggestive, and indirect. Hence we 
said that ^hcre is a Poetry of sculpture, archi- 
tecture, painting ; and hence all nature is 
poetical, because 'it is the form in which the 
eternal Feeling has clothed itself with infinite 
suggestive ness : and hence Lord Byron calls 
the stars " the Poetry of heaven " ; and tells us 
that to him "high mountains were a feeling"; 
and that mountain and wood and sky spake 

" A mutua] lang'^age, clearer than the tome 
Of Iiis lantl's tongue, which he would oft forsake 
Kor Nature's pages, glassed by sunbeams on the lake." 

And hence Wordsworth tells us that Liberty 

has two voices : 

" One is of the sea. 
And one is of the mountains." 

And hence a greater than either has said that 
the Heavens speak, and that "There is neither 
speecli nor language where their voices are not 
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heard." And hence, too, Woman has been 
called the Poetry of life, because her presence 
in this lower world expresses for us, as well 
as caMs out, those infinite feelings of purity, 
tenderness, and devotion, whose real existence 
is in our own bosoms. And hence, again, there 
is a Poetry in music: not in that in which 
sound imitates sound, as when the roaring of 
the sea, or the pattering of the rain, or church 
bells, or bugles, or the groans of the dying are 
produced, for in such cases there is only a 
mimicry, more or less ingfenious ; but that in 
which we can almost fancy that there is some- 
thing analogous to the inner history of the 
human heart, — an expression of resolve or 
moral victory, or aspiration, or other feelings 
far more shadowy, infinite, and intangible : or 
that in which the feelings of a nation have 
found for themselves an indirect and almost 
unconscious utterance, as it is said of the Irish 
melody, that through it, long centuries of 
depression have breathed themselves out in 
cadences of a wild, low wail. 

We divided poets into two orders : those in 
whom the vision and tbe faculty divine of 
imagination exists; and those in whom the 
plastic power of shaping predominates ; — the 
men of poetic inspiration, and the men of 
poetic taste. In the first order I placed 
Tennyson ; in the second, Pope. 




i 
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Considerable discussion, I am told, has been 
excited among the men of this Institution by 
both these positions, — some warmly defending 
them, and others as warmly impugning. For 
myself, it is an abundant reward to find that 
Working Men can be interested in such ques- 
tions ; — that they can debate the question 
whether Pope was a poet, and be induced to 
read Tennyson. For the true aim of every 
one who aspires to be a teacher is, or ought to 
b^ not to impart hJs own opinions, but to 
kindle other minds. I care very little, compara- 
tively, whether you adopt my views or not ; but 
1 do care much to know that I can be the 
humble instrument, in this or higher matters, of 
leading any man to stir up the power within 
him, and to form a creed and faith which are 
in a living way, and not on mere authority, his 
own. 

However, I wilt explain to you on what 
grounds 1 made these two assertions. And, 
first, as respects Pope — if any one approved of 
what I said, under the impression that I denied 
to Pope the name of poet, I must disclaim his 
approbation ; I did not say so. Pope is a true 
poet : in his own order he stands amongst the 
foremost ; only, that order is the second, not 
the first. In the mastery of his materials, 
which are words, in the plastic power of ex- 
pression, he is scarcely surpa^ed. His melody 
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—I do not say his hannony, which is a much 
higher thing — is unquestionable. There is 
no writer from whom so many of those 
sparkling, epigrammatic sentences, which are 
the staple commodities of quotation, arc intro- 
duced into conversation : none who can be read 
with more pleasure, and even profit He has 
always a masculine fancy ; more rarely, 
imagination. But you look in vain for the 
truths which come from a large heart and a 
seeing eye; in vain for the "thoughts that 
breathe and the words that bum " ; in vain for 
those flashes of truth, which, like the lightning 
in a dark night, make all luminous, open out 
unsuspected glories of tree and sky and build- 
ing, interpret us to ourselves, and " body forth 
the shapes of things unknown " : truths which 
are almost prophetic. Who has not read his 
Essay on Man, again and again ? And yet it 
is but the philosophy of Botingbroke, melodi- 
ously expressed in rhyme: whereas the office 
of Poetry is not to make us think accurately, 
but feel truly. And his Rape of the Lock, 
which seems to me the one of all his works that 
most deserves the name of Poetry, the nearest 
approach to a creation of the fancy, describes 
aristocratic society, which is uniform, polished, 
artificial, and out of which a mightier master of 
the art than Pope could scarcely have struck 
the notes of true passion. Moreover, its 
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machinery, the Rosicrucian fancies of sylphs 

and gnomes, is but machinery, Jifclcss. If you 
compare Shakspere's Ariel or Puck, things 
ah've, preternatural, and yet how natural ! with 
these automatons, you will feel the differ- 
ence between a living creation and cleverly 
moved puppet work. Throughout you have 
thought, not imagination : intellect, not in- 
tuition. 

I read you last time Pope's estimate of his 
own art ; now, contrast it with the conceptions 
formed of Poetry by men whom I would place 
in the firfit order. 

First, let Burns speak. The spirit of Scottish 
poesy has appeared to him, and given him his 
commission. She says — 

" I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Deliglitei] wi[h the dasliing roar ; 
Or when the North his fleecy store 

Drove thro' the sky,— 
I saw grim Nature's visage hoar, 

Struck thy young eye. 

"Or when the deep, green -mantled earth, 
Wann-cherish'd ev'ry flow'rct's birth. 
And joy and music pouring forth 
I II ev'ry grove, — 
1 saw thee eye the gen'ral mirth, 

With boundless love." 

Observe that exquisite account of the true 
poetic or creative power, which comes from 
love, the power of symp^tliy with the happi- 
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ness of all kinds of being — " I saw thee eye 
the general mirth with boundless lovef" 

Wordsworth shall speak next. 1 select his 
Sonnet to Haydon. You remember poor 
Haydon's trag-Ic end. He died by his own 
hand, disappointed because the world had not 
appreciated nor understood his paintings. It 
had been well for Haydon had he taken to 
heart the lesson of these lines, preg^nant with 
manly strength for every one, poet or teacher, 
who is striving to express deep truths for 
which the men of his generation are not 
prepared. 

And remark, merely by the way, in this 
sonnet, Wordsworth's corroboration of the view 
I have placed before you, that Poetry is a some- 
thing to which words are the accidental) not by 
any means the essential form. 

"High is our calling, friend ! Creative An, 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues,) 

Demands the service of a> mind and heart, 

Though sensitive, yet, in thetr weakest part. 
Heroically fiishioned — to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 

While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 

And, oh ! when Nature sinks, as oft she may. 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward. 

And in the soul admit of no decay, 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness — 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard ! " 
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We will next listen to the account given us 
by Milton, of the conditions under which Poetry 
is possible, — lofty and majestic, as wc should 
expect from him : — 

** This is not to be obtained but by devout prayer to 
ibat Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends his seraphim with the hallowed 
hre of his alur, to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases. To this must be added industrious and select 
reading, steady observation, and insight into all seemly 
and generous acts and affairs." 

Tennyson shall close this brief list, with 
what he thinks the poet's calling : 

"The poet in a golden dime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 
Dower'd with the hate of hate, the score of scam, 

The love of love." 

That is, — the Prophet of Truth receives for 
his dower the scorn of men in whose breasts 
scorn dwells; hatred from men who hate j 
while his reward is in the gratitude and affec- 
tion of men who seek the truth which they 
love, more eagerly than the faults which their 
acuteness can blame. 

" He saw through life and death, thro' good and ill] 
He saw thro' his own soul, 
The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 

" Before him lay." 
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And again : 

" Thus truth was multiplied on truth : the world 
Like one great garden shoVd, 
And thro' the wrealhs of Hoating dark upcurled 
Rare sunrise flow'd. 

"And Freedom ircar'd in that augim sunrise, 
Her beautiful, bold brow. 
When rites and forms before his burning eyes 

Melted like snow." 

Rare gifts of nature : power to read the "open 
secret of the universe " ; the apostlcship of light, 
truth, liberty ; the faculty of discerning the life 
and meaning which underlie all forms : this is 
Tennyson's notion of a poet. You have heard 
the master-spirits discoursing- of their art. Now 
if after thesCj you turn to Pope's conception 
again, you will feel there is a descent as into 
another region. A mighty gulf lies between. 
It is impossible to place these men tn the same 
order. No man is higher than his own ideal of 
excellence ; it is well if he attains that. Pope 
reached all he aimed at : he reached no more. 

I placed Tennyson in the first order. And 
this not from any bigoted blindness to his 
deficiencies and faults, which are many; nor 
from any Quixotic desire to compare him with 
the very highest; but because, if the division 
be a true one which separates poets into the 
men of genuine passion and men of skill, it is 
impossible to hesitate in which |Tcnnyson is to 
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be placed. I ranked him with the first order, 
because with great mastery over his tnalcrfal ; 
words, great plastic power of versification and 
a rare gift of harmony, he has also Vision or 
Insight; and because, feeling intensely the 
great questions of his day, not as a mere man 
of letters but as a man, he is to some extent the 
interpreter of his age, not only in its mysticism, 
which I tried to show you is the necessary re- 
action from the rigid formulas of science and 
the earthliness of an age of work, into the 
vagueness which belongs to in5nitude, but also 
in his poetic and almost prophetic solution of 
some of its great questions. 

Thus in his Princess, which he calls a 
" medley," the former haif of which is sportive, 
and the plot almost too fantastic and impossible 
for criticism, while the latter portion seems too 
serious for a story so slight and flimsy, he has 
with exquisite taste disposed of the question 
which has its burlesque and comic as well as 
its tragic side, of woman's present place and 
future destinies. And if any one wishes to see 
this subject treated with a masterly and delicate 
hand, in protest alike against the theories which 
would make her as the man, which she could 
only be by becoming masculine, not manly, 
and those which would have her to remain the 
toy, or the slave, or the slight thing of senti- 
mental and frivolous accomplishment which 
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education has hitherto aimed at making her, I 
would recommend him to study the last few 
pages of the Princess, where the poet brings 
the question back, as a poet should, to nature ; 
develops the ideal out of the actual woman, 
and reads out of what she is, on the one hand, 
what her Creator intended her to be, and, on 
the other, what she never can nor ought to be. 

And again, in his " In Memoriam," he has 
grappled with the scepticism of his age ; not 
like the school-divine, but like a poet ; not as 
a priest, with the thunder of the pulpit, or the 
ban of the conventicle, but as a man : a man 
of large, human heart, who feels that not doubt, 
but faith is greatness and blessedness, yet that 
doubt must not be put down by force or terror, 
nor silenced by logic, but pass into belief 
through sorrow, and by appeal to the intui- 
tions of the Soul. 

The severity with which an article written 
against this poem was criticised in the previous 
lecture, may have seemed to you more than 
adequate. Let me explain. Three things only 
in this world should receive no quarter : 
Hypocrisy, Pharisaism, and Tyranny. Hypo- 
crisy, of course, is out of the question here. 
But by Pharisaism in religion, we mean, not 
attachment to forms, but an incapacity of 
seeing or believing in goodness separate from 
some particular form, either of words or ritual. 
E 
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The incipient stage of Pharisaism is that in 
which men are blind to excellence which does 
not belong to their awn faction : the final and 
completed stage is that in which goodness seems 
actually evil. Plainly, there can be no remedy 
for that : when good is taken for evil, and evil for 
good, the heart has reached its last rottenness. 
By Pharisaism in art we mean, not an attach- 
ment to particular schools, but an inability 
of recognising beauty, except in accordance 
with conventional rules and established maxims: 
its incipient stage is when beauty in aberrant 
types is not felt; its final and hopeless stage is 
reached when such beauty appears deformity. 

Now it was the Pharisaism of that article 
which appeared to me to deserve no common 
severity. 

Tyranny merits the same treatment. Had it 
been from a feeble antagonist that this criticism 
proceeded, it might have been left unnoticed. 
Who " breaks a butterfly upon a wheel"? Or 
had it been vulgar, personal slander, it had 
been met, as all such things are best met, in 
silence. But the journal in which this critique 
appeared is no vidgar slanderer ; scarcely ever 
is an article in its columns deficient in talent at 
least; few would like to writhe beneath its lash. 
It wields a gigantic power. Well, it is excellent 

" To have a giant's sUength : but it is lyrannous 
To use it like a giant." 
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And because that article was written with 
merciless severity, weighted with all the 
authority of a powerful journal, and hidden 
behind the shelter of an anonymous incognito, 
therefore it seemed to me a bounden duty to 
show to Working Men that a giant can be 
crushed, and that they are not to be led 
blindfold by the press; inasmuch as even an 
article in the "leading journal of Europe" 
may be flippant, clever, arrogant, and 
shallow. 

We proceed to the more direct business of 
this evening : the influence of Poetry on the 
Working Classes. But first, I disclaim the 
notion of treating this subject as if Poetry had 
a different sort of influence on them from that 
which it has on other classes. Very false is 
that mode of thought which recognises the souls 
of the classes who are not compelled to work as 
composed of porcelain, and of those who are 
doomed to work as made of clay. They feel, 
weep, laugh, alike: alike have their aspiring 
and their degraded moods : that which tells on 
one human spirit, tells also upon another. 
Much, therefore, of what is to be said will be- 
long to men of work; not especially, but only 
as human beings. If Poetry influences men, it 
must influence Working Men. 

The influence of Poetry depends partly on 
the form ; and parity on the spirit which 
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animates the form, t will consider the influence 
of form first 

We have defined Poetry to be a work of 
im^ination wrought into form by art Poetry 
is not imagination, but imagination shaped. 
Not feeling ; but feeling expressed symboli- 
cally : the formless suggested indirectly through 
form. Hence the form is an essential element 
of Poetry; and it becomes necessary to trace 
its influence. 

The form in which political feeling expresses 
itself is infinitely varied. There may be a poet- 
ical act, or a poetical picture, or a poetical 
aspect of scenery, or poetical words ; to which 
last form wc technically give the name of 
Poetry. 

Take an example from an expression of 
countenance, which may be poetical. There 
are feelings which cannot be spoken out in 
words ; therefore the Creator has so constituted 
the human countenance that it is expressive, 
and you only catch the meaning sympathetically 
by the symbolism of the features. We have all 
seen such Poetry. We have seen looks inspired. 
We have seen whole worlds of feeling in a 
glance; scorn, hatred, devotionj infinite tender- 
ness. This is what, in portraits, we call ex- 
pression, as distinguished from similarity of 
feature. Innumerable touches perfect the one : 
sometimes one masterly stroke will suggest the 
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other, so that nothing can add to it. This Js 
Poetry. To such a look the addition of a word 
would have spoilt all — 

" For words are weak, and most to sceic, 

When wanted fifty-fold ; 
And then, if silence will nol speak. 
And trembling lip, and changing cheek, 

There's nothing toid^' 

The form of Poetry, again, may be that of a 
symbolical action. The Eastern nations express 
themselves abundantly in this way : and if the 
subject were not too sacred, I might adduce 
many examples from the significant actions 
of the Hebrew prophets. But I will, instead, 
instance a case of modern history. Perhaps 
you have read the anecdote (I do not know on 
what historical authority it rests) of the Earl of 
Warwick, in one of his last battles, probably 
that of Barnet, when he found the day going 
against him, dismounting from his favourite 
chai^cFj and before all his array plunging his 
sword into its heart, thereby cutting off the 
possibility of escape, and expressing his resolve 
there to win or fall. Conceive Warwick putting 
that into direct words. Conceive his attempt- 
ing to express all that was implied in that act: 
the energy of despair, the resolve, the infinite 
defiance,, the untold worlds o^ farce that must 
be in a man who could do an act the whole 
terribleness of which none but a soldier could 
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appreciate, slaying with his own hand the horse 
and friend that had borne him through death 
and perils. And conceive the infiuence upon 
the troops — how it must have said to any 
recreant wavercr in the ranks, "Stand like a 
man, and dare to die 1 " 

The next instance Is a less dignified one ; 
but 1 select it that we may discern the mani- 
fold shapes and degrees of poetic form. History 
tells us of a prince of France who asked per- 
mission to ofTer a present to one mucli loved. 
The permission was given : the gift chosen, a 
portrait : but with a stipulation annexed, in 
order to prevent extravagance, that it should 
not be larger than could be worn as a ring 
upon the finger, and that it should not be set 
in jewels. The portrait was completed as 
agreed on ; but, instead of a glass, it was covered 
with a single plate, cut out of tlic centre of an 
enormous diamond, which, of course, was sacri- 
ficed in the cutting. When the ingenious 
treachery was discovered, the picture was re- 
turned : whereupon the royal lover ground the 
diamond to powder, and dusted with it, instead 
of sandj his letter of reply. Tlie use of this? 
It was useless. Had it been a matter of utility, 
it had not been one of Poetry. It was modified 
by French feeling, doubtless. Yet beneath it 
you will discern something that was not merely 
French, but human, and which constitutes the 
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Poetry of the whole system af present giving. 
That which in the poh'te Frenchman was some- 
thing more than gallantry, would have been in 
another, and in him, too, under more earnest 
or less successful circumstances, the chivalrous 
feeling which desires to express itself in its true 
essence, as devotion to the weaker, through a 
sacrifice which shall be costly (the costlier the 
more grateful, as the relief of feeling to the 
giver), and which shall be quite Immeasurable 
by, and independent of, the question of utility. 
The love of the base and plebeian spirit is the 
desire to ia^e all it can. The love of the nobler 
spirit is the desire to give all it can. Sacrifice 
is its only true expression; and every form of 
sacrifice in which the soul tries to express and 
relieve itself, whether it be in the lavish magni- 
ficence in which self and life can be freely 
spent, orthe vulgar magnificence called princely, 
■with which gold and jewels can be squandered, 
is a form of Poetry, more or less dignified. 

It will now be clear, that in the large sense 
of the word Poetry, its proper form is always 
symbolism. The poet derives his power from 
the ardour of mankind to adopt symbols, and 
catch enthusiasm from them. Poetry is the 
language of symbolism. 

Therefore we all are susceptible of its in- 
fluences. Many a man who thinks he has no taste 
for Poetry, because he does not chance to feel it 
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in one of its forms, rhythmic words, is jret no 
stranger to its power. What is religious for- 
malism, but an exaggeration or petrifaction 
of a true conviction — that outward forms and 
material symbols have a language of their own, 
fraught with a deeper, because infinite, religious 
significance to the heart than ever came from 
the poor rhetoric of the pulpit? Why is it 
that on the battlefield there is ever one spot 
where the sabres glitter faster, and the pistol's 
flash is more frequent, and men and officers 
crowd together in denser masses ? They are 
struggling for a flag, or an eagle, or a standard. 
Strip it of its symbolism — ^take from it the 
meaning with which the imagination has in- 
vested it, and it is nothing but a bit of silk rag, 
torn with shot and blackened with powder. Now 
go with your common sense and tell the soldier 
he is madly striving about a bit of rag. See 
if your common sense is as true to him as his 
Poetry, or able to quench it for a moment. 

Take a case. Among the exploits of 
marvellous and almost legendary valour per- 
formed by that great Chieftain, to whom not 
many years ago, when disaster after disaster 
left it uncertain whether the next mail would 
brings us news that we possessed any Indian 
Empire at all, the voice of England, with one 
unanimous impulse, cried, " There is one man 
in Britain who has the right of wisdom as well 
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as courage to command in chief," — that daring 
warrior who, when the hour of danger was 
past, and the hour of safety had come, was 
forgotten by his country ; to whom in the hour 
of fresh danger the people of Engiand will 
look again, and his generous spirit will forget 
neglect; who has been laid aside uncoroneted 
and almost unhonoured, because he ivould pro- 
mote and distinguish the men of work In pre- 
ference to the men of rank, and wealth, and 
titled idleness — amongst his achievements not 
the least wondrous was his subjugation ^f the 
robber tribes of the Cutchee hills, in the I'J'SrEh 
of Scinde. Those warriors had been unsubdued 
for six hundred years. They dwelt in a crater- 
like valley, surrounded by mountains, through 
which there were but two or three narrow en- 
trances, and up which there was no access but by 
goat paths, so precipitous that brave men grew 
dizzy and could not proceed. So rude and 
wild was the fastness of Trukkee, that the 
entrances themselves could scarcely be dis- 
covered amidst the labyriutli-like confusion of 
rocks and mountains. It was part of the 
masterly plan by which Sir Charles Napier had 
resolved to storm the stronghold of the robbers, 
to cause a detachment of his arnjy to scale the 
mountain side. A service so perilous could 
scarcely be commanded. Volunteers were 
called for. There was a regiment, the 64th 
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Bengal Infantry, which had been recently dis- 
graced, in consequence of mutiny at Shikarpoor, 
their colonel cashiered, and their colours taken 
from them — a hundred of these men volunteered. 
" Soldiers of the 64th," said the commander, 
who knew the way to the soldier's heart, " your 
colours are on the top of yonder hill ! " I 
should like to have seen the precipice that 
would have deterred the 64th regiment, after 
words like those from tlie lips of the conqueror 
of Scinde ! 

And now, suppose that you had gone with 
common-sense and economic science, and proved 
to them that the colours they were risking their 
lives to win back, were worth but so many 
shillings sterling value — tall me, which would 
the stern workers of the 64th regiment have 
found it easiest to understand, common-sense 
or Poetry ? Which would they have birlieved, 
Science, which said, " It is manufactured silk"; 
or Imagination, whose kingly voice had made it 
" colours " ? 

It is in this sense that the poet has been 
called as the name imports, creator, namer, 
maker. He stamps his own feeh'ng on a form 
or symbol : names it, and makes it what it was 
not before : giving to feeling a local habitation 
and a name, by associating it with form. Be- 
fore, it was silk — so many square feet : now, it 
is a thing for which men will die. 
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And here we get at two distinctions- 
First, between the poet and the rhymester. 
A poet is one who creates or names : who in- 
terprets old or new thoughts by fresh symbolism. 
The rhymester repeats the accredited forms and 
phrases : and because he has got the knack of 
using metaphors and diction, which have been 
the living langu^e of the makers of them, he 
is mistaken for a poet. Smooth writing, and 
facility of versification, and expertness in piec- 
ing together poetical words and images, do not 
constitute Poetry. 

Next, a distinction between the poet and the 
mystic. The poet uses symbols, knowing that 
they are symbols. The mystic mistakes them 
for realities. Thus to Swedenborg a cloud, or 
a vine, or a cedar, correspond throughout 
Scripture with one mystic spiritual truth ; mean 
one thing, and but one. And thus to the 
mystical formalist, a sign or symbol is confused 
with the truth which it symbolises : that symbol 
is tlte symbol of that truth: and to treat the 
symbol as Hezektah treated the brazen serpent 
is sacrilege. Now, the poet remains sane upon 
this point : his " fine frenzy " never reaches the 
insanity which mistakes his own creations for 
fixed realities. To him a cloud or flower may 
express at different times a thousand truths: 
material things are types to him, in a certain 
mood, of this truth or that j but he knows that 
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to another persoot or to himself in another 

mood, they are types of something else. 
Tennyson has said this well— 

" But any man who walks the mead, 
In bud, or blade, or bluom may lind, 
According as his humours lead, 
A meaning suited to his mind. 
For liberal applications lie 
In Art as Nature, dearest friend : 
So 'twere to cramp its use, if I 
Should hook it to some useful end." 

And this will help tis to discern how far there 
is truth in the opinion that Poetry belongs to 
the earlier ages, and declines with the advance 
of civilization. Symbols perish — Poetry never 
dies. There was a time when the Trajan war, 
before Homer sang it, was what Milton says of 
tlie unsung wars of the Saxon Heptarchy, a 
conflict of kites and crows ; the martyr's stake, 
a gibbet ; Olympus and Parnassus, and a hiU 
more holy still, common hills. The time may 
come when, as they were once without poetical 
associations, most of them shall be unpoetical 
again. And because of such a dying of the 
glory from the past, people begin to fancy that 
Poetry has perished. But is human courage 
lost, fidelity, imagination, honourable aims? Is 
the necessity of utterance gone, or the suffi- 
ciency of finite words for illimitable feeling 
greater? When the old colours of a regiment 
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are worn out, it is sometimes the custom to 
bum them, and drink the ashes in wine, with 
solemn silence ; before the consecration of new 
colours. Weil, that is all we want. Let old 
forms and time-honoured words perish with due 
honour, and give us fresh symbols and new 
forms of speech to express, not what our 
fathers felt, but what we feel. Goethe says, 
" The spirit-world is not foreclosed. Thy senses 
are dulled ; thy heart is dead. Arise, become 
a learner ; and bathe that earthly breast of 
thine, unwearied, in the dew of a fresh 
morning," 

And this alone would be enough to show that 
the Poetry of the coming age must come from 
the Working Classes. In the upper ranks, 
Poetry, so far at least as it represents their life, 
has long been worn out, sickly, and sentimental. 
Its manhood is elTete. Feudal aristocracy with 
its associations, the castle and the tournament, 
has passed away. Its last healthy tones came 
from the harp of Scott. Byron sang its funeral 
dirge. But tenderness, and heroism, and en- 
durance still want their voice, and it must come 
from the classes whose observation is at first 
hand, and who speak fresh from nature's heart. 
What has Poetry to do with the Working 
Classes? Men of work [ we want our Poetry 
from you — from men who wiil dare to live a 
brave and true life ; not like poor Burns, who 
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was fevered with flattery, manful as he was, and 
dazzled by the vulgar splendours of the life of 
the ^eat, which he despised and still longed 
for; but rather like Ebenezer Elliot, author of 
the Corn Law Rhymes. Our soldier ancestors 
told you the signiticance of high devotion and 
loyalty which lay beneath the smoke of battle- 
fields, Now rise and tell us the living meaning 
there may be in the smoke of manufactories, 
and the heroism of perseverance, and the poetry 
of invention, and the patience of uncomplaining 
resignation. Remember the stirring words of 
one of your own poets : 

*' There's a light about to break, 
There's a day a.bout to dawn : 
Men of thought, and men of action I 

Clear the way I" 

Consider, next, the influence of the spirit of 
Poetry as distinguished from the particular 
form in which it may be manifested. 

The poets of the higher order are susceptible 
of a still further subdivision. There are those 
who project themselves out of their own parti- 
cular being, and become by imagination one 
with that on which they meditate : and those 
who inform all they gaze on with their own 
individuality. Those, that is, who sympathise 
with all that is created ; and those whose imag- 
ination makes alt to sympathise with them. I 
need not say which of these two classes is the 
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domain of the higher Poetry. Wherever egoism 
enters, whether it be into life or into art, it 
degrades and narrows ; he through whom the 
universe speaks what God intended it to speak, 
is, as a poet, greater than he who through all 
the universe still only speaks out himself. 

Now remark the different influence of these 
classes. 

First, we have those whose Imagination re- 
presents all nature as sympathising with them ; 
and just as through a coloured glass a landscape 
looks red, blue, or yellow, as the glass may be 
tinted, so does one feeling modify all others, 
and colour all things with its own hue. In 
some measure this is true of us all. 

"I may not liope from outward rorms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 
O Lady ! we receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does nature live : 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! "* 

We all possess this tendency when the 
imagination has been intensified by one single 
passion or narrowed by one absorbing pursuit. 
Let me give you a very homely illustration. I 
was once passing through the finest street in Eng- 
land on the outside of a mail coach. A young 
■woman who sat near me, when we had reached 
the end of the street, suddenly exclaimed, " 1 
never saw so many narrow doors in all my life E " 
* Coleridge—" Ode lo Dejection." 
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When the first surprise, produced by an exclama- 
tion so much in discord with my own thoughts, 
had subsided, I began to make inquiries, and 
discovered that her father was a builder. The 
builder's daughter had cast the hue of her 
daily associations over everything. To her the 
buildings grey with the hoar of ages were as if 
they were not ; historical interest, architectural 
beauty, solemn associations did not exist To 
her there was nothing there but stones, graven 
by the stonemason's chisel, and doors, measur- 
able by the rule of the carpenter. And in the 
same way do wc all colour nature with our own 
pursuits. To a sportsman, a rich 6eld is covert 
for game: to a farmer, the result of guano : to 
a geologist, indication of a certain character of, 
subjacent rock. 

It is very instructive to observe how super- 
stition can thus summon all nature to be the 
minister of our human history, especially when 
it is rendered more imperious in its demands 
by pride. There is scarcely an ancient family 
which has not the tradition of preternatural 
appearances preceding the death or connected 
with the destinies of the chief members of the 
race. Shakspere, as usual, gives us this. Lear's 
anguish sheds the hue of ingratitude over the 
heavens. To Timon, sun, and moon, and stars 
are tinctured with his misanthropy. To Mac- 
beth, meditating murder, all nature is preter- 
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natural, sounds of simple instinct ominous, and 
all things conscious of his secret. 

" Now o'er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings ; and withered tnurther, 
Alarum'd by his setiiinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl 's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarqwin's ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-sec earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy verystone prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time. 
Which now suits with it." J 

" Come sealing night, ( 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day j ' 
And, with thy bloody and Lnvisible hand, 
Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great boud 
Which keeps me pale 1 Light thickens ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood ; 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 
Whde night's black agents to tlieir prey do rouse 1 " 

Observe, again, how Casca's conscience 
already half-burdened, distorts the simplest 
phenomena ; — 

" Against the capitol I met a lion, 
WIio ^{lared apon me, and went surly by 
Without annoying me ; and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women 
Transformed with their fear ; who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk Up and down the streets. 
And yesterday, the bird of night did sit 
Even at noonday, upon the market place, 
Hooting and shrieking." 
F 
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or all this apparent supernaturalisni, Cicero 
gives the true account, in reply : — 

" Indeed, it is a strange disposed lime ; 
But men may conslnic things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves." 

And Calphurniai with a presentiment of her 
husband's doom : — 

" There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A honc!is hath wbclpcd in the streets : 
And graves have yawned and yielded up their dead ; 
Fierce, fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and Hyht form of war. 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol ; 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 
Horses do neigh, and dying men did groan ; 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets," 

Mark, too, how, as I said, pride has its share in 

giving shape to this superstition. Cxsar replies, 
the valour of the conqueror defying omens, and 
the large heart of the man recognising his sub- 
jection to the laws of a common humanity : 

" Yet Cu:sa]' sihall go forth : for these predictioDS 
Arc to the world in general, as to Ca:6ar." 

But Calphurnia, with that worship of liigh 
birth which is peculiar to the feminine nature, 
answers : — 

"When beggars die there are no comets seen : 
The heavens tbemsehes blaze forth the death of princes." 
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So wonderful !s that egoism of man which can 
thus overspread the heavens with its woes, and 
read in the planets only prophecies of himself! 
Now that which belongs to us all in some moods 
is characteristic of some poets through all their 
nature, and pervades their work. The influence, 
therefore, of this class of Poetry, depends upon 
the tnau. The self which is thrown upon 
nature may be the lower or the higher self, and 
the influence will be correspondingly of the lower 
or the higher kind. 

Among the former divisions of the egoistic 
class of first-rate poets, severe justice compels 
me with pain to place Lord Byron. Brought 
up under the baleful influences of Calvinism, 
which makes sovereign Will the measure of 
Right, instead of Right the cause and law of 
Will, a system which he all his life hated and 
believed — fancying himself the mark of an 
inexorable decree, and bidding a terrible 
defiance to the unjust One who had fixed his 
doom — no wonder that, as in that strange 
phenomenon the spectre of the Brocken, the 
traveller sees a gigantic form cast upon the 
mistSj which he discovers at last to be but his 
own shadow ; so, the noble poet went through 
life haunted, turn which way he would, with the 
gigantic shadow of himself, which obscured the 
heavens and turned the light into thick darknesa 

Foremost among those in whonn a higher self 
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informs all objects, stands Milton. We are 
compelled to place him with those in whom 
egoism is not wholly absorbed in nature. 
Shaksperc is a " voice."' Read Shakspere 
through, and, except from some of his sonnets, 
you could not guess who or what manner of 
man be was. But you could not read Milton 
long without discovering the man through the 
poet. His domestic miseries are reflected in 
his Samson Agonistcs. In his Comus, that 
majestic psalm to Chastity, are blended the 
antique heroism of his Pagan studies, and the 
Christian sanctities of his rare manhood. His 
very angels reason upon Puritan questions ; 
and it was the taunt of Pope, that in the Eternal 
lips themselves, redemption is a contrivance or 
scheme according to the systematic theology of 
a school divine. And yet the egoism with 
which all his Poetry is impregnated is the 
egoism of a glorious nature. If we were asked 
who in the eighteen Christian centuries stands 
before us as Uie highest approximation to what 
we conceive as Christian manhood, In which are 
rarely blended the opposites of purity and 
passion, gracefulness and strength, sanctity and 
manifold fitness for all the worldly duties of 
the man and the citizen, we should scarcely 
hesitate to answer — John Milton. The poet is 
overshadowed by the individual man : but the 
influence of the man is all for good. 
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Now compare with these the poets who see 
in Nature not themselves, but Nature ; who are 
her voice, not she theirs. Of this class, likewise, 
there are two divisions : ttie first represented by 
Shakspere, the second by Wordsworth. 

Shakspere is an universal poet, because he 
utters all that is in men ; Wordsworth, because 
he speaks that which is in all men. There is 
much difference between these two statements. 

The perfection of Shakspere, like all the 
highest perfection, consists, not in the pre- 
dominance of a single quality, or feeling, but in 
the just balance and perfect harmony of all. 
You cannot say whether the tragic element of 
our nature, or the comic, predominates; whether 
he has more sympathy with its broad laugh, or 
its secret sigh ; with the contempIatJveness of 
Hamlet, which lets the moment of action pass, 
or the promptitude of Hotspur; with the 
aristocratic pride of Coriolanus, which cannot 
deiga to canvass the mob for votes, or the 
coarse wit and human instincts of the serving 
men. 

Wordsworth, on the contrary, gives to us 
humanity stripped of its peculiarities ; the feel- 
ings which do not belong to this man or that, 
this or that age, but are the heritage of our 
common nature. " That," says he in a private 
letter, " which will distinguish my poems here- 
after from those of other poets, is this : that 
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while other poets laboured to exhibit that which 
distinguishes one man from another, especially 
the dramatic poets, I have made it my con- 
cern to exhibit that which ts. common to all 
men," 

As a specimen of this^ take that well-known 
poem : 

" She was a Phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight : 
A lov«Iy Apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; 
Like Twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about hcr drawn 
From May-time's briKhtest, loveliest dawn ; 
A dancing sbape, an image any. 
To haunt, to iitartlc, and way-lay. 

" I saw her upon nearer view, 
A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 
A Creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

" And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A Traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
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A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and brigbt, 
With sometbing of an angel lighl." 

You will observe that it is not a portrait like 
one of Shakspere's, in which, gradually, a par- 
ticular female character unfolds a personality 
which belongs to Miranda or to Juliet, and 
could not belong to Cleopatra or to Lady 
Macbeth : nor a description Hike Tennyson''s, 
which, if true of Isabel or Lilian, must be 
false of Adeline or Eleanore : nor, again, this 
or that woman, coloured in the false hues 
which passion or fancy have thrown on her for 
a time : but womanhood in its essence, and 
divested of its peculiarities of nation or century : 
such as her Creator meant her to be : such as 
every woman is potentially if not actually: 
such as she appears successively to the lover, 
the husband, and the friend, separating from 
such lover, husband, and friend, the accidents 
of an English, Spanish, or French temperament 
And yet, remark that this womanhood, so 
painted, is not a mere thin, unsubstantial 
abstraction of the intellect ; but a living, 
tangible image, appreciable by the senses, a 
single, total impression, "sensuous," as Milton 
says of Poetry : else it would rot be Poetry, 
but a scientific definition. You have before 
you an ideal clothed in flesh and blood. 
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without the limitations of any particular 

idiosyncrasy. 

This is the sense in which poets like Words- 
worth arc universal poets and free from egoism ; 
very different from the sense in which Shakspere 
is universal. 

Now to compare the various influences of 
these poets. And, first, to compare class with 
class. The poet in whom individuality pre- 
dominates wi!t have a more definite influence: 
he of whom universality is the characteristic, a 
more wide and lasting one. The influence of 
Cowper^ Milton, or Byron, on individuals is 
distinct and appreciable: that of Homer and 
Shakspere, almost imperceptible on single 
minds, is spread silently over ages, and deter- 
mines the character of the world's literature and 
the world's feeling. 

Comparing each class with itself, and taking 
first that which we have characterized as the 
more egoistic, the more popular will he almost 
always the less pure, because the passionate 
enthusiasm for what is great and good is shared 
by few, comparatively with the power of com- 
prehending the might and force of what we 
commonly call the passions. Milton is placed 
with honour on our shelves. We read Byron 
through and through. 

Next, of the poets of nature, Shakspere, and 
the very few who can be ranked with him, will 
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be more popular than such as Wordsworth ; not 
because he is g;reater. though he is, of course, 
irn measurably, but because his greatness, like 
that of nature's self, is broken into fragments, 
and all can find in him something corresponding 
with their humour. Only a few, like Herschel 
and Humboldt, can comprehend with something 
like adequaleness the Cosmos, or Order of the 
Universe ; there is no one who cannot read a 
page of it And so, very few of those who talk 
of Shakspere's greatness, know Aaw great he 
is ; but all can mark with pencil dashes certain 
lines and detached acts; and tf you examined 
the copy so dashed and marked, you would 
probably discover what in Shakspere bears, or 
was supposed to bear, reference to the reader's 
own character, or more properly, illustrated his 
or her private prejudices, peculiarities, and 
personal history ; but, unless a hand as free 
from egoism as Shakspere's own had drawn the 
lines of approval, you would gain from the 
book of extracts made up of all such passages, 
not the nature of Man, but the idiosyncrasy of 
a man. Tell us, therefore, that a man's favourite 
poet is such as Wordsworth, and we know 
something about his character ; but tell us that 
he delights in Shakspere, and we know as yet 
no more of him than if it had been said that 
life has joys for him. He may be a Marl- 
borough, or he may be a clown- 
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Permit me to offer you two pieces of advice, 
resulting from what has been said. 

First, Cultivate universality of taste. There 
is no surer mark of a half-educated mind than 
the incapacity of admiring various forms of 
excellence. Men who cannot praise Drydcn 
without dispraising Coleridge ; nor feel the 
stern, earthly truthfulness of Crabbe without 
disparaging the wild, ethereal, impalpable 
music of Shelley; nor exalt Spenser except by 
sneering at Tennyson, are precisely the persons 
to whom it should in consistency seem strangle 
that in God's world there is a place for the 
eagle and the wren, a separate grace to the 
swan and the humming-bird, their own fragrance 
to the cedar and the violet. Enlarge your 
tastes, that you may enlarge your hearts as well 
as your pleasures : feel all that is beautiful — 
love all that is good. The first maxim in 
religion and in art is — sever yourself from all 
sectarianism i pledge yourself to no school ; cut 
your life adrift from all party ; be a slave to 
no maxims; stand forth, unfettered and free, 
servant only to the truth. And if you say, 
" But this will force each of us to stand alone" : 
I reply — Yes, grandly alone ! untrammelled by 
the prejudices of any, and free to admire the 
beauty, and love the goodness of them alL 

Secondly, of the writers whom we called 
^oistic, in whom, that is, the man predominates 
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over the poet, choose such only as are the un- 
feigned servants of goodness — I do not mean 
goodliness — to be your special favourites. In 
early !ife, it is, I believe, from this class solely 
that our favourites are selected : and a man's 
character and mind are moulded for good or 
evil far more by the forms of imagination which 
surround his childhood than by any subsequent 
scientific training. We can recollect how a 
couplet from the frontispiece of a hymn-book 
struck deeper roots into our being, and has 
borne more manifest fruits, than all the formal 
training we ever got. Or we can trace, as 
unerringly as an Indian on the trail, the several 
influences of each poet through our lives : the 
sense of unjust destiny which was created by 
Byron ; the taint of Moore's voluptuousness ; 
the hearty, healthful life of Scott ; the calming 
power of Wordsworth ; the masculine vigour of 
Dryden. For it is only in after years that the 
real taste for the very^highest Poetry is acquired. 
Life, and experience, as weil as mental cultiva- 
tion, are indispensable. In earlier life the 
Influence of the man is mightier than that of 
the poet Therefore, let every young man 
especially guard his heart and imagination 
against the mastery of those writers who sap 
his vigour and taint his purity. 

We proceed to name a few of the modes in 
which Poetry does actually influence men : 
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First. In the way of giving relief to feeling. 
It is a law of our nature that strong feeling, 
unexpressed either in words or action, becomes 
morbid. You need not dread the passionate 
man, whose wrath vents itself tn words : dread 
the man who grows pale, and suppresses the 
language of his resentment. There is some- 
thing in him yet to come out. This is the 
secret of England's freedom from revolution and. 
conspiracies : she has free discussion. Wrongs 
do not smoulder silently, to burst forth un- 
expectedly. Every grievance may have a hear- 
ing, and not being pent up, spends itself before 
it is dangerous. 

" The land wlierc, girt by friend or foe, 
A man may speak the thing he will." * 

Now, there arc feeh'ngs which, unuttered, 

would make a man dangerous — or morbid — or 

mad ; — utterance relieves, and, weakening the 

fetlittgy makes the man strong. 

"Tomcalonc there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong." 

For such feelings the poets find us suitable 
expression. In an artificial state of society, 
perhaps some young, warlike spirit pines for 
a more dangerous life than our quiet days give. 
Well, he reads Scott's border raids, or " Scots 
wha hae wi' Wallace bled," or Hohen Linden. 

• Tennysoa. 
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and the vivid forms of imagination receive, as 
it were, his superfluous energies, and the chafing 
subsides in unreal battle-fields : or some dis- 
eased germ of misanthropy is enlarging in his 
heart — secret discontent with life ; disagreement 
with the world; conflict between his nature 
and civil regulations. Let him read Byron — a 
dangerous cure — but in the end a certain one. 
Byron has said all that can be said upon the 
subject. What more can be added i* There is 
no restless feeling left behind of sometliing 
unsaid. Exhaustion follows — then health. For 
it is a mistake to think that Poetry is only good 
to nurse feeling. It is good for enabling us to 
get rtV^ of feeling for which there is no available 
field of action. It is the safety-valve to the 
heart. 

It has, besides, an elevating influence. It 
breaks the monotonous flatness of existence by 
excitement. Its very essence is that it exalts 
us, and puts us in a higher mood than that in 
which we live habitually. And this is peculiarly 
true of modem Poetry, A great critic * has said 
that the distinction between ancient and modern 
Poetry is, that the characteristic of the former is 
satisfaction, that of the latter aspiration. To the 
ancients this time-world was all. To round it 
with completeness, and hold all powers in har- 
monious balance, was their whole aim. Whereas, 
• Schlegel. 
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Christianity has dwarfed this life in comparison 
with the thought of an endless existence which 
It has revealed. To them the thought of death 
only came as a stimulus to increased enjoyment 
of that which must soon pass. To us that 
thought comes moderating and calming all 
pleasure. And hence the sad, dark character 
of Christian, especially northern Poetry ; as the 
utterance of a heart which is conscious of 
eternal discord rather than of perfection of 
powers ; and through it all there vibrates an 
under -tone of melancholy, adding even to mirth 
a peculiar pathos. Is it not better that it should 
be so ? Does not such poetry therefore more 
peculiarly belong to Working Men, whose life 
is desire, not enjoyment ; aspiration, not con- 
tentment ? 

Whoever will go into any Gothic cathedral 
in the evening, knowing nothing of the con- 
noisseurship of arcliitecture, and watch the effect 
produced on his mind by the lines which wander 
away, bewildering the eye with the feeling of 
endlessness, and losing themselves in the dark 
distances, and will then compare the total im- 
pression with that produced by tlie voluptuous, 
earthly beauty of a temple like the Madeleine 
in Paris, will understand, without the help of 
any scientific jai^on, the difference between the 
ancient idea of satisfaction and the modern one 
of aspiration. 
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But when we say that Poetry elevates, let it 
not be understood of the improvement of 
physical comforts. Poetry will not place a 
man in better circumstances ; but it ma.y raise 
him above his circumstances, and fortify him 
with inward independence ; as Lovelace, the 
cavalier poet, has very gracefully expressed, in 
lines written in confinement: — 

" Sione walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet, take 
That for a hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am, free, 
AngeU alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty." 

And yet, as there are some persons who 
cannot conceive of human elevation gjicept as 
connected with circumstantial condition, I must 
tell you an anecdote to satisfy even them. A 
lady, with whose friendship I am honoured, 
was travelling last summer in the Lake district 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Being in- 
terested in education, she visited many of 
the National Schools in that country. For 
the most part the result was uninteresting 
enough. The heavy looks and stolid intellects, 
which characterise our English agricultural 
population, disappointed her. But in one place 
there was a striking difference. The children 
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were sprightly, alert, and answered with inteUi- 
gencc all the questions proposed ; traced rivers 
from their sources to the sea, explaining- why 
the towns along their course were of such and 
such a character, and how the soil had modified 
the habits and lives of the inhabitants — with 
much of similar information. The schoolmaster 
had been educated at one of our great training 
seminaries. He was invited by the tourist 
to spend an hour at the hotel ; and when, 
after a long conversation, she expressed her 
surprise that one so highly educated should 
bury himself in a retired, unknown spot, 
with small stipend, teaching only a few rustics, 
he replied, after some hesitation — " Why, 
Madam, when this situation was first offered 
me, I was on the point of marriage ; and I 
calculated that it would be worth more to mc 
to live on a small salary, with domestic peace, 
in the midst of this beautiful scenery, than on 
a much larger sum in a less glorious spot" 

Now, there are people who can only estimate 
the worth of a thing by what it will bring. 
What is the use of Poetry? Well, perhaps 
they may answer that question for themselves, 
if I have shown tliat refined taste may be an 
equivalent for half an income, and a sense of 
what is beautiful in God's world may make a 
poor man 

"passing rich with forty pounds a-year." 
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The tendency, again, of Poetry is to unite 
men together. And this both indirectly and 
directly. 

It has been already said that the highest Poetry 
is that which represents the most universal feel- 
ing, not the most rare. It is in this sense that 
Milton's definition makes Poetry " simple " ; 
that is, it deals with the feelings which we have 
in common, as men, and not with those which we 
possess as a particular sort or class of men ; 
with the natural rather than the trained, arti- 
ficial, or acquired feelings ; just as the botanist 
is simple in contrast with the horticulturist 
The one seeks what is natural ; and to him 
nothing in nature is a weed. The other seeks 
rarities and hot-bed monstrosities. 

The Germans say that the world has pro- 
duced only three poets of first-rate genius : 
Homer, Shakspere, and Goethe. This, I sup- 
pose, is an exaggeration : nevertheless, it is true 
that the highest poets have been, like them, 
not a class or caste, but of humanity. Take, 
almost at a venture, the first familiar names 
that present themselves. 

Milton, by all the associations of education 
and refined taste, belonged to the royalists 
and the church ; but he threw himself, in spite 
of the vulgarities which repelled him personally 
from its worship and Left him at last without 
visible worship, on the side of the conventicle, 
G 
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because in the days of the Stuarts the cause of 
the conventicle was the cause of liberty and truth. 

Dante was a Romanist ; but no slave was he 
of popery. His world-wide conception repre- 
sents the heathens and the Ciirl^tians of all ages 
as the subjects of one moral government, re- 
sponsible to the laws impressed upon humanity 
rather than those written by the Church ; and 
his severe justice docs not scruple to consign a 
long list of bishops and popes to the eternal 
penalty of crimes. 

Or, again, Byron and Shelley — aristocrats 
both by birth, yet nn minions of a caste, nor 
champions of hereditary privil^e — they were 
men ; and their power lay in this, that they 
were the champions of human rights, as well as 
utterers of the passion that is in men. So far as 
they are great, they arc universal ; so far as 
they are small or bad, they are narrow and 
egotistical. And as time rolls on, that which is 
of self, limited and evil, will become obsolete, 
and wither, as the mortal warp and woof 
shrivelled on the arm of Halbert Glendinning, 
when he plunged It into the sacred flame to 
grasp the Volume of Truth at the bidding of 
the White Lady of Avenel ; and that of their 
works which will remain unconsumed will be 
the living flesh of the humanity that never dies 
— so much as is true to universal nature and to 
fact 
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It is thus that the poets universalise and 
unite. " One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin." And, hence, Poetry has been silently 
doing a work for the poorer classes when they 
were not aware of it ; for even that Poetry 
which does not interest them, may be opening' 
the hearts of the richer classes towards them. 
Did Burns teach the nobles no sympathy with 
the cares, and the loves, and the trials of the 
cotter's life? And when poor Hood wrote the 
"Song of the Shirt," so touchingly expressive 
of the sorrows of an unknown class, the over- 
worked needlewoman, and all England thrilled 
to the appeal : 

" O men, with sisters dear ! 

men with mothers and wiv«s I 
It is not linen you're wearing out. 
But human creatures' live5 " — 

and whet), in consequence, plan after plan was 
tried, and investigations instituted, and a kindlier 
interest evoked to ameliorate their condition, 
tell us — Had Poetry done nothing for the 
Working Classes P 

But it has a more direct influence than this 
in the way of uniting. Chiefly from that power 
with which the poetic nature is peculiarly gifted 
of discovering what Shakspere calls the " soul of 
goodness in things evil." Every great poet is 
a " double natured man " ; with the feminine 
and manly powers in harmonious union ; having 
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the tact, and the sympathy, and the intuition, 
and the tenderness of woman, with the breadth 
and mossiveness of the manly intellect, besides 
the calm justice which is almost exclusively 
masculine. For this reason a poet, seeing into 
the life of things, is not one-sided ; can see 
the truth which lies at the root of error ; 
can blame evil without hysterically raving 
against every doer of it ; disting^uishes between 
frailty and villainy; judges leniently, because by 
sympathy, he can look upon faults as they 
appear to those who committed them ; judges 
justly,, because so far as he is an artist, he can 
regard the feeling with which he sympathises 
from without; in a double way — realising it, 
but not surrendered to it 

I must quote two passages explanatory of 
the world of meaning contained in those few 
words of Shakspere : the "soul of goodness in 
things evil." 

Wordsworth means the same when he says : — 



"'Tis Nature's law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute, 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist, 
Divorced from good — a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. Then be assurtd 
That least of all can aught — that ever owned 
The heaven-regarding eye and front sublime 
Which man is born to, sink, howe'er depressed, 
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So low as tp be "scorned without a sin ; 
Without oflencp to Cod cast out of view." 

And again : — ' ■• , 

■'•"Ke. who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hotfr faculties 
That be hath never used': ^nd Thought with him 
Is in its infancy ;" ,-'■'.' 

One of the best illustrations -I can remember 
of this prerogative of the poet'to fasten the 
attention on what is human and'li»\<ible, rather 
than on what is evil, is Hood's" i^Brjidge of 
Sighs." This little poem is suggested .by the 
sight of a poor suicide, who has cast herself 
from one of the London bridges. Pm'dety, 
male or female, would turn from such a 
spectacle with disgust: the disciple of some 
school of cold divinity would see in it only a 
text for a discourse on hell. The poet discerns 
something in it of a deeper mystery, not so 
flippantly to be solved. He bids you 

"Touch her not scornfully, 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her; 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 
Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful, 
Past all dishonoijr, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful," 
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And observe tiow, with exquisite truthfulness, 
he fixes your attention, not upon that in which 
the poor outcast differs from you, but on that 
in which her sisterhood to tlie human family 
consisted — and, for aught ^i7h may dare to say, 
still consists — 

"Wonderment guesses 
Wher«.was her home? 
Who was ber father ? 
, Who was her mother ? 
- , '- 'Had she a sister? 
Had she a brother ? 
V - . Or was there a nearer one 

Still, and a dearer one 
Vet, than all other?" 



.'./ 



And mark how — without any feeble senti- 
mentalism, without once confusing the bound- 
aries of right and wrong, without hinting a 
suspicion that vice is not vice, and wrong not 
wrong — he simply reminds you that judgment 
docs not belong to you, a fellow-creature and a 
sinner ; and bids you place her in the attitude 
in which alone you have a right to regard her 
now — 

"Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breast ; 

Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving in meekness 

Her sins to her Saviour." 

I should not like to be the woman who could 
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read that poem without something more than 
sentimental tears, an enlarged humanity, and a 
deeper justice; nor should I like to be the man 
who could rise from the perusal of it without a 
mighty throb added to the conviction that 
libertinism is a thing of damnable and selfish 
cowardice. 

Again, Poetry discovers good in men who 
differ from us, and so teaches us that we are 
one with them. FoiSthe poet belongs to the 
world rather than to nts—fiarty : speaks his 
party's feelings, which are hu^ian : not their 
watchwords and formulas, whicri;^being forms 
of the intellect, are transitory, ofEen false, 
always limited. Thus, Romanism and Puri- 
tanism, and their modern feeble descendants, as 
dogmatic systems, are forbidding enough. But 
listen to Dante, and you will feel that purgatory, 
false as a dogma, is true as the symbolism of an 
everlasting fact of the human soul. Hear 
Milton sing, and the k-eari of Puritanism is re- 
cognised as a noble and a manly thing. And, 
however repelled you may be by the false 
metaphysics, the pretensions to infallible inter* 
pretations, the cant phrases, and the impotent 
intolerance which characterize the dwarfed and 
dwindled Puritanism of our own days, out of 
which all pith and manhood appear to have 
departed, who does not feel disposed to be 
tender to it for Cowper's gentle sake? How- 
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ever out of date the effort of the Tractarian 
may seem to you, to reproduce the piety of the 
past through the forms of the past, instead of 
striving, like a true prophet, to interpret the 
aspirations of the present in forms which shall 
truly represent and foster them, what man is 
there to whose heart Kcble has not shown that 
in Tractarianism, too, there is a " soul of g;ood- 
ncss," a life and a meaning which mere nega- 
tions cannot destroy ? 

Lastly, 1 name the refining influence of 
Poetry. Wc shall confine our proofs to that 
which it has already done in making men and 
life less savage, carnal, and mercenary ; and this 
especially in the three departments which were 
the peculiar sphere of the Poetry which is called 
romantic. Beneath its influence, passion became 
love; selfishness, honour; and war, chivalry. 

The first of these, as a high sentiment, can 
only be said to have come into existence with 
the Christianity of the Middle Ages. All who 
are familiar with the Greek and Roman Poetry, 
know that the sentiment which now bears the 
name, was unknown to the ancients. It became 
what it is when passion had been hallowed by 
imagination. Then, and not till then, it became 
loyalty to female worth, consecrated by religion. 
For the sacred thought of a Virgin Mother 
spread its sanctity over the whole idea of the 
sex. Christianity had given to the world a 
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new object for its imagmation ; and the idolatry 
into which it passed in the Church of Rome, 
was but the inevitable result of the effort of 
rude minds struggling to express in form the 
new idea of a divine sacredness belonging to 
feminine qualities of meekness and purity, 
which the ages before had overlooked. That 
this influence of the religious element of the 
imagination on the earthlier feeling is not 
fanciful but historical, might be shown in the 
single case of Ignatius Loyola, on whose ardent 
temperament the influences of his age worked 
strongly. Hence it was that there seemed 
nothing profane when the chivalrous gallantry 
of the soldier transformed itself by, to him, a 
most natural transition, into a loyal dedication 
of all his powers to One who was " not a 
countess, nor a duchess, but much greater." 
But only think how he must have shrunk from 
this transference of homage, as blasphemous, if 
his former earthlier feelings had not been 
elevated by a religious imagination ; if, in short, 
his affections had been like those of the Greeks 
and Romans 1 

And while on the subject of the influence of 
all the higher feelings in elevating passion into 
that which is unselfish and pure, and even 
sublime, I wilt remind you of those glorious 
lines of Lovelace in reply to a reproach on 
account of absence caused by duty: 
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" Yet this inconstancy U such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more." 

Under the influence of imagination, selfish- 
ness became lionour. Doubtless, the law of 
honour is only half Christian. Yet it did this : 
it proclaimed the invisible truth above the 
visible comfort. It consecrated certain acts as 
right, uncalculatingly, and independently of 
consequences. It did not say — it will be Mitr 
for you in the end if you do honourably. It 
said — you must do honourably, though it be not 
better for you to do it, but worse, and deathful. 
It was not religion ; but it was better than the 
popular, merely prudential, mercenary religion, 
which says^ " Honesty is the best policy : godli- 
ness is gain : do right and you will not lose by 
it." Honour said, Perhaps you will lose — all — 
life : lose then, like a man ; for there is some- 
thing higher than life, dearer than even your 
eternal gain. It was not purely religious : for 
it retained the selfish element But it was a 
more refined selfishness which permitted a man 
to take another's life in defence of his honour, 
than that which requires him to do it in defence 
of his purse. 

Finally, through poetic imagination war be- 
came chivalry. The practice of arms ceased to 
be " a conflict of kites and crows " : it was 
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guarded by a refined courtesy from every rude 
and ungenerous abuse of superior strength. 

Upon this point there is much sophistry 
prevalent ; therefore it is worth while to see how 
the matter really stands, A truly great man — 
the American Channing — has said, I remember, 
somewhere in his works, that If armies were 
dressed in a hangman's or a butcher's garb, the 
false glare of military enthusiasm would be 
destroyed, and war would be seen in its true 
aspect as butchery. 

It is wonderful how the generous enthusiasm 
of DrChanning has led him into such a sophism. 
Take away honour, and imagination and Poetry 
from war, and it becomes carnage. Doubtless. 
And take away public spirit and invisible prin- 
ciples from resistance to a tax, and Hampden 
becomes a noisy demagogue. Take away the 
grandeur of his cause, and Washington is a 
rebel, instead of the purest of patriots. Take 
away imagination from love, and what remains ? 
Let a people treat with scorn the defenders of 
its liberties, and invest them with the symbols 
of degradation, and it will soon have no one to 
defend it. This is but a truism. 

But it is a falsity if it implies that the mere 
change of symbolic dress, unless the dress truly 
represented a previous change of public feeling, 
would reverse the feeling with which the pro- 
fession of arms is regarded. So long as people 
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found it impossible to confound the warrior 
with the hangman, all that a change of garb 
could do would be to invest the sign with 
new dignity. Things mean become noble by 
association : the Thistle — the Leek — the Broom 
of the Plantagenets — the Garter — and the 
Death's Head and Cross Bones on the front 
of the Black Brunswickers, typical of the stern 
resolve to avenge their Chief — methinks those 
symbols did not exactly change the soldier into 
a sexton ! 

But the truth is that here, as elsewhere, Poetry 
has reached the truth, while science and 
common-sense have missed it. It has distin- 
guished — as, in spite of all mercenary and feeble 
sophistry, men ever will distinguish — war from 
mere bloodshed. It has discerned the liigher 
feelings which lie beneath its revolting features. 
Carnage is terrible. The conversion of pro- 
ducers into destroyers is a calamity. Death, 
and insults to woman worse than death — and 
human features obliterated beneath the hoof 
of the war-horse — and reeking hospitals, and 
ruined commerce, and violated homes, and 
broken hearts — they are all awful. But there 
is something worse than death. Cowardice is 
worse. And the decay of enthusiasm and 
manliness is worse. And it is worse than death, 
aye, worse than a hundred thousand deaths, 
when a people has gravitated down into the 
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creed that the " wealth of nations " consists, not 
in generous hearts — " Fire in each breast, and 
freedom on each brow " — in national virtues, 
and primitive simplicity, and heroic endurance, 
and preference of duty to life ;^not in MEN, 
but in silk, and cotton, and something that they 
call *' capital." Peace is blessed. Peace, 
arising out of charity. But peace, springing 
out of the calculations of selfishness, is not 
blessed. If the price to be paid for peace is 
this, that wealth accumulate and men decay, 
better far that every street in every town of our 
once noble country should run blood ! 

Through the physical horrors of warfare, 
Poetry discerned the redeeming nobleness. For 
in truth, when war is not prolonged, the kindling 
of all the higher passions prevents the access of 
the baser ones. A nation split and severed 
by mean religious and political dissensions, 
suddenly feels its unity and men's hearts beat 
together, at the mere possibility of invasion. 
And even woman, as the author of the •' History 
of the Peninsular War" has well remarked, 
sufferer as she is by war, yet gains ; in the 
more chivalrous respect paid to her, in the 
elevation of the feelings excited towards her, 
in the attitude of protection assumed by men, 
and in the high calls to duty which arouse her 
from thefrivolousness and feebleness into which 
her existence is apt to sink. 
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I will illustrate this by one more anecdote 
rrom the same campaip^n to whicli allusion Has 
already been made — Sir Charles Napier's cam- 
paign a^jainst the robber tribes of Upper Scinde. 

A detachment of troops was marching along 
a valley, the clilTs overhanging which were 
crested by the enemy. A sergeant, with eleven 
men, chanced to become separated from the 
rest by taking the wrong side of a ravine, which 
Ihcy expected soon to terminate, but which 
suddenly deepened into an impassable chasm. 
The officer in command signalled to the party 
an order to return. They mistook the signal 
for a command to charge ; the brave fellows 
answered with a cheer, and charged. At the 
summit of the steep mountain was a triangular 
platform, defended by a breastwork, behind 
which were seventy of the foe. On they went, 
charging up one of those fearful paths, eleven 
against seventy. The contest could not long 
be doubtful with such odds. One after another 
they fell : six upon the spot^ the remainder 
hurled backwards ; but not until tliey had slain 
nearly twice their own number. 

There is a custom, wc are told, amongst the 
hiUsmen, that when a great chieftain of their 
own falls in battle, his wrist is bound with a 
thread cither of red or green, the red denoting 
the highest rank. According to custom, they 
stripped the dead, and threw their bodies over 
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the precipice- When their comrades came, they 
faund their corpses stark and gashed ; but 
round both wrists of every British hero was 
twined the red thread ! • 

I think you will perceive how Poetry, express- 
ing in this rude symbolism unutterable admira- 
tion of heroic daring, had given another aspect 
to war than that of butchery : and you will 
understand how, with such a foe, and such a 
general as the English commander, who more 
than once refused battle because the wives and 
children of the enemy were in the hostile camp, 
and he feared for their lives, carnage changed 
its character, and became chivalry : and how it 
was that the British troops learned to treat 
their captive women with respect : and the 
chieftains of the Cutchee hills offered their 
swords and services with enthusiasm to their 
conqueror ; and the wild hill-tribes, transplanted 
to the plains, became as persevering in agri- 
culture as they had been before in war. 

And now to conclude. They tell us that 
scenes such as this may be called for in this our 
England. I do not pretend to judge. We 
only know that a military nation is at our doors 
with 450,000 gallant soldiers under arms, every 
man burning to wipe out the memory of past 
defeats, with one at their head the prestige of 

' " History- or the Admiaktration afScinde," by Lieul.-Gcn. 

Sir William Napier. 
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whose name recalls an era of unparalleled 
brilliancy, many of them trained in a school of 
warfare where the razzias of Africa have not 
taught either scrupulosity or mercifulness. Wc 
know that a chieftain who is to rule France with 
any hope of imperial inHuencc, can best secure 
enthusiasm by giving victory to her armies ; 
and that French generals have already specified 
the way in which — I quote the words of 
Paixhan — a lesson might be taught to England 
which she should not soon forget 

No one who loves his country, — no one who 
knows what is meant by the sack of a town, 
especially by French soldiers — can contemplate 
the possibility of such an event, without a 
fervent hope that that day may never come. 
Nor does it become us to boast ; the enthusiasm 
of the platform is easy, and costs little : and we 
may be called upon, before very long, to show 
by something more than words, whether there 
be steel in our hearts and hands, or not. 

But thus much I will dare to say. If a foreign 
foot be planted on our sacred soil- — if the ring 
of the rifle of the Chasseurs de Vincennes be 
heard upon these shores, terrible as the first re- 
verses might be, when discipline could be met 
only by raw enthusiasm — thanks to gentlemen 
who have taught us the sublime mysteries of 
" capital " in lieu of the old English supersti- 
tions of Honour and Religion — they may yet 
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chance to learn that British Chivalry did not 
breathe her last at Moodkee or Ferozeshah, or 
Sobraon, or Goojerat, or Meeanee, or Hyderabad. 
They may yet be taught that there is some- 
thing beyond the raw hysterics of a transient 
excitement in the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
we have learned from our Master's cross. 
They may yet discover that amongst the 
artizans, and peasants, and working men of 
England, there are a thousand thousand worthy 
to be brothers of those heroic eleven who sleep 
beneath the rocks of Trukkee, with the red 
thread of Honour round their wrists. 
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WORDSW^ORTH 

A Lecture delivered to the Members of the 
Brighton Atheaseum, on February xoth, 
1853 

In order to treat fully the subject which I 
have ta bring before you this evening, I believe 
there are three points to which I ought prin- 
cipally to direct your attention. The first is, 
the qualifications necessary for appreciating 
poetry tn general, and for appreciating the 
poetry of Wordsworth in particular. The 
second is the character and life of Wordsworth, 
so far as they bear upon his poetry, and so far 
as they may have been supposed to have formed 
or modified his peculiar poetical theories and 
principles. The third point is, the theories and 
poetical principles of Wordsworth, and how far 
they are true, how far they have been exag- 
gerated, and how far Wordsworth has himself 
worked out the principles he has laid down. 

Now, it will be plain that the last of these is 
the most important point of all : it is, in fact, 
tke subject of our consideration ; but so many 
preliminary subjects have presented themselves 
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which must be gone into before we enter upon 
this, that I have found it necessary to reserve 
this third topic for a succeeding lecture,* con- 
fining myself on the present occasion merely 
to the first two points that I have aheady 
named. 

I have undertaken to lecture this evening 
upon Wordsworth, To some persons this will 
appear presumption ; to others, it will appear 
superfluous. To ail the admirers of Words- 
worth's genius, it will appear presumption. 
To these I simply reply, I know well the diffi- 
culty of the subject, I know how impossible it 
is to treat It adequately ; I am aware that pre- 
sumption is implied in the thought, that before 
it is pDsaible to criticise a man one must sym- 
pathise with him, and that to sympathise with 
a man implies that there is, to a certain extent, 
a power of breathing the same atmosphere. 
Nevertheless, I reply that it is with me, at least, 
a work and labour of love ; nor can I believe, 
that any one who has for years studied Words- 
worth and loved him, and year by year felt his 
appreciation and comprehension of Wordsworth 
grow, and hasduringallthose years endeavoured 
to make Wordsworth's principles the guiding 
principles of his own inner life — I cannot 
believe that such a man can have nothing to 

• Thii lecture w&s never deliwred, owing to Mi Rolieruon'a 
ill-bicalth. 
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say which it is desirable should be heard by 
his fellow men. 

There is another class, however, to whom 
such a subject wiU seem superfluous ; for the 
general opinion about Wordsworth is exceed- 
ingly superficial. To the mass of the public all 
that is known of Wordsworth is a conception 
something like this : They have heard of an 
old man who lived somewhere in the Lake 
districts, who raved considerably of Lake 
scenery, who wrote a large number of small 
poems, all of them innocent, many of them 
puerile and much laughed at, at the time they 
appeared, by clever men ; that they were lashed 
in the reviews, and annihilated by Lord Byron, 
as, for instance, in those well-known lines — 

" A drowsy, frowsy poem, called the Excursion, 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion ; " 

and that he was guilty of a vast mass of other 
verses, all exceedingly innocent, and at the 
same time exceedingly dull and heavy. It is 
this class of persons whom I ask on the present 
occasion to listen quietly to the first subject I 
have to bring before them — the qualifications 
necessary for appreciating poetry in general 
and Wordsworth's poetry In particular. 

Now, the first qualification I shall speak of 
as necessary for appreciating poetry is unworld- 
lin^s. Let us understand the term employed. 
By worldliness, I mean entanglement in the tem- 
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poral and visible. It is the spirit of worldliness 
which makes a man love show, splendour, rank, 
title, and sensual enjoyments ; and occupies his 
attentioD, chiefly or entirely, with conversations 
respecting merely passing c\*cnts, and ptassing 
acquaintances. I know not that I could give a 
more distinct idea of vfhat I mean by unworld- 
liness, than by relating an anecdote of a boy 
of rare genius, inheriting genius from both 
parents, who, when he began the study of 
mathematics, was impressed with so strange 
and solemn a sense of awe, that never before, 
he said, had he been able to comprehend the 
existence of the Eternal. It is not difficult to 
understand what the boy meant. Mathematics 
contain truths entirely independent of Time 
and Space ; they tell of relations which have 
no connection, necessarily, with weight or 
quality ; they deal with the eternal principles 
and laws of the mind ; and it is certain, that 
these laws are more real and eternal than any- 
thing which can be seen or felt. This is what 
I mean by unworldliness : 1 am not speaking 
of it as a theologian^ or as a religionist, but I 
am speaking of unworldliness in that sense, of 
which it is true of all science and high art, as 
well as of Nature. For all high art is essenti- 
ally unworldliness, and the highest artists 
have been unworldly in aim^ and unworldly in 
Ufe. 
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Let us compare the life of Benvenuto Cellini. 
I name him, because there has been given 
recently to the public a life of him in a. 
popular form. Let us compare his life 
with the life of Raphael, or Michael Angelo, 
or Beethoven, or Canova. You will be struck 
with this difference, that in Benvenuto Cellini 
there was an entire absence of anything like 
aspiration beyond the Visible and the Seen ; 
but in the life of the others there was the 
strong and perpetual conviction that the things 
seen were the things unreal, and that the things 
unseen were the things real ; there was the 
perpetual desire to realise in a visible form, 
that beauty which the eye had not seen nor the 
ear heard, nor which it had ever entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. I will here 
quote one single passage in illustration of 
this; it is a translation by Wordsworth him- 
self, from one of the sonnets of Michael Angelo : 
it is simply an illustration of what I have 
said: — 

"Heaven-bom, the soul a heaven-ward course must 
hold; 

Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is fa.l£e and weak) 
Ideal rorm, the universal mould- 
The wise man, I affirm, can And no rest 
In that which perishes ; nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend." 

This is a view of high art : and in this respect 
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poetry, like hig;h art, and like religion, intro- 
duces its votaries into a world of which the 
senses take no cognizance; therefore I now 
maintain that until a man's eyes have been 
clarified by that power which enables him to 
look beyond the visible ; until — 

"He from thick films shall purge tbe visual ray, 
And on the sightlciis eyeball pour the day." 

poetry — high poetry, like Wordsworth's — is 
simply and merely unintelligible. 

I will give two or three illustrations of the 
way in which Wordsworth himself looked on 
this subject. The first is in reference to the 
power which there is in splendour and in 
riches to unfit the mind for the contempla- 
tion of invisible and spiritual truths. The 
sonnet I am about to read was written in 
September, 1802. the period during which the 
chief part of the poems 1 shall read this 
evening were written. I believe it was written 
to Coleridge. 

"Oh 1 friend, I know not which way I must look 

For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 

To think that now our life h only drest 
For show ; meiin handy-wotk of craftsman, cook. 
Or groom I — We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 
The wealthiest man amonx us is the best : 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delighu us." 
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The connection of these two things is what I 

wish to fasten your attention upon — 

" The wealthiest man among us is the best," 

that being the spirit of society, tlicn — 

" No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us." 

The second illustration is in reference to what 
is called scandal or gossip. According to 
Wordsworth, this is the highest manifestation of 
a worldly spirit What is it but conversations 
respecting passing events or passing acquaint- 
ances, unappreciated and unelevated by high 
principle f Wordsworth has written four 
sonnets,' worthy of deep study, on this subject. 
After stating the matter in the first of these, 
in the second he supposes a possible defence 
against this habit of general conversation re- 
specting others, derisively. 

" ' Yet life,' you say, Ms life ; we have seen and see 
And with a Uving pleasure we describe ; 
And fi'ts of sprightly irialicedo but bribe 

The languid mind into activity. 

Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth and glee, 
Are fostered by the comment and the gibe.' " 

Then comes Wordsworth's comment; — 

"Even be it so ; yet still among your tribe, 

Our daily world's true worldlings, rank, not me I 
Children are blest and powerful ; their world lies 

More justly balanced ; partly at their feet 
And part far from them : sweetest melodies 



■ Pcrsotusl Talk. 
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Ak those thai are by distance made more sweet. 
Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
H« is a slave ; the meanest we can meet I " 

To understand this, you must carry in your 
recollection what Wordsworth's views of child- 
hood and infancy arc, as given in the sublime 
"Ode to Immortality." A child, according to 
Wordsworth, is a being haunted for ever by 
eternal mind. He tells us that " Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy " — that the child moves 
perpetually in two worlds : the world that is 
seen right before him, and that terminated in 
another world — a world invisible, the glory 
of which is as from a palace — " That imperial 
palace whence he came;" and that high philo- 
sophy and poetry are nothing but this coming 
back to the simple state of childhood, in which 
we see not merely the thing before us, but the 
thing before us transfigured and irradiated by 
the perception of that higher life : — 

" Children are blest and powerful ; their world liee 
More justly bAUnced ; partly at their feet, 
And part far from them." 

Then Wordsworth goes on to show how poetry 
supplies the place which scandal and gossip 
had occupied. 

" Dreams, books, are each a world : and books, we know. 
Are a substantial world, both pure aud good : 
Round these, with lendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will g;row. 
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There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 

Matter wherein right voluble I am, 

To which I listen with a. ready ear ; 

Two shall be named pre-eminently dear, — 

The gentle lady married to tl»e Moor ; 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb." 

In other words, scandal is nothing more than 
inverted love of humanity. An absolute 
necessity, Wordsworth tells us, exists within us 
for personal themes of conversation that have 
reference to human beings, and not to abstract 
principles ; but when that necessity is gratified 
upon the concerns and occupations of those 
immediately around us, which necessarily be- 
come mixed with envy and evil feelings, then 
that necessity is inverted and perverted. So the 
place of detraction or scandal is by the poet 
occupied by personal themes ; as, for example, 
when a man has made the object of his house- 
hold thoughts such characters as Desdemona 
and Spenser's Una, then he has something 
which may carry his mind to high and true 
principles, beyond the present Then Words- 
worth goes on to say,— 

"Nor can I not believe but that hereby 

Great galas are mine ; for thus I lire remote 
From evil speaking ; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not, malignant truth, nor lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous 

thought : 
And thus, from day to day my little boat 
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Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 

Blessings be with them — and eternal praise. 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares — 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays." 

I shall now read you a pas«a^ from a letter 
written by Wordsworth to Lady Beaumont, in 
which he answers the objection that his poems 
were not popular, and explains the reason why 
in one sense his poetry never could be popular 
with the world of fashion. 

*' It is impossible that any expectations can 
be lower tlian mine concerning the immediate 
effect of this little work upon what is called the 
public. I do not here take into consideration 
the envy and malevolence, and all the bad 
passions, which always stand in the way of a 
work of any merit from a living poet ; but 
merely think of the pure, absolute, honest, 
ignorance in which all worldlings of every rank 
and situation must be enveloped, with respect 
to the thoughts, feelings, and images, on which 
the life of my poems depends. The things 
which I have taken, whether from within or 
without — what have they to do with routs, 
dinners, morning calls, hurry from door to door, 
from street to street, on foot or in carrii^e ; 
with Mr Pitt or Mr Fox, Mr Paul or Sir Francis 
Burdett, the Westminster election or the 
borough of HonitoQ? In a word — for I cannot 
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stop to make my way through the hurry of 
images that present themselves to me — what 
have they to do with endless talking about 
things nobody cares anything for, except as far 
as their own vanity is concerned, and this with 
persons they care nothing for, but as their 
vanity or selfishness is concerned ? What have 
they to do (to say all at once) with a life 
without love? In such a life there can be no 
thought ; for we have no thoughts (save 
thoughts of pain), but as far as we have love 
and admiration. 

" It is an awful truth that there neither is, nor 
can be, any genuine enjoyment of poetry among 
nineteen out of twenty of those persons who 
iive, or wish to live, in the broad light of the 
world — among those who either are, or are 
striving to make themselves, people of con- 
sideration in society. This is a truth, and an 
awful one \ because to be incapable of a feeling 
of poetry, in my sense of the word, is to be 
without love of human nature and reverence for 
God. 

"Upon this I shall insist elsewhere; at present, 
let me confine myself to my object, which is to 
make you, my dear friend, as easy-hearted as 
myself with respect to these poems. Trouble not 
yourself upon their present reception : of what 
moment is that, compared with what I trust is 
their destiny ? — to console the afflicted ; to add 
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sunshine to daylight, by making the happy 
happier ; to teach the young and the gracious 
of every age to sec, to think, and feel, and 
therefore to become more actively and securely 
virtuous — this is their ofBcc, which I trust they 
will faithfully perform, long after we (that is, 
all that is mortal of us) are mouldered in our 
graves." 

And then, after some striking criticisms and 
analyses of his own poetry, he continues: — 

" Be assured that the decision of these persons 
has nothing to do with the question ; they are 
altogether incompetent judges. These people, 
in the senseless hurry of their idle lives, do not 
read books ; they merely snatch a glance at 
them that they may talk about them. And 
even if thi.s were not so, never forget what, I 
believe, was observed to you by Coleridge — 
that every great and original writer, in pro- 
portion OS he is great or original, must himself 
create the taste by which he is to be relished; 
he must teach the art by which he is to be seen ; 
this, in a certain degree, even to all persons, 
however wise and pure may be their lives, and 
however unvitialed their taste. But for those 
who dip into books in order to give an opinion 
of them, or talk about them to take up an 
opinion — for this multitude of unhappy, and 
misguided, and misguiding beings, an entire 
regeneration must be produced ; and if this be 
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possible, it must be a work of time. To conclude, 
my ears are stone-dead to this idle buzz, and 
my flesh as insensible as iron to these petty 
stings ; and, after what I have said, I am sure 
yours will be the same. I doubt not that you 
will share with me an invincible confidence that 
my writings (and among them these Httle 
poems) will co-operate with the benign tend- 
encies in human nature and society, wherever 
found ; and that they will, in their degree, be 
efficacious in making men wiser, better, and 
happier." 

In a subsequent letter to Sir George 
Beaumont, he says, " Let the poet first consult 
his own heart, as I have done, and leave the 
rest to posterity — to, I hope, an improving 
posterity. ... I have not written down to the 
level of super6cial observers, and unthinking 
minds. Every great poet is a teacher : I wish 
either to be considered as a teacher, or nothing." 

So far have I tried to prove my point. If my 
allegations are true, then it follows that a man 
whose life is choked up by splendour and by 
riches — a man whose sympathies are perverted 
by detraction and by gossip— a man whose 
object is in life to have for himself merely a 
position in what is called fashionable life — such 
a man is simply incapabU of understanding the 
highest poetry. 

The second qualification I shall name for the 
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appreciation of poetry is, feelings trained and 
disciplined by the truth of Nature. Let us 
understand this matter. Poetry represents 
Uungs, not as they are, but as they seem ; and 
herein it coincides with all high art, for the 
difference between science and poetry is this — 
that science and philosophy endeavour to give 
to US things as they are, art and poetry re- 
present to us things as they seem. Let us 
take a simple illustration. The painter repre- 
sents his distant mountains blue, he gives us the 
distant circle in tlie oval of perspective, not 
because they arc so, but because they seem so. 
Now, in the same way, just as there arc per- 
verted senses to which all things seem unreal, 
and diseased or morbid senses to which, for ex- 
ample, there is no difference between green and 
scarlet, and as a man who has represented the 
glaring and glittering as beautiful, would yet 
^nd many who admired him, so, in the same 
way, in a matter of taste or poetry, there will 
he found minds perverted by convention, or 
injured by mere position, to whom Humanity 
and the Universe will not appear in their true 
colours, but rather falsely. Mere poets of 
fashion will have their admirers, just so far as 
there are those who are found like them, and 
just so far as their powers are great. For it 
must be remembered that if a thing seems 
such to a man, and he has the art of represent- 
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ing it as it seems, he is a great poet tn the first 
instance, and if a man has that power to an 

eminent deg^ree, he is a g^reater poet; but the 
question whether he is a true poet or not 
depends not upon how what he represented 
appeared to him, but upon the question whether 
it ou^ht so to have appeared to him, or whether 
it does so appear to human nature in its most 
unsophisticated and purest mood. Then comes 
the difficulty ; what shall be the test ? If things 
seem to one man thus, and if they seem to 
another man thus, who shall tetl us which 15 
true and which is false poetry, and bring us 
back to a standard by which we may determine 
what is the judgment of human nature in its 
most unsophisticated mood ? The tests are 
two. The first is feelings disciplined by Nature, 
the second is feelings disciplined through the 
minds of the acknowledged great masters and 
poets. The first test I have named is feelings 
disciplined by Nature ; for as in matters of art, 
there are a variety of tastes ; it does not 
necessarily follow that there is no real test or 
standard of taste. 

And just as the real standard is not the 
standard of the mass — is not judged by the 
majority of votes, but is decided by tlie few — 
so, in matters of poetry, it is not by the mass 
or by the majority of votes that these things can 
be tested ; but they are to be tested by the 
I 
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pure, and simple, and true in heart — by those 
who, all their life long, have been occupied in 
the discipline of feeling : for in early life poetry 
is a love, a passion ; we care not for quality, we 
care only for quantity ; the majesty and pomp 
of diction delight us ; we love the mere melli- 
fluous flow of the rhyme : and this any one will 
understand who has heard the boy in the play- 
ground spouting, in school-boy phraseology, 
his sonorous verses. And so, as life goes on, 
this passion passes ; the love for poetry wanes, 
the mystic joy dies with our childhood, and 
other and more real objects in life and business 
occupy our attention. After twenty a man no 
longer loves poetry passionately, and at fifty or 
sixty, if you apply to a man for his judgment, 
you will find it to be that which was his when 
a boy. The thirty years that have intervened 
have been spent in undisciplined feeling, and 
the taste of the boy is still that of the man — 
imperfect and undisciplined. 

The other test to which 1 will refer is the 
judgment of the mind that has been formed on 
the highest models. Tht first test I have 
spoken of is, of course, Nature seen and felt at 
first hand ; the second test is Nature seen 
through the eyes of those who by universal 
consent are reckoned to have seen Nature 
best ; and without these it is utterly impossible 
that a man can judge well. 
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" These two things, contradictory as they 
seem, must go together — manly dependence 
and manly independence, manly reh'ance and 
man]y self-reliance. Nor can there be given to 
a thinking man any higher or wiser rule than 
this — to trust to the judgment of those who 
from all ages have been reckoned great ; and if 
he finds that any disparity or difference exists 
between his judgment and theirs, let him, in all 
modesty, take it for granted that the fault lies 
in him and not in them ; for, as a great poet 
interprets himself to us, he is himself necessary 
to himself, and we must Love him ere to us he 
will seem worthy of our love." These lines are 
Wordsworth's, and of no man are they more 
true than of himself If you come to Words- 
worth in order to find fault, and criticise, and 
discover passages that can be turned into 
ridicule or parodied, you will find abundant 
materials for your mood ; but if, on the other 
hand, in reliance on the judgment of some of 
the best and wisest of this age, you will take it 
for granted that there is something there to 
learn, and that he can and will teach you how 
to think and how to feel, I answer for it you 
will not go away disappointed. 

And here lies the great difficulty, the peculiar 
difficulty of our age ; that it is an age of cant 
without love, of criticism without reverence. 
You read the magazines, and the quarterlies, 
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and the daily newspapers, you sec some slashing 
article, and after you have perused that article, 
in which the claims of some great writer have 
been discussed cursorily and super^cially, you 
take it for granted that you understand, and can 
form a judgment upon the matter ; and yet, all 
the while, very likely that article has been 
written by some clever, flippant young man, to 
whom, for his own misfortune and for the 
misfortune of the public, the literary department 
has been committed. What we want is the oM 
spirit of our forefathers ; the firm conviction that 
not by criticism, but by sympathy, we must 
understand : what we want is more reverence, 
more love, more humanity, more depth. 

The third qualification I shall name for an 
appreciation of poetry is, a certain delicacy and 
depth of feeling. I do not say that this is 
necessary for all poets, — nay, even for some of 
the highest it is not necessary ; for the epic 
poet appeals to all minds, he describes things 
which are applicable to all ; the dramatic poet 
appeals to all, because, although unquestionably 
some of his characters move in an atmosphere 
that is unintelligible to the mass, yet in the multi- 
plicity of characters he produces there must be 
a majority that are intelligible to all ; the poet 
of passion appeals to all, because passions are 
common to us all. It does not require, for 
example, much delicacy or profoundness tg 
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understand and feel the writings of Anacreon 
Moore ; but there are poets who give us truths 
which none can appreciate but those who have 
been engaged in watching faithfully the order 
in which feelings succeed each other, the suc- 
cessions of our inner life, the way in which 
things appear in this world when presented 
to our mind in our highest state. No man 
needs this discipline and preparation more 
than the student of Wordsworth, for he gives to 
us the subtle and pure and delicate and refined 
succession of human feelings, of which the mind 
is scarcely conscious, except at the moment when 
the figure is before us, and wc are listening with 
stilled breath to the mysterious march of our 
inner life, 

1 will now proceed to give you a few ex- 
amples of this ; but you will observe that I 
labour under peculiar disadvantages in doing 
so ; for just in proportion as thoughts arc 
delicate, and refined, and subtle, exactly in the 
same proportion are they unfit for public ex- 
position ; they may be fitted for the closet, the 
study, and for private reading, but they are 
not fitted for a public room ; therefore, the 
most exquisite productions of Wordsworth I 
shall not bring before you now ; all 1 shall 
read to you will be some that will give 
you a conception of what I have stated. For 
example, I quote one passage in which the 
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poet describes the consecrating effects of early 
dawn : — 

••What soul was his when from the naked top 
Of some bold headland he beheld the sun 
Ri&e up aiid bathe the world in light ! He looked — 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
Arkd ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 
^ In gladness and deep Joy. The clouds were touch'd. 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, sou], and form 
All melted into him ; They swallowed up 
His animal being ; In them did he live, 
And by them did he live ; They were hi5 life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the Living God. 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired ; 
No thank:) he breathed, he proflcred no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and lovel" 

There is nothing in these lines except we 
have the heart to feel them. No man can 
understand or feel those lines who has led a 
slothful life, or who has not at one time or 
other loved to rise early, — no man who, in his 
early walks, has not mingled with a love of 
poetry a deep religious sense, who has not felt 
the consecratingeffectsof early dawn, or who has 
not at one time or another, in his early days, in a 
moment of deep enthusiasm, knelt down amidst 
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the glories of Nature, as the ancient patriarch 
knelt, canopied only by the sky above him, and 
feeling that none were awake but the Creator 
and himself, — bowed down to consecrate and 
offer up the whole of his life, experiencing also 
a strange, and awful, and mysterious feeling, 
as if a Hand invisible was laid upon his brow, 
accepting the consecration and the sacrifice. 

In order to understand the next passage I 
shall quote, I must remind you of the way in 
which the ancient Pagans represented the same 
feeling. Most persons here, either through the 
originals, if they are acquainted with them, or 
through the translations, which in these times 
have multiplied, will remember how the ancient 
Pagan poets loved to represent some anecdote 
of a huntsman or shepherd, who, in passing 
through a wood and plucking some herb or 
cutting down some branch, has started to see 
drops of human blood issue from it, or at 
hearing a human voice proclaiming that he had 
done injury to some imprisoned human life in 
that tree. It was so that the ancients ex- 
pressed their feelings of the deep sacredness of 
that life that there is in Nature. Now, let us 
see how Wordsworth expresses this. As usual, 
and as we might have expected, he brings it 
before us by a simple anecdote of his childhood, 
when he went out nutting. He tells us how, 
in early boyhood, he went out to seek for nuts. 
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and came to a hazel-tree set Car in the thicket 
of a wood, which never had been entered by the 
profane steps of boyhood before — as he ex- 
presses it, "A virgin scene." He describes how 
he eyed with deh'ght the clusters of white nuts 
hanging from the branches, and with exquisite 
fidelity to nature, — he tells us how he sat upon 
a bank and dallied with the promised feast, as 
wc sometimes dally with a letter we have long 
expected, and which we know is now our own. 
At last the boy rose, tore down the boughs, and 
on seeing all the ravage and desolation he had 
caused by his intrusion, there came over him 
a feeling of deep remorse. 

" And unless I now 
Confound my pieseni Tcelings with the pa^t ; 
Ere from the mutilated bower 1 turaed 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
1 felt a aense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees, and saw the intruding sky. — 
Then, dearest maiden, move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 
Toutti— for there is a spirit in the wood." 

I preface the third illustration that 1 shall 
offer, by a remark reminding you that these 
scenes of Nature become, as it were, a possession 
of the memory. The value of having felt 
Nature in her loveliness or in her grandeur is 
not in the pleasure and intense enjoyment that 
was then and there experienced, but In this 
fact, that we have thenceforward gained some- 
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thing that will not be put aside ; a remembrance 
that will form a great part of our future life. 
Now, all of us, — any man who has seen the 
Alps, or who has seen an American hurricane, 
can understand this so far as Nature's grandeur 
is concerned ; but Wordsworth, as usual, shows 
us how our daily life and most ordinary being is 
made up of such recollections j and, as usual, he 
selects a very simple anecdote to illustrate this : 
it is taken from a circumstance that occurred 
to him when on a journey with his sister on 
the lake of Ullswater ; they came upon a scene 
which^ perhaps, few but himself would have 
observed. The margin of the lake was fringed 
for a long distance with golden daffodils, 

" Fluttering and dancing in the breeze." 

And then, after describing this in very simple 
language, these lines occur; — 

" The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : 
A poel could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company : 
I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 



"For oA, when onmy couch 1 lie. 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the biiss of solitxide ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the dafTodils." 
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Now, I will give you a specimen of shallow 
criticism. In a well-known Review for the 
current quarter there is a review of Wordsworth ; 
and among other passages there is one in which 
the reviewer, with a flippancy which character- 
izes the whole of the article, remarks that the 
passage which has just been read is nothing 
more than a versified version of a certain entry 
in Miss Wordsworth's journal. How stands 
the fact ? It is unquestionably true that there 
was an entry in Miss Wordsworth's journal, 
written in very striking prose, of the same sight 
which her brother and herself had seen ; it is 
quite true that the first two stanzas and the 
greater part of the third were nothing more 
than Miss Wordsworth's very beautiful prose 
put into very beautiful verse. So far then, if 
you strike off the last stanza and the two lines 
of the stanza preceding it, you have nothing 
more than a versified version of the entry in Miss 
Wordsworth's journal ; but then, the last stanza 
contains the very idea of all, towards which all 
tended, and without which the piece would not 
have been poetry at all. What would you 
think of a man who denied to Shakspere the 
praise of originality, on the ground that his 
plays were chiefly constructed from some ancient 
chronicler, HoUngshed, for example, or taken 
from the plot of some old play, and that in 
every play he had incorporated some hundred 
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lines q{ the old play? What has Shaksperc 
added ? Only the genius : he has only added 
the breath and life which made the dry bones 
of the skeleton live. What has Wordsworth 
added? He has added nothing except the 
poetry : nothing but the thought, the one lovely 
thought, which redeems the whole. 

Now, I have quoted the passages you have 
heard, in order to call your attention to the 
subtle perception and the exquisite delicacy 
which is in them. I have reminded you of the 
difficulty I encounter in bringing them before a 
public audience. In reading Wordsworth the 
sensation is as the sensation of the pure water 
drinker, whose palate is so refined that he can 
distinguish between rill and rill, river and river, 
fountain and fountain, as compared with the 
obtuser sensation of him who has destroyed 
the delicacy of his palate by grosser libations, 
and who can distinguish no difference between 
water and water, because to him all pure things 
are equally insipid. It is like listening to the 
mysterious music in the conch sea shell, which 
is so delicate and refined that we arc uncertain 
whether it is the music and sound of the shell, 
or merely the pulses throbbing in our own ear ; 
it is like watching the quivering rays of fleeting 
light that shoot up to heaven as we are looking 
at the sunset ; so fine, so exquisitely touching 
is the sense of feeling, that we doubt whether 
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it Is reality we are gazing upon at all, or 
whether it is not merely an image created by 
the power and the trembling of our own inner 
imagination. 

I will pass on, now, in the second place, to 
consider the life of Wordsworth, so far as it 
may be considered to have affected his poetry. 
We all know that Wordsworth was remarkable 
for certain theories of poetrj', which, in his 
time, when they first appeared, were considered 
new, heterodox, heretical. On a future occasion 
I hope to examine these ; at present, I am 
bound to endeavour to iavestigate the question, 
how far Wordsworth's life and Wordsworth's 
character may be supposed to have formed, 
or, at all events, modified, these conclusions. 

Now, 6rst of all, I will remark that Words- 
worth's was a life of contemplation, not of 
action, and therein differed from Arnold's of 
Rugby. Arnold of Rugby is the type of English 
action ; Wordsworth is the type of English 
thought. If you look at the portraits of the two 
men, you will distinguish this difference. In one 
there is concentrativeness, energy, proclaimed ; 
in the eye of the other there is vacancy, dreami- 
ness. The life of Wordsworth was the life of a 
recluse. In these days it is the fashion to talk of 
the dignity of work as the one sole aim and end 
of human life, and foremost in proclaiming this 
asa great truth wc find Thomas Carlyle. Every 
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man who pretends in any d^rec to have 
studied the manifold tendencies of this age will 
be familiar with the writings of Carlyle, and 
there can be no man who has studied them who 
does not recollect the vivid and eloquent passage 
in which Carlyle speaks of the sacredness of 
work. Now, it appears to me, that this word is 
passing almost into cant among the disciples of 
Carlyle ; and even with Carlyle himself in 
these Latter-day pamphlets^ in which he speaks 
of everything and every one not engaged in 
present work, as if the sooner they were out of 
this work-a-day world the better. In opposi- 
tion to this, I believe that as the vocation of 
some is naturally work, so the vocation, the 
heaven-born vocation of others, is naturally 
contemplation. 

In very early times human life was divided 
into seven parts, whereof six were given to 
work and one to rest, and both of these were 
maintained equally sacred — sacred work and 
sacred rest ; and it is not uprooting that great 
principle, but carrying it out in its spirit, to say 
— that as of the seven parts of human life the 
majority belonged to work, so should a fraction 
be dedicated to rest ; that though it is true of 
the majority that the life-law is work, yet it is 
also true that there is a fraction to whom by 
nature the life-law is the law of contemplation. 
But let no one suppose that contemplation^ in the 
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Wordtwortluan Knae of ttie word, is '. 
or inaction. THere is a. avesC of 
•nd a sweat of the heart, be «cQ 
worltnig-inai e^iedally — as mocfa as tfaere b 
a fweat of the brow ; and ""-^t*"**™*. ia 
WordawocHi's leoae of tlie word, b the dei&at- 
in£ a life to the bard and sen er e nraer work of 
brain : it ia the retiring from the world, in ottkr 
to fit the spirit to do its work 

Let us understand what this work was winck 
Wordaworth proposed to hinwrif At the 
povfad when Wordsworth came npoo tfae i 
Aeve were two great tendencies- and, xd 
respects, evil tendencies — which cnriUsation and ; 
modem society were beginning to deveiopL 
The first of these was the accamulatiao of' 
wealth ; the second was the dhriston of laboor. 

I am not ^tng' to speak of the accnmulation 
of wealth as a fanatic I know some who say 
with reference to wealth and capital, that 
wealth is a necessary ingredient in the produc- 
tion of things, of which labour is the other 
ingredient, and without which labour will be 
altogether useless. I know that no nation has 
ever risen to greatness without accumulated 
capital; and yet, notwithstanding this, there 
Is a crisis in the history of nations — and a 
dangerous crisis it is — when the aristocracy of 
birth has been succeeded by the aristocracy of 
wealth : and a great htistonan tells us, that no 
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nation has ever yet reached that crisis, without 
having already begun its downward progress 
towards deterioration. 

There are chiefly, I believe, three influences 
counter- active of that great danger, accumulated 
wealth. The first is religion, the second is 
hereditary rank, and the third is the influence 
of men of contenaplative lives. The first is 
religion, of which, as belonging to another 
place, for the sake of reverence, I will not speak 
here. The second counteracting Influence to 
accumulated wealth is hereditary rank. It is 
not generally the fashion in the present day to 
speak highly of rank, much less before the 
members of an Athen^um or of a Working 
Man's Institute ; it is the fashion, rather, to speak 
of our common Humanity, and to deprecate 
Rank; and good and right it is that common 
Humanity should be digniiied, and elevated far 
above the distinction of convention and all the 
arbitrary and artificial differences of class ; and 
yet, after all this, in an age when it certainly is 
not the fashion to speak well of hereditary 
rank, it is well for us all to remember the 
advantages that have accrued to us in the past, 
from that hereditary rank. I will say that 
Rank is a power in itself more spiritual, because 
less tangible, than the power of wealth. The 
man who commands others by the extent of 
his broad acres, or by the number of his bales 
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of cotton, rules them by a power more degrad- 
ing and more earthly than he who rules them 
simply by Xhcprestigt of long hereditary claims. 
You alt remember how well Sir Walter Scott 
has described this power as existing more 
strongly among the Highlanders of Scotland 
than in any other nation. In the " Fair Maid 
of Perth," for example, in the contest between 
the clans, you will remember how every clans- 
man dedicated himself to certain death for the 
sake of his chieftain, and how a young man, 
with no wealth, unknown before, nay, having in 
himself no intrinsic worth or goodness, obtained 
a loyalty and devotion that royalty itself could 
scarcely win ; a devotion and love that all the 
wealth of the burghers of Perth never could 
have purchased : and you feel that so long as 
there was such a power in Scotland it was 
impossible that the butchers of Perth, with all 
their wealth, could obtain undisputed pre- 
dominancy. So long as this power exists, the 
power of wealth has something to be thrown 
in the scale against it ; and therefore it is that, 
with feelings strong on the side of human 
progress, and with but little reverence for 
mushroom rank, I am yet free to acknowledge 
that I feel sometimes a pang, when I hear or 
read of the extinction of great names, grey with 
the hoar of innumerable ages — sorrow, when I 
read in paper after paper of the passing of 
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great ancestral estates under the hammer of 
the auctioneer ; and for this reason, that in 
every such case I feel that there is one more 
sword gone that would have helped us in the 

battle which we must all fight against the 
superstitious idolatry of Wealth. 

The third counteracting influence is the 
existence of men of contemplative minds — 
men of science and philosophy. You may call 
them useless ; but they are men whose vocation 
elevates them above the existing world, and 
makes them indifferent to show and splendour, 
and therefore they can throw their influence 
and weight in the scale against the aristocracy 
of wealth. The other evil I have spoken of, I 
called tlie division of labour : and here, again, 
I speak not as a fanatic. Political economists, 
Adam Smith, for example, tell us that in the 
fabrication of a pin, from ten to eighteen men 
are required. One cuts the wire, another draws 
it, a third points it, three are required to make 
the head, another to polish it, and it is a 
separate work even to put the pin into the 
paper. And now, we know the advantage of 
all this. 

The political economist tells us, that ten 
such men working together can make in a 
single day forty or fifty thousand pins, whereas, 
had they worked separately, they could scarcely 
have made ten. We all know the advantage 

K 
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of this ; we know that a. man becomes more 
expert by directing his whole attention to one 
particular branch of a trade than by wasting it 
on many ; we know that time is thus saved, 
which would otherwise be spent in going from 
one work to another ; wc know that the in- 
ventive faculty is consequently quickened, 
because a man who is for ever considering one 
subject only, is also enabled to occupy his 
attention with the thought as to bow the 
operation can be most simpti&ed. These are 
great advantages ; yet no man can persuade me 
that with these advantages there are not also 
great disadvantages to the muer lift, of the man 
so engaged. We get a perfect pin, but we get 
most imperfect wk«, for while one man is 
engaged in polishing the pin, and another is 
engaged in sharpening it, what have we? We 
have nothing more in the man than a pin- 
polisher ; wc have sacrificed the man to the pin. 
In some of the States of Western America, 
we are told of men who, by the very facts of 
their position, are compelled to clear their own 
ground, to sow and reap it with their own 
hands, to thatch and build their own cottages, 
and tu break and shoe their own horses, and 
who give a great deal of attention, notwith- 
standing, to the consideration of great ques- 
tions, commercial and political. This is, no 
doubt, an imperfect society, for everything is 
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incomplete ; and yet travellers tell us that 
there are nowhere such specimens of Humanity; 
that the men have not only lai^e brains and 
large muscles, but both these joined together. 
On the one hand, then, we have a more com- 
plete society and a less complete individual ; 
on the other hand, we have a more complete 
individual and a less complete society. This is 
the disadvantagCf this is the high price we must 
pay for all civilisation and progress ; in the 
words of Tennyson, " The individual withers 
and the world is more and more." And, then, 
life is so divided; we have the dentist and the 
oculist, but they are only the dentist and the 
oculist ; we have the clergyman and the 
farmer, but the farmer knows nothing of the 
clergyman ; and IS it not a charge brought 
against the clergy at this very moment, that 
they are clergymen and nothing more? 

No man felt these two dangers more than 
Wordsworth felt them ; he felt himself called 
upon to do battle against the evils of his age ; 
he acknowledged that he had received a com- 
mission and consecration ; he was, as we have 
already heard, "a consecrated spirit:" and yet 
he took a fair and just measure of his own 
powers 1 he knew well that his work was not to 
be done on the platform, in the pulpit, or in the 
senate. He retired to his own mountains, and 
there, amidst the regenerating influences of 
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nature, where all wsis real, he tried to discipline 
his own heart in order that he might be en- 
abled to look calmly and truly on the manifold 
aspects of human life. And from that solitude 
there came from time to time a calm clear 
voice, calling his countrymen back to simplicity 
and truth, proclaiming the dignity and the 
simplicity in feeling of our primitive nature: in 
opposition to the superstitious idolatry of wealth, 
proclaiming from time to time that a man's life 
consists not in the abundance of the things he 
possesses ; in opposition to the danger arising 
from divided employment and occupations, 
proclaiming the sanctity of each separate 
human soul, and asserting, in defiance of the 
manufacturer, who called men " hands," that 
every man was not a " hand," but a living soul. 
y* It was in this way that Wordsworth advocated 
the truth of poetry. He did a great, and high, 
and holy work, the value of which must not be 
calculated nor measured by his success, but by 
its truth. The work Wordsworth did, and I 
say it in all reverence, was the work which the 
Baptist did when he came to the pleasure- lad en 
citizens of Jerusalem to work a reformation ; it 
was the work which Milton tried to do, when 
he raised that clear, calm voice of his to call 
back his countrymen to simpler manners and 
to simpler laws. That was what Wordsworth 
did, or tried to do j and the language in which 
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he has described Milton might with great truth 
be applied to Wordsworth himself : — 

" Milton ! thou should'st be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee ; she is a (tn 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are seliish men ; 
Oh ! raise us up, return Co us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power, 
Thy soul was like a, star, and dwelt apxrt : 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure 35 the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on hfe's common way, 
lift cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

I will now read to you one or two passages in 
which Wordsworth shows the power of this hfc 
of contemplation. The first I shall read is one 
written by Wordsworth soon after the Conven- 
tion of Cintra. According to Wordsworth's 
view, England had been guilty in that Conven- 
tion of great selfishness. It appeared to 
Wordsworth that, instead of using the oppor- 
tunity given her to ransom Portugal and Spain, 
she had consulted her own selfishness, and 
allowed her enemy, the French, to escape with 
a retreat almost equal to victory. In conse- 
quence of this. Wordsworth wrote a tract, in 
one passage of which he defended himself 
for pretending to judge of such matters : — 
He says, " The evidence to which I have made 
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appeal, in order to establish the tnith, ts oot 
locked up tn cabinets, but is accessble to all ; 
as it exists in the bosoms of men — in the 
appearances and intercourse of daily life — in 
the details of passing events — and in general 
history. And more especially in its right 
import within the reach of him who, taking no 
part in public measures, and having no concern 
in the changes of things but as they affect what 
is most precious in his country and humanity, 
will doubtless be more alive to those genuine 
sensations which are the materials of sound 
judgment Nor is it to be overlooked, that 
such a man may have more leisure (and 
probably will have a stronger inclination) to 
communicate with the records of past ages." 

I will take one other passage, in which, 
judging of the a^atrs of Spain with almost 
perfect nicety, Wordsworth again appealed to 
the power and right given to him, by contem- 
plation, to judge of such a subject : — 



*' Not mid the wortd^s vain objects, that enslave 
The free-bom soul— that world whose vaunted skill 
In *<:]fi»h interest perverts the will, 
Whose iactions lea<l astray the wise and brave- 
Not there ; but in dart wood, and rocky cave, 
And hollow vale, which foaming: torrents fill 
With omnipresent murmur as they rave 
Down iheir steep beds, that never shall be still : 
Here, mijjhty nature! in this school sublime, 
I weigh tbe hopes and fears of suffetiog Spain, 
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For her consult the auguries of time ; 
And through the human heart explore my way, 
And look and liatcn^gathering, whence I may. 
Triumph and thoughts no bondage can restrain." 

Tke second great feature in Wordsworth's 
life ind history was his fidelity to himself. 
Early in life he felt himself a consecrated spirit, 
bound to be such, else sinning greatly. He 
said that he made no vows, but that, unknown 
to him, vows were made for ham. Wordsworth 
felt that he had what we call in modem times a 
vocation or a mission, and no man was ever 
more trte to his vocation than Wordsworth : he 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision ; he 
recognised the voice within him and obeyed it; 
and no uish for popularity, no dazzling invita- 
tions to 1 brighter life, could ever make him 
break hi5 vows or leave his solitude. The 
generosity of a few private friends, — Calvert, 
Beaumont, Lord Lonsdale,— enabled him to 
live in retirement ; but when he was afterwards 
invited to leave his seclusion for a town life he 
refused, because he felt that that would destroy 
the simplicity he was cultivating. 

Wordsworth was no copyist ; upon himself 
he formed himself. He took no model; he 
took the powers and light which were in him, 
and worked them out. This will account for 
what some writers called the fanatical egotism 
of the Lake writers. Egotism, if you will; but 
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there is many a man who is wasting his energies 
who has, nevertheless, the power within him :o 
be somethings if he will only not try to be 
something which he cannot be — if he will only 
be content to be what he is within himself, 
instead of aiming at some model it is impoisible 
for him ever to realise. Abstractedly, no doubt, 
the armour of the warrior was better thsn the 
sJing of tlie shepherd ; but for the shepherd the 
shepherd's sling was best. And so Worcsworth 
worked out his history, destiny, and life ; and, 
after all, when you look at it, in his cass, it was 
not egotism. Wordsworth said that tc made 
no vows ; vows were made for him. And here 
is the difference between the egotist and the 
humility of the great man : the egotist is ever 
speaking and thinking of that which belongs to 
himself alone and comes from himself; but the 
great man, when speaking of himself, or think- 
ing of himself, is convinced that which is in him 
is not his own, but a Voice to which he must 
listen, and to which, at his peril, he must yield 
obedience. Therehaseverbeen to me something 
exceedingly sublime in the spectacle of Words- 
worth, through obloquy, through long years, 
through contempt, still persevering in. his calm, 
consistent course — something sublime in those 
expressions which afterwards turned out to be 
a prophecy, in which, indifferent to present 
popularity, he looked towards the future. His 
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friends, who loved him, his brothers, who adored 
him, were unsatisfied with the public opinion. 
" Make yourselves at rest respecting me," said 
Wordsworth ; " I speak the truths the world 
must feel at last" There are not many passages 
in Wordsworth's Works that bear upon his feel- 
ings during this time, and there is only one 
passage I will read to you oow. It is that ode 
he wrote to Haydon : — 

" High is our calling, friend l^Creative art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, "^ 
Or pencil pregnant with echerea.1 hues,) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though seusitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned — to infuse 
Faith iu the whispers of the looely muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And, oh 1 when nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure 4istresS| 
Still to be strenuous for a "bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Rrook no continuance of weak-mi nd&dness : 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard !" 

This brings me to consider Wordsworth in his 
success as a poet. The cause of Wordsworth, 
which was desperate once, is triumphant now ; 
and yet it is welt to look back to fifty years ago, 
and to remember how it was with him then. 
Wordsworth's biographer informs us that be- 
tween 1&07 and 1S15 there was not one edition 
of his works called for The different reviews 
sneered at him, Jeffrey lashed him, Byron tried 
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to annihilate him ; and it was in reference to 
some such attempt of Byron that Southey said, 
" He crush the Excursion I he might as well 
attempt to crush Mount Skiddaw!" It was 
about that time that Fox returned a calm, cold, 
unsympathising answer to the enclosure of a 
volume of Wordsworth's poems which Words- 
worth had sent ; and then also occurred one 
circumstance which is full of significance. 
Cottle, the boolcseller, of Bristol, made over his 
stock and effects to the Messrs Longman, and 
it was necessary to take an inventory of the 
stock, and in that inventory was found one 
volume noted down as worth "«i/." That 
volumecontaincd the lyric pcemsof Wordsworth; 
and it may be well, also, to say that it contained 
first of all Coleridge's poem of the Ancient 
Mariner, and afterwards those exquisite lines 
of Wordsworth on Revisiting Tintern Abbey. 

Thirty years after this, the then Prime 
Minister of England, Sir Robert Peel, in a letter 
full of dignified, and touching, and graceful 
feeling, proffered to Wordsworth the Laureate- 
ship of England ; acknowledging, in addition, 
that though he had mentioned the subject not 
to few, but to many persons, and not to men of 
small, but to men of great reputation, there was 
but one unanimous opinion, that the selection 
was the only one that could be made. 

1 remember myself one of the most public 
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exhibitions of this change in public feeling. It 
was my lot, during a. short university career, to 
witness a transition and a reaction, or revulsion, 
of public feeling, with respect to two great men 
whom I have already mentioned and contrasted. 
The first of these was one who was every inch a 
man — Arnold of Rugby. You will all recollect 
how in his earlier life Arnold was covered with 
suspicion and obloquy ; how the wise men of his 
day charged him with latitudinarianism, and I 
know not with how many other heresies. But 
the public opinion altered, and he came to 
Oxford and read lectures on Modem History. 
Such a scene had not been seen in Oxford 
before. The lecture-room was too small ; all 
adjourned to the Oxford theatre ; and all that 
was most brilliant, all that was most wise and 
roost distinguished, gathered together there. 
He walked up to the rostrum with a quiet step 
and manly dignity. Those who had loved him 
when all the world despised him, felt that, at 
last, the hour of their triumph had come. But 
there was something deeper than any personal 
triumph tliey could enjoy ; and those who saw 
him then will not soon forget the lesson read to 
them by his calm, dignified, simple step, — a 
lesson teaching them the utter worthtessness 
of unpopularity or of popularity as a test of 
manhood's worth. 
The second occasion was when, in the same 
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theatre, Wordsworth came forward to receive 
his honoraiy degree. Scarcely had his name 
been pronounced, than from three thousand 
voices at once, there broke forth a burst of 
applause, echoed and taken up again and again 
when it seemed about to die away, and that 
thrice repeated — a cry in which 

**OId England's heart and voice unite, 
Whether she hail the wine cup ot the fight, 
Or bid each hand be stron;;, or bid each heart be light* 

There were young eyes there, filled with an 
emotion of which they had no need to be 
ashamed ; there were hearts beating with the 
proud feeling of triumph, that, at last, the world 
had recognised the merit of the man they 
had loved so long, and acknowledged as their 
teacher ; and yet, when that noise was protracted, 
there came a reaction in their feelings, and they 
began to perceive that tiuit was not, after all, 
the true reward and recompense for all that 
Wordsworth had done for England : it seemed 
u if all that noise was vulgarizing the poet ; it 
■eemed more natural and desirable, to think of 
him afar ufTin his simple dales and mountains, 
the high priest of Nature, weaving in honoured 
poverty hts songs to liberty and truth, than to 
see him there clad in a scarlet robe and be- 
spattered with applause. Two young men went 
home together, part of the way in silence, and 
uuc oaly gave expression to the feelings of the 
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other when he quoted those well-known, tritCf 
and often-quoted lines, — lines full of deepest 
truth— 

"The self-approving hour whole worlds outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huziras : 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Cs&ai with a senate at his heels." 

The last thing I shall remark on respecting' 
Wordsworth's life was Wordsworth's con- ■ 
sistency. I shall here quote a passage in which 
he alludes to the change brought against him 
of having deserted his former opinions. "I 
should think that I had lived to little purpose 
if my notions on the subject of government had 
undergone no modification : my youth must, in 
that case, have been without enthusiasm, and 
my manhood endued with small capability of 
profiting by reflection. If I were addressing 
those who have dealt so liberally with the words 
renegade, apostate, etc., I should retort the 
chaise upon them, and s3>y,you have been de- 
luded hy places a.T\d persons, while I have stuck 
to principles." It may appear to many persons 
a desperate thing to defend Wordsworth's con- 
sistency in the very teeth of facts; for it is 
unquestionable that in his early life Wordsworth 
was a Republican, and sympathized with the 
French Revolution, and that in his later life he 
wrote lines of stem condemnation for its ex- 
cesses. It is unquestionable, moreover, that in 
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eaxly life Wordsworth rebelled against anything 
like ecclesiastical discipline ; that he could not 
even bear the morning and evening prayers at 
chapel, and yet that in later life he wrote a 
large number of Ecclesiastical sonnets, of which 
I will at present only quote one on Archbishop 
Laud — 

"Prejudged by foes determined not to spate 
An old weak man for vengeance thrown aside, 
l-iiud, 'in the painful art of dying' Iricd, 
(Like a poor bird entangled in 3 snare. 
Whose bean still lluuers, though his wings forbear 
To stir in useless strui^gJe), hath relied 
On hope that conscious innocence supplied, 
And in his prison breathes celestial air. 
Why Urries then thy chariot ? wherefore stay, 
O Death I the ensanguined yet triumphant wheels, 
Which, thou prepares!, full often to convey 
(What time a state with maddening faction reel») 
The saint or patriot to the world that heiils 
All wounds, all perturbations doth allay."* 

• Wordewortb appended to this sonnet the following note, 
which is given «ntitcla show the strength ofhis opinion on this 
Eobjcct : — 

"In tlita )ige a word cannot be uid in praiae of LauJ, or 
even in compiwHon for his fate, without incurring a charge of 
bigotry; but fearless of such impntaiion, I concur with Hume, 
* that It ia suScicnt far his vindicalion to observe that his errers 
were the most excusable of all those which prevailed during 
that lealous period.' A key to the right undentanding of those 
parts of his conduct that btouj^ht ihe most odium upon him in 
his own time, may be founij in the following passage of his 
speech before the bar of the House of Peers : ' Ever since I 
came in place. I have laboured nothing more than that the ar- 
tonul publick worship of God, so mncb slighled in divers parts 
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So that Wordsworth b^an as a Republican and 
ended as a Tory ; he began in defiance of every- 
thing ecclesiastical, and ended as a High Church- 
man. This change has been viewed by persons 
of different parties with different sentiments. 
To some, as to the poet Shelley, it appeared 
an a.posta.cy from the purity of his earlier 
principles ; to others, as if the sacredness of his 
earber principles had been ripened with the 
mellowed strength of manly life. Among these 
last is his biographer, Dr Wordsworth ; and it 
is curious to see what pains he has taken to 
point to some passage by which the evil of an- 
othermight be modified — aiming atonegreat and 
chief object, namely, to prove that Wordsworth 
died a Tory and a High Churchman. Be it so : 
I am prepared to say that the inner life of 
Wordsworth was consistent. In order to prove 
this, let us bear in mind that there are two 
kinds of truth — ^the one is the truth of fact, the 
other is ideal truth : and these are not one, 
they are often opposite to each other. For 
example, when the agriculturist sees a small 
white almond-like thing rising from the ground, 

o( this kingdom, miglit be pieserrcd, and that w'lCh as much 
decency and iLoiformity as might be. Foi I cvidenlly saw, that 
the publkk neglect of God's service in tlie outwaid fece o( it, 
and the nasty lying of many places tlediicated to ihat service, 
had almiil coil a damp upon IJU Irae auU inwani ■aionhip t>f 
Godf which, while we iive in the ioify, nueds external htlpi, and 
aii mile emugk to ketp U in any v^eur." 
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he calls that an oak ; but that is not a truth of 
fact, it is an ideal truth. The oak is a large 
tree, with spreading branches, and leaves, and 
acorns ; but that is only a thing an inch long, 
and imperceptible in all its development ; yet 
the agriculturist sees in it the idea of what it 
shall be, and, if I may borrow a scriptural phrase, 
he imputes to it the majesty, and excellence, 
md glory, that is to be hereafter. 

Let us carry this principle into the change of 
Wordsworth's principles. In early life Words- 
worth was a democrat : an admirer of the 
French Revolution : he sympathised deeply, 
manfully, with the cause of tlie poor ; he loved 
them, and desired their elevation. But he 
sympathised with them as the stately nobles of 
nature ; he saw in them, not what they were, but 
what they might be ; and in all Wordsworth's 
pedlars, and broom -gatherers, and gipsies, and 
wanderers, we have not bad men, defiled by 
crime i but there is, speaking through them all, 
the high, pure mind of Wordsworth. He simply 
exhibited his own humanity, which he felt and 
knew to be in them also. This is an ideal truth 
and not a truth of fact, and the idea is not what 
they were, but what they ought to be, and what 
they yet should be. 

Let us, again, on the other hand, come to the 
question of Wordsworth's change into High 
Churchism and Toryism. And first, by the way. 
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I would remark that there is another side of the 
truth Wordsworth put forward, which you will 
find in a poem familiar to most of you, in which 
Canning has given us the history of the " Needy 
Knife Grinder." A republican, in all the 
warmth of republican spirit, with his lips full of 
liberty, fraternity, and equality, sees approach- 
ing, a man in rags — a poor wretched looking 
being ; and he instantly imagines that here is 
some victim to the oppression of the Poor Laws, 
the Game Laws, or of Tithes, or Taxation ; but 
it turns out, upon inquiry, that he has before 
him a man of bad life, of indolent and in- 
temperate habits, who, in a 6t of intoxication, 
has got into the wretched state in which he 
beholds him ; and the indignation and confusion 
of our good republican are completed when the 
Needy Knife Grinder entreats that he would 
give him some small coin, in order that he 
might become drunk again. This is the other 
side of truth — the truth of fact — a low, and 
base, and vulgar truth. And, after all, when we 
come to examine these, which is the higher 
truth i" — is it higher to state things as they really 
are, or to state them as they ought to be? — to 
say that the lower classes are degradedj and 
evil, and base ; or to say that there yet slumbers 
in them the aristocratic and the godlike, and 
that tkat, by the grace of God, shall one day be 
drawn forth? In early life, then, in all his 
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most democratic feelings, Wordsworth was an 
aristocrat at heart. 

And now we come to the other side of the 
question Aud first, in reference to the term 
" High Churchism," I do not use it in an 
offensive sense. If there are any persons here 
holding High Church views, I implore them to 
believe that, although I am not a High Church- 
man myself — far from it — I can yet sympathise 
with them in all their manliness and high- 
mindcdness ; and recognise much in them that 
is pure and aspiring. If, therefore, I now give 
my own definition of High Churchism, let them 
not be offended. There are, then, two things 
opposite to each other ; the one is Pantheism, 
the other is High Churchism. Pantheism is a 
tendency to see the god-like everywhere, the 
personal God nowhere. The other, is the 
tendency to localize the personal Deit>' in 
certain places, certain times, and certain acts ; 
certain places called consecrated churches ; 
certain times called fast-days, and so forth ; 
certain acts, called acts of ecclesiastical life, in 
certain persons, called consecrated priests. 
These two things, you will observe, are opposed 
to each other — diametrically opposed. Now, 
it is a strange and remarkable fact, that Words- 
worth has been charged with both these things; 
by some he has been charged with Pantheism^ 
and by others with what we call High Churchism. 
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In reference to Pantheism, in order that those 
who are not familiar with the word may under- 
stand it, I will quote one or two passages from 
Wordsworth. The first, which occurs in the 

sonnets, I have read. In that it will be seen 
that Wordsworth speaks of the force of Nature 
as if that were the only living Soul of the world. 
I will take another passage which occurs in the 
well-known lines on Revisiting Tintem Abbey: — 

"And 1 have felt 
A presence ^hat disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling- is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A Motion and a Spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, a.11 objects of all thought^ 
And rolls through .-i!! things." 

In these words, grand and mag mfi cent as they 
are, we have the very germ of Pantheism. But 
now, in looking at one of these classes of 
passages, we must ever remember to modify it 
by the other When Wordsworth spoke as a 
High Churchman, we must remember that he 
was the very same man who spoke of the living 
Being that created the universe, as " A Motion 
and a Spirit that impels all thinking things; " 
and when, on the other hand, he uses language 
which seems to pass almost into Pantheism, we 
must remember that be was the same man who 
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wrote the Ecclesiastical sonnets, and who spoke 

of a personal and localized Deity. 

And what if it be true, — and true it is, — that 
the earlier part of Wordsworth's life was charac- 
terised by the predominancy of one of these 
feelings, and the later part by the other — is 
there anything there that is unnatural or incon- 
sistent? Is it natural if the mind of a man pro- 
gresses from the vague transcendental down 
towards the personal ? Is there an>*thing incon- 
sistent in the great truth, that the mind of man, 
after having wandered in the outer confines ofthe 
circumference of this universe, should at last 
seek its home and find its blessedness in the rest 
of a personal centre ? Now, with respect to the 
other point namely, Wordsworth's Toryism, or 
Conservatism — call it what you will : it does not 
matter whether 1 am now addressing Tories or 
Radicals; since we arespeaking of great principles 
we will have done with names. I will read you 
a passage in which Wordsworth speaks of 
England ; — 

" Hai! to the crown by freedom shaped — to gird 
An Enylisli sovereigii's brow 1 jind to the throne 
\Vhereon he sits. Whose deep fwiindations lie 
In veneration and the people's love ; 
Whose steps are equity, whose seal is law." 

Now, the veriest democrat can only object to 
this as a matter of fact, and will probably say, 
"If this be England I would desire to preserve 
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her as she is ; but because I do not believe it, I 
desire to alter her; in heart and in idea we are 
one, the only point on whicli we differ is the 
point of historical fact," I say, therefore, that 
in Wordsworth's most democratic days he was 
aristocratic in heart ; and in his raost aristocratic 
days he had all that was most generous, and all 
that was most aspiring in the democratic mind. 
I now come rapidly towards the conclusion; 
but having said what I have, it is necessary that 
I should complete the picture by giving you an 
idea of the patriotism in Wordsworth ; that 
intense and deep love for England, in which 
aristocrat and democrat are blended in the 
formation of one high-minded man. I will read 
a passage showing Wordsworth's love for his- 
country: — 

^^ When I have borne in memory what has tamed 

Great nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 

When men change swords for ledgers, and deaert 
The student's bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I bad, my country !— ann I to be blamed, 

Now, when 1 think of thee, and what thou art, 

Verily in the bottom of my heart, 
Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee : we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 

And 1 by my affection was beguiled : 
What wonder if a poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind, 
Fett for thee SiS a lover or a child?" 

1 must preface the next sonnet I have to 
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read, by reminding you. that it was written at 
a period when a French invasion was expected. 
It is a very hard and diOicult thing for us in 
the present day, broken as we are into so many 
factions, to conceive the united enthusiasm 
which stirred the heart of England in those 
days, when ever>- moment the invasion of the 
great conqueror of Europe was possible. The 
fleets of England swept the seas ; on every hilt 
the signal beacons blazed ; 420,000 men were 
in arms ; the service of the church was liable to 
be interrupted by the clang of arms upon the 
pavement ; every village churchyard was con- 
verted into a parade-ground ; every boy felt as 
if there were strength, even in his puny arm, to 
strike a blow in defence of the cause of his 
country ; every man, excepting when he thought 
of the women of his country, was longing for 
the time to come, when it should be seen with 
what a strength, with what a majesty a soldier 
fought, when he was fighting in the magnificent 
and awful cause of his altar and his hearth. 

The moment was like that of the deep silence 
which precedes a thunder-storm, when every 
breath is hushed, and every separate dried leaf, 
as it falls through the boughs^ Is heard tinkling 
tinkling down through the branches, from 
bnnch to branch ; when men's breath was held; 
%lwn men's blood beat thick in their hearts, as 
UllAy were waiting in solemn and grand, but 
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not in painful — rather in triumphant— expecta- 
tion for the moment when the storm should 
break, and the French cry of " Glory " should 
be thundered back again by England's sublimer 
battle-cry of "Duty!" Tt was at this time 
that Wordsworth's sonnet appeared:^ 

" It is not lo be thought of that the flood 
0( Biit'tsh freedom, which to the open se^ 
Of th« world's prai&e, from dark antiquity 
Haih flowed, with 'pomp of waters iin withstood,' 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should [jensh! and to evil and lo good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury nfthe invincible Knights of old: 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shaksp«are spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In evei-ything we are sprung 
Of earth's Hrsi blood, have titles manifold." 

In the next passage I have to bring before 
you I will remind you of some other facts. 
The sonnet is addressed to the men of Kent. 
Now, there is a difference between the Kentish 
men and the men of Kent. The Kentish men 
are simply the inhabitants of the county of 
Kent. The " Men of Kent " is a technical ex- 
pression applied to the inhabitants of that part 
of Kent who were never subdued in the 
Norman invasion, and who obtained glorious 
terms for themselves, on capitulation, receiving 
the confirmation of their own charters ; so that 
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UDtil very recently — if not at present — they 
were still in pos<iejsion of the custom called 
Gavelkind, by which the sons inherited, not 
unequally, the eldest taking precedence, hut 
they all taking share and share alike. It was 
to the " Men of Kent," the inhabitants of that 
part of the county nearest to the neighbouring 
land of France, that Wordsworth addressed 
this sonnet : — 

"Vanguard of Liberty, ye Men of Kent, 
Ve children of a soil that doth advance 
Her haughty brow agatiut tbe coast of France, 
Now is the time to prove your hardimeiit \ 
To France be words of invitation sent ! 
They from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance, 
And hear you shouting forth your brave intent. 
Left single, in bold parley, yc, of yore, 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath ; 
Confirmed the charter* thiit were yours before ; 
No parleying now ! In Britain is one breath, 
We all are with you now from shore lo shore : — 
Ye men of Kent, 'tis victory or death I " 

In this age of cosmopolitanism, when wc are, 
forsooth, too much philanthropists lo be 
patriots ; when any deep and strong emotion 
of love to our country is reckoned as nothing 
more than the sacredness of the schoolboy's 
affection ; when our young people who have 
travelled can find no words more capable of 
expressing their contempt than these — " It is so 
English ; *' it does the heart good to read these 
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/firm and pure, and true and manly words, 
issuing from the lips of one who was not / 
ashamed to love his country with all his heart, ( 
and with all his soul, and with all his mind, ' 
and with all his strength : a man whose every 
word, and every thought, and every act, were 
the words and thoughts, and acts, of a manly, 
true-spirited, high-minded Englishman ! 
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GREENWELL. Re-edited, with an IntroductioD, by Miss C. L. 
MAVNARD, of Hampstead. 

Neat Cloth, as. 6d. each, post free. 

TWO FRIENDS. 

By DORA GREENWELL. as. 6d. 

COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. 

(A Sequel to "Two Friends.") By DORA GREENWELL, as. 6d. 

THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. 

By DORA GREENWELL. 33. 6d. 

THE COVENANT OF LIFE AND PEACE ; 

or, A PreMot Heaveo. 

By DORA GREENWELL. as. 6d. 

EVERLASTING LOVE, 

and other Songs of Salvation. 
By DORA GREKNWELL. 6d. n«.; post free, yd. 
In Cloth, IS. net. In Limp Roan, as. net. 
Contains several beautiful ballads in the style of the Gordon League 

series. _^^_ ____^„ 

Some Apprecjativk Notices of DORA GREENWELL'S 
WORKS. • 

BrltlBh Weekly:— "The most suggestive writings on 'The Atone- 
ment ' we know are the works of Dora Greenwell." 

B&ptlBt Magaglne: — " We regard these works as amongst our most 
cherished treasures, and rejoice in their re-issue." 

Expository Times:— "Do you know E)ora Greenwell? Then you 
will rejoice that new editions have been issued of her works so long out 
of print, most pleasant to handle, most precious to have." 

The Atheomim: — " Miss Greenwell is peculiarly fitted with natural 
gifts for entering the chambers of the human heart, and is spiritually 
endowed to walk there with a brightening influence, cheering, soothing, 
exalting, with words of comfort, and looks of love, as a kind of Florence 
Nightingale walking the hospital of ailing souls." 



LONDON : 

H. R. ALLEN50N, Ltd., Racquet Coort, Fleet St., E.C. 



BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 



THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. 

A Book or Fsbl<:5 Coi Young 3.nd Old. 

By L. E. RICHARDS, Auchor of - Captain January." 

Handsome clolb, i^rowti 8vo, gilt top, as. 5d. net ; postage 3d. 

A collection, of forty-four delighi. fully toid FsWes or Slories, each 
wilhi a moral distioctty bul not obtrusively expressed. The " Wheat- 
field" is. only one of several gems lihely to be used by many public 
speakers who males the acqualnta-tice of Mrs Richards' book. 

CONTENTS- 
Tmb Hill. 
Thk Da v. 
Tbe Baby, 

The SiiAOQW. 

ClXlD AnvicB. 

TdiK Rt>AD. 

Home, 

A tflnrvriB. 

The Staws. 

The Cook v. 

A MY HOOT. 

'Lac C.iriie. 

T^E SrAFr. 
The Door, 

TuEOLOt^- 

"Wethink theio hw betti noihinf so good us thi; volume since 1 
WTOlc bcr ' Paialjlcs from Namre." "—^BtH}irnjtH. 

"Those ^imiliar with thai ileligbcful liitls story ' Captain January ' will lind 
all ih» writer'* thirm of sljl* anil delii-aoy of loiich in ihe^e ' FsUts for Vmi:ng 
and Old.' ^ Of Iheir kind Ihey ire peiftct little gtms i>f sutilil fancy playing 
with iiiiertiiig cleflin(!»! on the recurrina queiitlon* of life and duly. To ynung 
dTitl -aid alilce ihey should prove thought qtiLckcE^ing aa wkW yn heart siurlng. 
— £j:AHitnrr, 

" Of aIJ lilt ciqui^ite things in laie ]it.traturc, ' I'lie Goldi^ti Windows' moil, 
perhaps, lAke kadinK pinn. It is a collectJan of brief allBKarictil lale«. eacb 
»tani[)ed with iht iniprc-^s or uplifting, bci3U.lifu1 iliinuuht, prCKoicj In an otig- 
Inii Anil xlrikine manntr, .-uidi with all the chnrni of style tbat cHaracleri^es Mrs 
Richards." — Lilian li'tiitiK^iu CAi'taga Inltr-Octan, 

" 1 i^eard 'Gulden Windows' ^s the most chaj-mme h«ok that hu come 
into my hands for jnaay yean. Evpry Utile cnikel of a Hoty held* a gera of 
• truth. Haw in Ihe w orld 'a it ao tAair in gettinii knownl" — Rtv, Bernard/. 



Tiie GaLOM WiMonws. 
TuK Whkatpield. 

To- MOB BOW. 

Tub CnuiHt. op Tua KiN<i. 
The Trbk in tub Cnv. 
Thb Hou?« or l-ov^ 
The Gkbat Feast. 
The WALLBit Gashek. 

TlIB Pic ElutllBKB. 
AnOUT AHOVL&. 

The Point ok Vikw. 
ThR OfnN Dof>«. 

'Tlllt Al'irOH-STeiNG. 

Two Ways. 



TiiK Scar. 

Tub PkowrnEjiT Mah. 

VaS RlMEMBhlANCS, 

Thh Sailuk Mav. 
TuK Blind Muvhhh, 
"Go " haii "Comb." 
Child's Play. 
The WiHnovre. 

A M ISUHDBItSTAI'DtnC, 

FafiM A Far Coumtky. 
The Stroni: Child. 
A Mat-tbh <jr tmraRTAHCS. 
The STRANCieit. 

The Wkdjiihg Guksts. 



ImGaity 



SneU. 



Over Two Hw lilt A Tkausftnd soM. 



CAPTAIN JANUARY. 

By LAURA E, RICHARDS. Crown Svo. cloih gill, 
Twenty Illustrations, is. 6d. net; postage 3d. 

This is ft perfect siory-idyil, dealing with ». piclurcsqtic old light- 
boiiM^ keeper, Csipiflin Januarj', jind a baby-girl. StnrUriglit, whom he 
rescued from drownmg, and brought up in his island home with, as be 
quaintly expressed it, " the Lord's help, common sense, arid ii cow." 
The affBction of ihttse two for one another ii beautifully cxpneased. 
C«rmin1y one of ibe books thai oncu t»;gitn will noi be Inid down till 
finisliLKi. 

"Th>; volumB »a dcligtitful «□«. and as preily as ilia delightful, "—(J/ajjimr 
Htntlii. 
•• A dattrming little romance. "—tAMfitoi/ naify Paif. 



LONDON : 

H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd.. Racquet Court, Fleet St., E.C. 



Titfy ttmn, fMt, 3s. (<5> "**• 

A DAILY MESSAGE FROM MANY MINDS 

Thoughts for the Quiet Hour from— 

WtntUwintb Epicinai Loncfalloir OnunoKuul 

Jmnv Taylor rcaeloa T. ktCempU 

Wbiittcf Riukia Mils HMittt*i 

Gotifc« M«ttMil C RoMMil 

a*Ma»r Woley La««ll 

ItobntMa Btovniac S«n«o 

A. A. Procur Taular Fab» 

Kic Gtb Eic 



Kcbt« 

Un tttovuaC 

Klanlev 
CW.KlMt 
Hkvtfcotne 
O. W. Holoux 



THE QUEST OF THE INFINITE; or, the 
Place of Reason and Mystery in Religious 
Experience- 
By BENJ-OIIN A. MILLARD 

TAe Aituitav.— "The uttthrm at lU\t ei'KjaKat nni .iiifK"l>'> little hotA ahurtl 
tlMMMwioioool tha«iN*ltii*.lla(e>, that tnan. 'the CJiite4«ekins' crcalnrc, <i 
«tU1 mar'rftdEeally ih4 voftlitpptnK ori^Jlurv. . - - He it oincetnpo, rk^iT with the 
pkilMOphlc. but wjlk the prnctLul qae^im. UU iiniirer ii the a.n<wer of m 
ltioaMiu)lrai;^it mil qr-rii»iigi; but vheraM the*e lonrti m n^^i il all, lav* puBiliJy 
titdl*(u>t, Mr M.IUrd'* iircMntatK'n impT«uM>n4 cxsn (iilhtnlU ul ' 

T/u Timii. — "AnalteinpTloiiiitF what Mr Vlll.iriieall* 'the New A}«logetic* 
— llial th< truuiul arChiitii-in Fnilli (1 Id be fijumli niC in *itlbac!ly, m ecclcd- 
■tlical i/icta, i>r in the (iTEunient'< of the ths^lociiiTt or iVie pliiloviTih-r, but in 
iitdjviduAt exacriracc- He cipoundn thi« isoviioo vriili much clcarnei* And 

•fciihT." 

7^.SV«^Hfiai(.~"IliiiIHr«-n«tIhvavi;ni|iC tnan willi well-reUoned 'defence* of 
Cbriilianitv, luying Mrc*« ii;»n ic> rlhleal clemenli, and encourMtintt »■ fulh, 
aMdlfiable by enlarBcd »icw» mid new knowlnlge." 

Cfvir™! ftv. ^linfi, Ji, fid. 

SPEAKERS FOR GOD: being Plain Lectures 
on the Minor Prophets. 

By TITOMAS M'WIM.IAM, M.A. 
Sttttinati. — "Clear in m posit ian, to ntiw in hiitociol matiiiCive, Hud couchad 
in faOf iilt£v Coniprel]«niinife h^ aH-'* 

Jlxamnrr — " Givck tlie reiulln of intidarn rcsMtcb Ln an iDletckliDC *bi1 

I.iltrar^ H'ari.L—"iAt M'Williain nilils himulf, u >l] intsll{|«nt preachan 
(houitl, li>ll» tnsclUo'i between thn Hieber CtSllcMut and the pew. Tliere an 
ccKaId result* mid rciJju-hnenlii noir riiLTy enlalillihcd, and the (laat n*od ia (or 
(boat remit* eq be witely aiid heliffully brQughi bcfara co'Dcmsstiongi . . , Mr 
M' William Iiialio j ■n.^fut carnHbuiuin (o lliii end." 

IVtiiiy LiaJir.—" Mil e£i>oiiilca hni ih« merit of abtolut* loddltr. No on« 
wit! TiaA tlin bui^k niLhotit realising tliai Its andxit h>i* gcanpled wilb ihna 
>pcaker« (at God to^saine ^laciical piirpaie. He has itudiad tBrm blitoiicalty, 
■nd biODght out itiBie bearing on moitrTn lif*." 

Cnmm iiv.iiofi, ja, 6d. 

IMMORTALITY, and other Sermons. 

By ALFRED W. MOMUKIE, M.A.. LL.D., (.-ic 

JLi^ificty Timet, -"K sctioiit and latoaf caniribution to • suhlflCC which 
«ppa-«ii(1y will nav«rl-H< ill inicrest whil* t ho world Ititi." 

Lilmry Wor/i/. — " Dr M''cnBrie'i Brgunwuia are wunh %he itndy of nil 
IlioaKhlfiil Mrinnt. Evittii iboie who ara not much piven to nsrlaui rending 
vUl he (truck by the iflvkicUy afhtft lU'Teand his cj.ny main tell.1 nee cflnlercHt/ 

SctlSUh CuarJiiiH.—" Potssieaftll thebri!li«.ntanginiUty *Qd giflsof Csprfe*. 
■ion ihal characi sriiei) I1U oiberdiai^iii^isni nf religion anil phiWnpliv. " 

LoifDOH: H.R.ALLENSON, Ltd., Racqukt Court. FlektSt,, E-C. 



Books of Practical Religion. 



AFTER HIS LIKEKESS. Thoughu on die Christian Ideal. 

By J. W. Jack, M,A. Crown 8vo, cToth, 3s, 6d. 

A lim- scries of Addresses 10 young men and women. 

rht Abtrdeen JeumaJ ?ays: " It will be fau-nd sp*ci»lly inicfesjiing lo vaiiUg 
ttKVi, 9,nd U> young prcachrrs whu ctc^re niouicU ai whoi their pulpil perform- 
uicM Ebould be, both a£ (e cnACcer and form." 

SV C. SILVESTER HORNB. M.A. 

THE RELATIONSHIPS OF LIFE. New Scrmonslo Young 
Men HDii Women. Eiy ihe Rev. C Silvester Himmb, M.A. 
Cretan Svo, \s. 6d, net. 

" Mr Morne's bank ii worth ie»ding, lit ii/Ie u simple -ind direct, Itt 
(ib&ervjU-loit« air ofien fr<?§lip and alc always wlh; and tnie."— £'jiiwflrjifr. 

"A ligakorBcrmoiis by on«of ch« omxe liriltUtil [srcKChtrs orih« pr«a«nt diy. 
It aboundi Id prmfof good Mnir^, lotind Feeling, and genuine Chris ill nlljr." — 
Britiik Wtehh, 

THE LIFE THAT IS EASY. Ten Sermons on the ChrisUan 
Life. By tbe Rev. C, SlLVK^TItK HOHNE, M.A. tJrown Bvo, 
IS. 6d. net. 

" It U inipo»il)le to nvintl the unpresBion thai lliia proidiBr \i»a ■ mctsage for 
Ibe humiLn contclcnce and heart. Mis nuinnei of Iristinent it filr«D»Mll and 
iDICDiHe. I» crrtaiu I0 \x read nnJ poiidrrtd by thoughtful young itkCD aitd 

BY J. H, JOWETT, M.A. 

BROOKS BY THE TRAVELLER'S WAY. Twcnty-sijc 

WeeJc-night Addressiii, By ihe Rev. ). H. JowiiTT. M.A., C^rr'ft 
Lane, Kirnimgham. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. Fourlli Edition fEighlb 
Tbousund). 

" Mr Jo»'<!ll'!ire1ifc'ioQs iuldre»«* need no regoioinfndatioii. We kno-w whu 
to CJtpcct iiitd wc iirc UH>L di^appoinlf^d. A:* of Dr Maclflmi., u-ji of XIr Ju*«Lf^ 
it niny be said chat whenever iie itMW sny religious theme, he tavarlably iihed* 
fi»1ilighl an •unii! passage oX Scripture, [n a icntriic* i> tha >ure leed o( B 
•/ttaassy," ^British IVitkfy. 

" fuW of life nil 1>iroug1i. lliey terve to ei plain the ipeakfr't npi-dty aci^uirsd 
reputatioD, am! ta jiialify the wisdwoi of the Gougi ejalmi -Khith thc»e htni 10 
occupy the pkilpit of the kLte Dt Dale." — Ctasgv^w Mrratd, 

THIRSTING FOR THE SPRINGS, liy tht: Rev. L H. 
JOWiiTT, M.A. Eyeing a furtlicr selt;ct]on of T*cnty-sii! AddresscS' 
delivered at Coir's Liine. Crown 8vo, 3s. trf, Mfth I'houstind, 

^'To read ibis volume is Id understand why ike wcek-iiighi meviiiiK ac Cvr'^t 
Lnne is one of the inoAt aiiLC^&ful in Kr gland. Mr Jnweii eivefi Jiie peupDe of 
liii brsl— his best in ihougTit, ohwrvatiuii. and readinB-"— /m/c/endVn/ {Ifnti 
Yfrt). 



LONDON : 

H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Racquet Court, FJe«t St., EX. 
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H. R. Allenson's Sixpenny Series. 



THE CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
By R. E. Wklsh, M.A. 6d. 
"Thn book b iiBdoabMdIy tb* mon laporuai iiimBM t«i nwl« lo mMt 

"A vohtaw aUdi uippUm •■ (AdiVB koawar ta nadt ihallmr umI <nu- 
ckicnMu ulk, h^ ladlcMa iba wwk pkon la UkUon weak «hkli a liuls 
nn nlfhi w«ncil»en.''— CAavcJI Timm. 

IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. Br R. E. Wklsii. M.A. 6d. 

SA'OKi in iT) Sixtitik Tkmaand- 
oood it. in B ricol many initanco, 
or Ral Mivic« 'ia ntkf «r diHlbt.' On «•■• oftsuon li^ni >i lo > leailiBK 
phTtkUHi aiid on mcctipic hint later, tA aaking kim how he liked il, t (cnintf 
ka luri |['v*n away uiac coplct Ui hit friandk ... It has hii ofl (juclly what 
U waniol. " 

"Thia would nake an exellcni vi\ book 19 • jrovn^ man troubled with 
dotitils. One of ihc 1ml )i«il» of poiiular spoln^MKi ever wrillen.' — Brititk 

THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. By TouN Voung. LL.D. 

With Inlrorfiirtion by Kcv E. UHirFiTH -JONES. Author of "The 
Aswiu ihroiiKli Chn.il,"' 6d. 

LAWS SERIOUS CALL. IntnHluetion by Di Whyte. 6d. 

IMMORTALITY. B> A. W. Momkrik. 6d. 

[TkirtUih Theumnd. 
BELIEF IN GOD. Itj- A. W. Momrxir. M. 

ROOT PRINCIPLES IN RATIONAL AND 

SPIKirUAL THINaS. By Thum.\s Chiu', 164 pages, dcrof 

8vo. «d. 
" Mr Child linowt niora of tclan«, U a belter phl1oH)i>h(i than moil 'ortho> 
do« * apolo^MU, mill D1■ke^ ituiiy Eiiod poinli a<ain»lth«dOKDUllk«tolutiMli«U 
anil the niimUii."— K-'tuiumdir KnurO'. 

ANTI-NUNQUAM. An E>iaminJilton gf "God juid My 

Ndghboiw." By Jl. Warsciiaukh, M.A., D.Phll. A Strikingly 

l-'»lr Reply id RiALchCord. 6d. 

"Anana iIm iiuny raplln llial Mr Blaichford'i ■Itaik on ChtiitlanlTy bat 

called llM-th, this niu>i W placed in (he fiaiii rank, noc only (01 ih< lnuUecCu»I 

sbilily It ihijivt^ liul also for Its oniii'iii'^iinuii fairness. No more trenchant 

criticlim of lite AKiiiiilii- iintitinii cir maie itoireiful ethtviatnt (if ChiUlian 

beUediii ije,B. ^iveii thou Ihii aCDr W»ntlinU«T."— /fHt//* Wni/y, 

TWELVE SERMONS. Hy K. W. RouBRmOfi. 6d. 

ELEVEN SERMONS. By F. W. Rodbstson. 6d, 

[Making Stiond Stlesiion. 
TEN SERMONS. HyV. W. Robkkt50N. (A. 

[FinI StltrtioH— Twtntiuh Thousand. 

ENGLISH TRAITS. By K. W. Emersok. 6d. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. Ily Thomas Cari.yi-e. 6tl. 
ON HEROES. Uy Thomas CAHtvLK. M. 
AURORA LEIGH. By E. II. Urownivo. Fltst Issue at 6d. 

LONDON : 
H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Racquet Court, Flut St., EX. 



Wbldi Euay be bad of «U 
Booksellers, or nrlll be 
Mill post free to Hoy put 
of the worlJ, Tor tbe pub- 
lUfaed price, except net 
booitt, where post«sn aatt 
be Bdited. 



Catalogue 

OF PUBLICATIONS 
AND 
IMPORTATIONS OF 

H. R. Aliens on. Limited 

RACQUET COURT, FLEET STREET 

LONDON, E.C. 

A KEMPIS. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. la Four 
Books. By Thomas A. Kempis. Reprinted from the famous 
translation of 1633. Demy i6nio, ricb purple doth, bevell&d 
boards, red edges, as. ■Sd, net ; by post as. gcL 

[Great Souls' Library of Devotdoa. 
St Jamet's Caeette.— " BMutifully prlolitd." 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE GIFT BOOH. 

ALLEWSON. THOUGHTS WORTH THINKING, A 
Day-book ol Encouragement and Ciu-cr. Compiled by 
H. R. Allenson. Demy 161110, iu tlic foUowinR tastelnl 
bindings : cloth, gilt top, is. net ; vellum clolb. Morris art 
paper sides, gilt top. is. net ; paste graio leather, gilt edges. 
2s. net ; pa^te grain leather, round comera, decorated ends. 
as. 6d. net ; choice velvet calf, pilt edges, 3s. 6d. net : postage 



2d. ejtra. 
British WeeWy.— ■' 



M[ AllcQwu ba> 



cfaoten ibrrri po«iii9 anr) pr>«e pasragr* 
from maoy of Ihr j^rratf^at wrltcn, sod 
bu *rl«(;t«(l 3 cbarmlug and Bill table 
pajBHft lor tvcry Jay. His s.<lii]iira.bl3r 

prodcced volume will be helpful to 
niBay." 



[Third Edilion. 
Dundee Advertiaet.^" The quota- 
tlnu.^ uflil ^ve Ifiip^luA 1o tbe ^at tbat U 
111 every I^ltd^^, iJ-Jld p«julde a incfiaujT of 
eowurasstuenc 10 him In fac? ib« dlffi- 
cuIUcs at Hit In u chferhil ftplilt. A 

ploa«int v«lmiie to ^eud n biecd ai 

a remiadcr at ^ood icUitwship." 



A Great CHmms/c of thm Dmtrot/ottat Utv. 

ANDREWES, THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF 
BISHOP ANDREWES. Entirely oew reprint of Newman 
and Neale's translation. Demy ifitno, purple cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net; by post as. gd. [Great Souls' Library of Devotioo. 



Chatch Times,—" As ocat .iiid hRuJy 
Ut editltvn ai aoy wiUi wbkli we are 
■cguali]t«d." 



TLo Giiardlin, — " Wp can only rrpral 
the old wl4h concwnlDg Ihe book, nnd 
lay. " Would ihnt ,ill thp pmndilal clrrsv 



lo the DallaD vere poaaeMod of II.' Il H 
cteaily pciDled ana cnnvratoit la tltt 

Id a DCH- fomi uid typ< wblch vt\ lire flad 
Id Tvcoiiitiieiid lo anyoiif la (corcb ol a 

(Ift hDak," 

Grea.c Tboiights.— ■' loeomparrtle, 
imtU'iItal. and prlcelia*," 

Ftrmt Time Obtalntiblo for Sixpence. 

BISHOP ANDREWES' PRIVATK DEVOTIONS. 

Dean Stanhope's Traoalatioa Cloth. 6d. net; leather, is. net; 
velvet calf, is. 6d. net. [Sanctuarj- Booklets, No 7. 

Dr Alex. Whyte writes-—" Clrctdale it with aU yoir:[alshl.'^' 
Tb« Blabop 01 London " U dellgbtcd vrilh ibo mannei in whlcb it b sot up." 



k. 




ATKIK- BRIGHT AND BRIEF TALKS TO MEN 
A Krries o( twonty-QDe P.S,A. AdtlnsMS. By F. W. Axxik. 
Crows Svo, cloth, 19. 6d. 



Scottman.— '~ Vlcannii ■ liW »— " 
Abftrdcca Frc« Prcu.— ' SLtxtjIthy, 

pcteud. wd tagbaL" 
L«c«l ProMKers' UkCMinc.— "A 

book «likfa hdCb tM aor." 

AUSTIN. SEKnS AKD 



The SiKOfcL— •' Kdplul addia 
of bclpfu] Unts, uid Mcit fi«p«Ut o( m- 



pMMtoa bf att<r witken." 

Sword Knd Ttowcl. — "The nan ot 
Wcti ■J Jt Wi M •* Oi«M to HMd tt> bMMT." 

SAPIJNCS. to5 Original 
Outline Seimons foe Prescbcrs, Teacbeis. and Lay-Woiken. 
By tbc Rev. F. J. Austin. Fcap, Svo, cloth, ts. post free. 
S.8. Ctvoaide.— "SlMoMbtail Mrrlc* la «el(lnt Uir pretobM* ntad lowcdik 

Oxford Cbranlcle.— " A camhilty motpIM lUle book." , 

Tli€ CikrirtUji. — ** A Gompcndluni I1m( will bool mudi practical ulUlr." I 

BAILET. THE NIGHT WIND, AND OTHKR POEMS. 
By II. ]. S, Bailbv. Royal i6mo, artistic paper ^Tapper, 
IS. 6d. net. 

PakllslierB' C4rcldkr.~" A drlicbtful oolkclioo ol poeuM, Ijric* and (oniictl, 
Bclodtoot BDd tbnplfv paMtaiaW aiM patbetk, Tbcr "R tb« vcck of m true mm," 

BARTHOLOMEW, THE D[ARY OF BROTHER. By 
tlie Autboi ol " The Chronicles of the Schwubpre-Cotla Family." 
Tott foolscap Svo, antique bindiOK. is. net; uandsome cloth, 
IB. 6d. net. 
"A ^tmnttM MCroduetlen ce C»Hy Chumft H/mtory." 

BENHAM. ECHOEi^ OF THE PAS I' : or, (.:hrislianity 
in tlie Early Cfinturiee. By Mrs Charlottb Bchhau. 96 
pogcM, foobicftp Rvo, 6<1. net ; rloth, is. act ; postage 3d. extn.3 
oojrrENTS. 

Tus Fomr Cmnnuis atpovi Ouibt. E««.r Cimsm LnnuTOU. 

Tbs CucKn, m SiKViiin, Orbikancu. , lux Qickcii ukcer PntBCOYtOK. 
Axu OraKar«<ici*. i Tmt CttoticH cmdhk 9iAnc pAiBOHAoa. 

Ttie Rov. F. B. Uejer Hyi:— "Ad idmlrnlile aod meeaMtuI tltoupt M 
irlitni Uk* boriinii of iri>uii( Cliihtliu iradrn. I( (ill* on utMKCDplw! tdctiv." 

Tbo Scotuuiau— '' TD« maple and iDUtcttlai stylo Id nfeleb It U wriltn 

(hould •cciira lot Ih* bnok a widr pd|iuluily In Bible Clann anit Siindiy Scbool*.'* 

BEEKARD. RHVTHM OF BERNARD OK MORLAIX 
ON THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY AND DAMfANTS HYMN 
ON THE GLORY OF PARADISE. Ori^niii texts and tran*- 
Ution by J. M. Nralr. Qotb. is. net; by ptat is. 3d. 

BEVAN. S. PAUL IN 'llUi LIGHT OF TO-DAy. 
By the Rev. J. O. Sevan. M. A.. F.G,S., F.S.A., Rector of CfaiUen- 
den. Author of "The Birth and Growth of Toleration," "The 
Genesis aod Evolution oithcIndividtialSoul. " Cloth, ta.6d,lieti 

THE BOOKLOVEE'B BOOKLETS. 

Very daintily produced pieces of famous litoraturc, Fcap. Svo, 
art paper wrappers, 6d. net; rich cloth gilt, is, uct ; postage id. 

WORDSWORTH. A Lecture by F. W. Robertson. 

THE MIRROR OF THE SOUL amd other Noblb] 

Paisagbs from John RusKlN. 

THE GREAT STONE FACE. By Nathaniel Haw-' 
TBORMB, Hawthorne's ' tiece. 
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BOEHME. THE SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. By Jacob 
BoBiiMS. First cheap issue of tbU work oi the great Ceitoau 
mysti*. Fcap. 8vo. papa: vn-appcr, 6d. net : ricli porplc 
cloth, IS. net ; paste grain leather, gilt edges, 2s. net ; 
postage id. extia. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

Dr Whyte sayi :— " Th«« h all tlie rtiUly, Inirardness, and iplrltuaUty ol ' Tb* 

IraltatlDQ ' In ' 7li« SupfiMCMual LUf,' togocbw with ■ n(««p of tmsclakUoOj *ad a 

irai'P o* UQdfnlandlng tlinl tvro A HempU oevrt orniea □*«■. 

Scotamaii.— " A si>teDdLi] rendering UiLO Endlsh ni cat oi the flflHt n-orkl ol tb« 
grcutesl of Uis myitica." 

BOILEAU. THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTJAN WOMEN. 
By the late Mart Georgina Boileau. With Short Pre- 
fatory Memoir by Laily Lquisa Charieris. Fcap. 3vo, cloth, 
IS, net. 
A series ol pcuikal otitline; o( niblicnl Teaching on Ealing nnd Drmklng. 
Dress, Society, Convtrsation, Soliliidc, Recreation, Work, eic. Tbese topics 
should prove of rcnl service lo Speakers al Women's Meetings 
HAiiijtstead Parish Ma£:ara.afe.—"TliMC wlio um thft book trill dad It hetplu] utd 

Buggeiuire." 

BONAE. HVMNS OF FAI'lil AND HOPE. By 

HoRATius BoKAS. D.D, Choice selection of some of the best 

known piecirs. Fcap. 8vo, paper, 6d. net; cloth, is. net; 

leather, as, net, [Heart and Life Booklets. 

NEW VOLUME It* " THE SANCTUARY SERtES." 

BONAVENTUEA. THE r.OLDHN ALPHABET OF 

SAINT BONAVENTUIL(\. Cloth, 6d. net; leather, is. net; 

velvet calf, is, 6d. net. 

These precious Utile maxims of ihe " Seraphic Doctor" have been freshly 

ITanslB-ied by Mrs Eclw.ird Wayne, and .ire now presented Tor the first lime 

in the handy farm of iliis popular wrics. 

jIVEiv volume of sermon outunes. 
BBEEWOOD. PREACHERS' STARTING-POINTS, A 
new Collection of Original OuHines of Sefiuona, By the Rev. 
Tros. Bheewood. Handsome cloth, crown Svo, sa, 6d. 
This volunifT indiidt^ Geii('r,il. Harvfit. Aimivwsary, and Children's 
■Sermons, hcsirtc a line scciim for ?.1[53ion Services. 
Loadan Qtiartetly Review,— "Voy giwd ouiUnw, lirah aadevangdJcal.*" 

WORKS BY BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS, 

LECTURES ON PREACHING. The Vale Lectures. By 

Phillips Brooks, D.D. Uaiform with his Works, issued by 

MacmiLlan. Crown 8vo, cloth, zs. (A. net ; postage 4d. extra. 

P'ocket edition, LaniLskln, 3s. nei \ doth limp, 25. net ; postage 3d. extra. 

CONTEKTS. 



Tna Ttro liLursim m PiwAaiiMC. 
Thk pKKACfua KuisrLr. 
Tnm pRKAcnita in Hta Wotc, 
Tui Ids* of tbh Ssmon, 
Exp03itor7 Times.— "A bcok of p«- 
miineiit vaJ^J^" 

Church Times.— ■' Wnll worth rtsdloj 
•nd rc-mdlBR by fouoi zXttgi. Tli^y 
can budiy vludjr the jcral ptrathrj'i 

meilirCiii without l«4rahig tsuth, vary 
■nucb, la hrtp and ilicD[1bm tlion," 



The UAKraa or tsx Serhor. 
Tub CoxanEaikrioii. 

Im UtHISTBir (QB O0R ACK. 
Tmr VaiCK ur -nut Hnmit Soou 

MethodiEt Times. —" W* Lave mote 
Itian onirf! conmiriided tfaU detlgibljul 
bmlc rbcrt lino pr«ad3«, hudly sny 
ptitrllr ipf ahnr, vliotan irad thnc itctiUM 
wltUout ItiovAnt someDiIiie profittttlt!. 
\V(> wlijj all "iir preacfam could irwu, and 

nwkc tbclr Mm, theituUu tnith of (hi> 

dcllchUuI and valuable booii.'* 
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PBHUPS BBOOU' WORIS-oimUiiMd. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ]FSVS. The Ilohlen Lectures, 

By Biahoft Puiturs Brooks. D.D. Utiiiorm with " Lectures 

on Prekchlog." Ciown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6dL net ; post free as. lod. 

COKTBWTS. 

Tu I>nr»ci o* Jnca or i Tn lartmvca oa Ja*ot an 

Tmm UoKU Lm c« Uut. Tiw Uhotidmal Lira op 

Tks IvrLcnca d* Jt«c« <Mf Tm Inrmnca d« Jt*v» o» 

Tn S>CMi Liri of Max. I Tin luTtu-cctcAL Ltn o« . 

Bxp<uito(7 Tiinca.— " *Th« lAftunM BaptuI U»ea2iac. — ".Tb* 

ot Jags* ^ ikaologlially Ifa* an«( Ami- al tb* bcHkk u Mianikiiini with 

•MefMls «< »a BHiop Bmokr •arte. tMlbls (ore* ol loflc lod • w««ltli 

Mf AWmtom bat (Ivta oi > aem mat cMm Ulutuatloo. Tbo retaM of 

•lUacilvc mUiIdc." booh b (ItoceUiFt llm«]y." 

LETTERS OF TRAVEL (1865-1890). By Right R« 
PHiLtiPS Bbooks. Large crown Svo, j6S pages, 2s. 6d. net : 
poatage 4d. extx*. 

Gives n flue ticw o( Bishop llrooks' personal life. 

THli PURPOSE ANU USE OF COMFORT. A SermorT 
by 1'iiii.LifS Hkookx. 

AN EASTER SERMON (Rev. t. 17 and 18). By 
Phillips Bkuoks. 

■* Two o( hb nralnl iHwniiiWi" 

N«rthtm Wh)e.''"TM porpost b UtoroDchlr dmoUoiiaL TIm tmart appNti 
1« Btany hnuu 4iAllclnl bf •orow, ud Ibe littac ooatalnii a bap«tiil nmaiifte buu on 
Uia RfaunectlijD ol Cbriit." 

TJIE LIFE WITH GOD. A Serraon by Phillips Brooks. 

Addreaud to buidnew men. Fourth Edition. 

Cbrlallaii Wajl'd. — "It b almoil irvTiilipltulfig In ft* pmm. dlaqueno, and 
HOte ^Mdiac- it U also cMMiUally Duinan, ,u la the rrllglnii irhkli It mis farlti. 
n* pmebu'B sinil [Hilnl b thai tho rrllilijut b thn only nalunil and complete ttte." 

Fcap. Svo, artistic wrapprr, 6ii. ort ; alto cloth, iB. 
leather, 3s. iiitl each. Pv»tAjje id. each. 
'Hie almve iliiin; fina sermons tMued ii«(XLratel)r in " The Hcan Knd 
Booklets" Scticii. 

''Th»*m arm Brav9, Cloar, £¥artff»lleal Dtac4>uf^mm." 
BEOWN, ARCHIBALD G. GOD'S FULJ.ORBEl 
GOSPHL. Seiu:uiis preached at tho Metiopolitan Tal>ernacle 
by the hev, AkciubaldG. Brown. liand.<ioinc doth, crown 
8vO, J3. 6d- 
ThiA selc^ciion Itocn Mr Brown's ministry will prove a most useful nod 
bdpfuL book. Iltese aoul-quickeninii sermons nre of n very high order, jind 
rcpreaeni falthfuHy lh« terveni evangtlisilc spirit of this popultvr pr«»cber. 

Mr Blown My*:— "My nullilt waldionrd ha^boeji fipoiltiaa. I baveatwaya tried 
(0 nrnk* Cb« Hible ■ new boolt to my pnople. i'rudiing bai olwari t>MQ tbo crenl 
joy ol my life." 

Mothodlat Recorder.— "Hid title nsU diacrlbei tbe 
ttm<iM arc i 



at Recorder.— -"Hid title nsU diacrlbei tbe pieichpr't nmeuffe, toA 
> « HllBdcal «ip]uiatlon cl a tuecMiEul ood »aui-iTiiiDiiiK mialitrr." 



Joyriil Netn. — "Evbtv antnon i> (rodi, lumiitoui anil IhuuILJuI." 
Expoiltory Tinvai.- ''Mott cameil av-uboIImiI <Umouimi." 



BEOWW. R. M. FORTY BIBLE LESSONS AND 
FORTY ILLUSTRATIVE STORIES: (The Eiblb in 
Lesson and Story). By R, M. Brown. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
33. 60. Second Editioa. 

This boolt is sinkingly new. ^fini?1«■B and oihcr speakers will find ibe 
numerous good storias (forty) eminently iisehil for iltusirative purposes. 

CliristLanCoinroonwea4tli.— "Ilkill I Baptist,— "Inst Ute tblat lof ■ 
verydcllghtfului(i vn^prscllcal.TbnbaolL I mother wbo minds the chfldiCQ al home 
liBi.ictly wbai mail J a wacliM Q«ds." | on Sunday fvetdog.'* 

BROWNINO, MRS. AURORA LKIGH. By E. B. Browk- 
ing. 136 pages, clear good type, demy 8vo, 6(1. 

rAJlenaon's Sixpenny Series. 

BROWNING, ROBERT. EASTER DAY. 

CHRISTMAS EVE. 

SAUL. 



Very choice printinga in noble 
type of these well-known poems. 



Each separately issued iafcap.Svo,6d. net; clotb, is. net: limp 
leather. 23. net ; postage id. extra. [Heart and Life Booklets. 
BURN, BIART. GATHERED ROSEMARY, from George 
Hebbbrt's Poeus, Selected ior the Sundays and same Hoty 
Days of the Church's Year by Misa Mary Buhn. With Intro- 
ductioa by the Bishop of Hull, Fcap, 8vo, cloth, is. net; 
papsr, 6d. net; leather, 25. net. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

BUTLER. THE PERMANENT ELEMENT IN CHRIS- 
TIANITY. An Essay oa Cbristiaa Religion in Rela.tioD lo 
Modern Thought. By the Rev, F. W. Butler. Larjfe ctovm 
8vo, Landsoute doth, 5b. net, 
Tho Rev. G. Curtle Maitia, M.A., B D. ffonDcrly ProfTSKir of Stw Testemcot 
Eseg«^ Mid Ctiticpia, UoUed College, BradJoril). WTllfS^ — "1 wUh strongly la 
recommfcd Ibli vuIulqf. I couajilei; ll a luosl. tlmclr and vuluablr prudiicllon. Kb 
hoolt de^ ^diulutiBy with &onie imponaDt coa^jderxilicMiiH In nifsda'n pbllofopliy and 
tbtology. It sliould prove o( sroil saviLC lo luiuiy roderi as a lUtem^at of Ihe 
pmltiVB Gonloil ^f ttk# ChreAtiaa leiigioa Jq the lighl of roodeni tboijaht nuil CMe-jjrb." 
Dr Hastings, Edilut nf The Etpusitary 'lima, milrs: — "The b.KJli la well wcitb 

CAILLARD. THE MANY-SIDED UNIVERSE. A Study 

of Science and Religion specially addres-jcd to Young Pt'Ople. 

By EuMA Marie Caillard. Large crown Svo. cloih. Cheap 

Edition, IH. *^d. net; by post, is. 9d. 

Tlie SeoUoiM).—" It U H readnble and laHtallve UiAt tt may well prove Utiraeit- 

log to oldft readen," 

INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY. By Miss E. M. 

Caillard. Autlior of Fro^Tessive Revelation. Large cTOVrn 
Svo, cloth. Chfeap lidition. !s. 6d, nut ; by post, is. gd, 

D&ily New*. —"A leaUy valuable tontribulino la the dbonMtoaol afieic problnc." 
DR JOHN CAIRO'S FAMOUS SSRinONS. 

OAIRD. ASPECTS OF LIFE. Twelve Sermons by Principal 
John Caibd, LL.D. Cheap edition. Nineteenth thousand. 
313 pag«9, large crown 8vOj cloth. 35. 6d. 

Tlie Sroliman.— " A cew cheap | The Gla.'L'""" Nptnli). — " Many 
odition of seiinona by one of Uio moac wrnua-tMtcri «1U be f\Aii to have 
eloquent and (aniou)! of ScottiKb I these >pediaeiijofhU fervid clu.qtieiice 
preachers. ' I broufbt wltbto Uielr eaty ceacb." 
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A riME HiarO/UOAL nOMMMOK. _ 

OEAKE. THE TRAGEDY OF THE DACRES. By 
the Rev. E. E. Crakb, MJV., F.R.H.S., author oJ "Th« 
Royalist Brothera," "Dime Joan of Pcvenaey," etc Kob- 
tiatcd. Crown 8vo, cbtb boanli, 3s. 6d. 

Ltke Mr CrAke'ft Mbemofiee Ibis ooe alEO la devoted (o bis beloved Suuex. 
knd he heie lelb km Miikmg lanpta^ the lile iiory of a noble Suua 
bouKboM. Tbe mxitif of Ibe motj is in (h« stirring time of Henrr ibe 
Eiffatb. It pictttTM rtrr vivMtr and nccuratdy hovr cuily ili« <iniri life o( ibe 
umxryytda could in idom dikurbed tines be electrified :nta action with 
dmmatic nddenneu m tbc wiU of the KinK. Tbe bero and bcroinc are tf 
beuuiful charuien. 

OEE88WELL. STRAY THOUGHTS IN VERSE. Bi 

TiiiszA CHttsswKLi.. 294 pages, leap. 8vo, 31). 6d. 
Tbe Timei.— " Uatotr rdklMS vta* ; rav .tibia • devout uid trmpaUKle mind.*' 

VOlCIiS OI- THE SOUL. Clolh, 2s. 6<1. 

Scetuiaa.— " Sokma aod tnerliUlT wrltMo IttIc*) po«iiiL with a aotka*b)fl Htwwy 

ClulfBi awl u camBtca* wbkh rrfrob [aniQIar tde«« a( cthlc* oiid Chrtixiaattj." 

OKKAM GLORIES OK KVFNEALU aud othex 

Vextc Hy Thirxa CxeiiswEu,. Haudsimc cloth, 3». 6d. 

HEAVENLY VOICES IN DAILY LIKE. 3d. 

TWEM,vm mstHttma ULLeoomcAL aronies. 

OaiTCHLEY. THE i.KGEM) OK THE SILVER CUP, 

and othrr Stotiet lor Children. By the Kev. Geo. W. 

Critchiky, B.A. IlluHtrated. Si^cond Edition. Hnndimme 

cloth, crowu 8vo. 2*. M. net ; by pO!»t 2*. gil. 



Tli» Mellioilitt Tim**. — " R*ir»lj 
have we ccntc aciaii aucli a dcliKlitriJ 

ThBv 
tnithi In aucfa 
Ike atmtlon 



fiaphle ityk a* to bald 

ol all youni propla, arid 

Iber tcMta Uac Inaniu vuy cltarly itllli- 



eul bdDf (00 obirudve. V.'« thank 
the author (or tli« lioolc. whirl] <r<ll tio 
a rreat belpio those wlio aiiexk vfico 
10 cbildrva.^ 



Tti# RecOEir.— "A MilM of ihorl 
■Uotol'^ wblcb will pkaM aad tmlmcL 

S,S. ChroDitr?.— -WithBvereodvoiiM 
of Uietn If) dilldreD Mid have tiad im 
rcat line* (rooi tbe denuuid. * Read 
11* aiiatlior.' It b nol ottaa tb»t od* 
oooiH iicma a book lor tbe Simdir boor 
with di!ldr«i (hat tme can notnamaiA 
w> bconUy 'nd unquaUfiedIr *■ 
iFomij or jii» Sitiaa Cor.'"' 



A MOST DAINTT GIFT-BOOK. 

DAILY MESSAGE FROM MANY MINDS, A, Thoughts 
for tli« Quiet Hour from F^nelon, Jeremy Taylor, Wordsworth, 
Robertson, Phillips Brooks. Hawthorne, etc. 

t'ockct KiJitioij, an India. pn]>E-r. jznio, limp leather, 2ft. 6<J, 
net, hy POHt 3». SJ. (uiiiloiiii u'ilh India Paper Edition of 
" Great Souls at Prayer "}. Also velvet calf, yapp odgea. gUt 
edges, 31. 6d. net. by post 3s. 9d. 

And in demy i<^ni<i, handsome; bevelltM] boards, red edges, 
■Ilk marker. 39. 6d. net, by post as. lod. (uniforni with la 
edition of " Great Souls at Prayer "). 

Also in white cloth, snitable for Wedding Gift, 2b, 6d, not, 

THK PRINCEaS ROYAL (liuiliiia cf Fife) ncputly purcbuRd through &« 
liii-jW»cllei, s!ili.Mi cDpIrt at Ihli biwh la Velltt calf. 

Great Tlioneht*. — "A iluluty llEUa . cbi»cu day-book n( beauUfni venei aad 
bnok wblch wlir ba IrcaiuiKl by nuny. ptOU pMtafrt. Th« tcWllCD I* un- 
Tbe llioufbti «« •tuiieiiiiy clawlfied I aiually vailed and unhiiJiDe/fd, and 
and lodued." i ranees trnm ctray pruilkal tatxima 

Bookman.—" A paitlcularly wen ' mmt to hl|b Idut*.'* 
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DALU RELIGION: ITS PLACE AND POWER. By 
the Rev. H. Montague Dale. M.A.. B.I>, HaaUaomi- cloth, 
crown 8vo. js, 6il, not; by post 33. cjid. 
Rev. Profeaior James Orr, D.D., mrttes:— "Mc Dale'* booV wemt to niit well 

Tiital to stTVi! ki xn ]i<Lri»luL-[|aD (n Riillglnn Id II« mcirF |t#nna1 ii^pcL-Is. Tlie autfaor 
hilt Cfiad niiJi.li, thinka rlrarfy, aiitl wrllri wrll. Tbr book wtll be A rej/tiltiry ol niii- 
tflii? fur Ihiisr re.%dliL^ on Ih^ PJbJPCl." 

Local Piea.clici"s Mag*ii(ie. — " A f.isciD illiic »hidy. Nnnljii<? b hr lAriarc thnn 
to h'a rTM'-vcIi Into [i>iigji'n in tu iii9<i>^ui:i> an iiit, liin*. uiiil th.LT.icln. Th« bosli vEll 
iciYC cataitilv Co put waylfirtT^on tUc ri^1>L hrarlt,'" 

Ftne Manual for Christian WorkerSi 

DAVEY, KVANGELISnC GRINl>S TONICS. Hints for 
Pieachers, Teachers, and Lay Workers. By tlie Bishop of 
Salisbury, Bishop Thoiinton, Prebcnd^iry Caslile, and other 
Workers of the Church Army, With Foreword by the Biahop 
oi London. Edited by Captain W. R, Davey, Handsome 
cloth, crown Svo, rs, 6ci. net; by post is. gd /•*-'' "«'■ 

r^vo Cfia/ce New Colour Books, 

DAVIDSON. THK BAUES IN THE WOOD and PUSS 
IN BOOTS, Newly tolil by Gi,.\DYs Davidson. Each with 
fifteen new Illustrittions by ERNE9T DvEB, reproduced by 
thr^e-colour process. Paper boards, I5, net ; clotn, is. 6d, net 
each. 



Great Thoughts.—" Thn famJltat old 
itorics ace tokj In ibymr. and the 111 11s- 

tratloM ar» bojd and aitripdvi!. Pew 
liilnigs iasi glv^ erfitrt plriistire Usao to 

M« the Ugbi Ic a lliilo chtld''» t,yn oa 

cip«ilci( the pajts o( inch Ireasuif*." 



The Teacher. — " Thfse are uery 

Sirntty Ulllr bonk^, and admirably lUll^ 
at ibe Iltllr en's. Eadi cnntabit a 
Inrge oiiiiiba ol dalolr ctilimrrd plttuie*, 
•Fhll'' the eld »WrlM art retnid In a vwy 
cbumlng uii] plraiEiii ilylp." 



Vary Frealt Outlln&a antt Illustrations. 

DDTWOODIE. IlJ.USTRATF.n SERMON OUTLINES 
AXB TEXTS. Sermons Outlined, Subjects Suggrrstctl. an% 
Illustrations. By J. Dikwoodee. Crown Svo. Lmdsome 
doth, 33. 6d. 

The titli? indicates the nature and piirposf of ihis hooJt. 11 iS divided into 
iiTO main p&rts. In the firsil are pv«R fifty tUustraled oiatlin^ of sermons 
liiat have been aclually preached : in ttic second will tw found ftriy Texts and 
TlacQies, nccompani-ed by suliabic and suggeitive illustrations, largely drawn 
from litiTsry stiiirL-es. A prattital Ijaok of aid (or busy Ministers and 
Speakers. Tb.: whult: book will abo be ot ijHerest lo the 1cm Special reader 
who enjoys a good sermon. :ind is Cipen Co receive sliiauliM in the quiet hour. 



Aberdi'CQ Journal. — "The minerlj.1 
b e^lhncd froni a peat vatlet^ at llltsny 

r«outc«. laJ busy pieidn^n wQl flnJ lu 
It mMif apt llliiitiallouf iniia llic belt 
RMtlion. The book Ii idmliably ctim. 

SillFtl, ami lull ol frceli aod iU(g««tlve 
deas," 

ScotsnjaD. — " To tbr yoiaii( dcrl<^ aTid 
eh4 l»f pr-arhn on ibp lookoul fnr tie 

WOEKS BY CHARLES F. POLE, D.D. 
THE RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. By C. F. Dole, 

D.D. Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 
Public OpialflD. — "Tbere b a trtili' [ yootie, inil cs-pvdiiUy of tlid uim at 



tmundinirk tnr tb? aunpimltlno nf 
KTmoM, Ur DIuKoodJe'E book tiiau'd 

prove i valusblf ai qiUiitJ'jn " 

Christian Commonwealth. — " Ha 

Htuslndvi aiiiedolei ire tnoA, They 
ate Dot ol the ' slxk ' Idnd. 

Lcnilan Quarterly Reirlea'.— 
■' Thejt -outllriM art vpr welt wtanged, 
uDd hsve myf:li food ituff to tbrsEL** 



□«■ and orlKiualltr aboul dili book 
Mlildi marks It *" tti' Hiitk ol a mnn who 
hAi tbuufliU of his mia, ... He wrlln 
with Ibe evkltn* deiire ol lat«I«tUil| tbc 

B 



jtjuth — ecrerous Intelllgpot, and 9sa%- 
KcVt—m'ao ur dettlDNl to be ttie leaden 
n( thflr (piirfiitlun . . , Thli CTHiuktHAi 

' tU||GiltivC iMnW* 



I> 
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WORKS BT REV. CHARLES EDWARDS, 

PINS AND riVOTS. Omlincs of Addrwscs and Bible 
Readto^ By Rev. CiiAS. I^WAxn;;. Fcap. 8vo, is. oc^L 
DiHid«« M*iftlHr.~"n« ktmtt at nuay u attncilvit t^tttb wB br fouad ki 
(hot fdfta." 

TIN TACKS KOR TINV FOLKS, and other Outline 
Kddrtmn tot Teachtrr*. Pnrachcrs, and Christum Workent 
«n)on£<it the Voun^. iuclmltng ■ Serie* ol Twdw Addresses oa 
BiidK. By Rev. C. Edwavds, Crowo 8vo. ai. 6d. 
Tbc dboTc as, 6d. book bin Jnst been repriau-d in Ibe form of the two 
nen-tnrQUoneil books at is. 6d. and is. rapeclivelv. 
Ifvtbodlit Tioiu.— " A Mhui tj Ihon^t and floKnilMX." 
Local PrMditn' Mata4laB.-"W« cauU sM Ikb huidbook were pdtewl b 
the tModi «l emn onacfetr. B««n thoM «Im> Asm dialr mni oalltMa wUl tad •bOB- 
dMl btfpM td(^ and Ml Om kind to kbdh IkoMCbL" 

TIN TACKS FOR TINV lOLKS. By the Rev. Charles 

Edwards. Third Editinn. Handsome ctoth, crown Svo. l«, 6d. 

BIRD LESSONS FOR THE BAIRNS. A Scries of 
Twelve Talka on Birds. By the Rev. Charlss Edwards. 
Author of " A Box of Nails." etc. Cloth, crown 8vo. la, net. 
TU^book previonaly fomwd pan of "Tin Tacks for Tiny Folks.*' ai 39, 6<L 
BaUatt New* t-etlm'.— " Ukdy to b« hdpAjl In rmjit QuIhUii •nckcn." 
Lvcal Preachen' Mkcaiine.— " A nnaatlva Utllf book." 

A BOX OF NAILS FOR BUSY CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
By V.CV. C. Edwards. Ninth thousaod. Crown «vo. 15, ftd. 

Tfas Chrisliaa.— " H«t« an ' NaJb ol mail* wx-U.' Xit pagei gtraimd la tnatobl 
Ice cvaoffdbt* anil "ihi irttiiim muud k> ■ubaUitoa and direcl Id aim." 

Tbt SandaT Scbaal Ctirodlclc— "Uvlnc and ntCMtlvt. nan to an nnldTlliii 
paint, a lean adip alxiut thvtr oaiUiin, ai wfS ta a fmiUne and aanien apMuMlltr." 

WORKS EDITED BY JOHN ELLIS. 
OUTIJNES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. For Preachers, 
Teachers, and Christian Workers. Comprising rion OuUirtea 
of Addreasea, Bible Readings, and Snodav School Talks, 
together with over aso lllusbatioas and Incidenta. Com- 
pP«l by J. Eu.ia. BidnB " Tool Basket." " Seed Basket," 
'' 111 listrntions and Inddenta/' botind in one voliims. Fcap. 
8vo, 39. 6(1. 

L«cal Pceachen' Magazine.—*' A 
nry tnanry ai hrlpful, veU-vraatcd 
oitta, EuzUuit In ipbll iiid auBca- 
th-GHM" 

Otit and ODt.~"Ilua(lr«di «f hlnta, 
niiiEliim, and l11ii«ir>lloii* An hare aop- 
pUed In compact and attracUvv lomi. 
A viluabtr (tmehouw nf gnrd llitimt." 

EVANGELIST'S WALLET FOR PREACHERS, 

TEACHERS. AND CHRISTIAN WOEtKERS. New Scries 

of Outlines of AdtlrexiK-ji liy I. Eu-IS, Conipiicr of " The Tool 

Basket," etc. etc. Thirteenth Thousand. Fcap. Svo, is. net. 

McUindist Recocder. — " In imittt oonipaai, there Ii li«e a peat fund at liifumM- 

tlon, mvUiodlcftllv utaoEal, lur the ust ol Uiuw wb9«e time dc wb<M« Ubraites ifa 

llmlltd." 

I.ncil Preaghur,— " Brlinlul ol eitrileul lugxniUue duUIdf addrcaKS and Mt- 
noneClica." 



T1i« ChTittlan. — " I!fn b the (caffold- 
Inn oa witkk to bu&d bnfidradt ol «d- 

The Mrlhodlrt Times, — "We have 
*o tmiii'Kltv irfrrmi tu lli>*r tMo'ki lu 
our onltuQai* thai wt owd nal da mart 
nmr than nidi tlir lilil' unliiint Ilia 
uteen* It dea«rvr«. tl b dalntUv baiiad, 
ol a lit" Doovpniajt tnt llin piiKkrl," 
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W0EK9 EDITED 3t JOBS ELUS— fiffbtisueCI. 

THE PREACHER'S AND TEACHER'S VADE-MECUM. 
A Seciind Series of " Outlines and Illustratioiia," Being 
" Evangelist's Wallet," " Oatline SermonEttea." and " ^ 
Way ol Illustration.*' In one volume. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 23. 6d. 

Expositor? rimes. — " Rlgbl bonml aud c»^ iraik, to be dtspUed by oobody." 

Daily News, — " It mtghl be patled ■ Preajjlng CL\de easT." " 

TOOL BASKET POR PREACHERS. 300 Outline 
AddressM (or Preachers, Sunday School Teachers, and Open- 
Air Workers. Compiled by J. Eu.is. Forty-fifth Thousand. 
Fcap. Svo, IS. net. 

Rev. Mirk Guy Peaj-se. — "Admlcablo; Invaloahle lo hiiay workfrt." 
Methodist Times. — " Clevn. supigefLlve, v^Jiiable, M\<i tbinuUHlily piiiottcal." 
Enpositorsr Timcs.^" The igaiiUly Is very piod mid the Quaibnr very treat," 

SEED BASKET FOR MINISTERS. Being a CoUeclton 
of 300 Ontlines, Seed Com, Sunday School Addresses, and Band 
of Hope Talks. By J. Elus. Editor of " The Tool Basket." 
Thirty-fifth Thoasand. Fcap. 8vo, is. net- 

ERposiCorr Times, — " ConUlni at 
kut >i y«u'i Mnnmis •» addiMss*, titiHy 
made and lulIidesUy irortb maklni joat 

own." 



RcT. F. B, Meyer.— "DOMVM Iti 

eaiDe." 

Primitive MethodlsL — " Three hun- 
ditd cic«ll#Dt □ulUaet." 



ILLUSTRATIONS AND INCIDENTS. For Preachers, 

Teachers, and Christian Workers. Being a Collection of 250 

Anecdotes and L-"act3, with. Index of Subjects. Thirtieth 

Thousand. Fcap. Svo, is. net 

Methodlsb Recorder.— " A clinlce and HrU-arraugFiI coUntlua at rmrcdoti^ 

marked by modi ir«4iui(!4a. and Ukeiy to tM ol scrvtc« to amaj biay worktn In pro- 

vLdtikC ' Biudowi ' tor tlidi l«£oas and dbcoiinea." 

Sunday ScUaot Chrooid^.— " QulU a oumtjct ol tb« Uhutnticns an new U> oi,'* 
BY WAV OF ILLUSTRATION. A Handbook for 
Preachers, Teachers, and Christian Workers. Thirteen th 
Thousand. Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. net Aa entirely new 
Collection of Illustrations lor Public Speakers. 
Local Preacben' Maga.2id.a. — " Wondcifully Irob ; one of tbo VC17 bait com- 
pUaUoiu of the Idud that wc tavo seen," 

Methodist Sunday School Re<!OTd.^" WTM provt >. boon." 

K TOOLS FOR THE MASTER'S WORK. 250 Sermon 
^H Oatlinea and Children's .\ddresses. Collected by J. Ellis. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

The Local Preafhoia' Majaiine. — " Mi EIU» neem* tn have excellal hlnutdl 
In UJt volume. Tbe btat ut lh«H OiilllDr« la ibat Uicy are act mere ilEeletotii, bat 
luKjeatife tii£iii«hlsjea\-tn( plenty a( rooni (ot Ite tmUvldiinllty of tlie ipeaker. 

Tbe Methndist Times.— "Aaotba valuable vcJi^me. Inst Uie lUueiUoeD and 
bint* ite m titira wiat." 

AlV ENCOURAGINO BOOK ron YOUNG MEN AMD BOVS. 

BlUS, J. J. PLUCK, PATIENCE, AND POWER: 
The Life Story of John Pbarch, J-ounder of " Pearce and 
1 Plenty." By' J. J. Ellis. Handsome clotb, crOwn Svo, 

^K rs. fid. aet; by post, is. lod, 

^H A stirring siory of scff-hrJp, "A stiisible book to put itito tLe huidE of 
^^m lads who have any grii in d^em." 
^^1 The C'tjr press sayi^— "A vnrttable rmnancei. 
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DOItA. OREEtrVFLL'S T0RK8 - WQtlauod. 
TWO FRIENDS. Crown Svo, cloth, js. 6d. 
THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. CrOwn Svo. cloth, 7S. 6d. 
THE COVENANT OF LIFE AND PEACE: or, A 

Present Heaven. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s, 6d. 
EVKRLASTiNC; LOVE AND Ol'HKR SONGS OF 

SALVATION, Neat paper wrapper. 6d. net ; doth, 19, net ; 

leatliCT, 2s. art; poKtogc id. [Heart and Life Booklets. 



Dundee Atlvi-rtiiM. — No tann 

ttinn Ihofl p)«i« (Is'Tlb'tiifi Ihs jirJL-llcal 



■ppllcnUiiit nl bttli Ui Ihe Ilvra ul llie 
ifinpl" mid Ihe partlullv HhirTilnL 



Pltiaiui ~ t« bli WIte ■ uu) ' T1i« WU*'* 
Aiumc ' us mnlli n dozeo iW ofdlcB/y 
wrmom »o feir as rrgattJi Use brinsiKS 
home to Ibc mind □! finintile tiriLtn* Ihe 
' Til* \ slKnlflptm;* ci ' eoo»*rriwi," " 

GREGOUV. AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. A Lectnre by EtKANOfi C. Gregory. With 
Prefatory LetttT by Dr Albxandck Wuyte, Edinbnrgh. Kcw 
cilition. Fcap. Svo, pap(--r.6<J. net ; clf>th, i».ne1: leather, gilt 
ftlges, 2«. net; by pciit ;il. i-xtitL. jHrart and Life Booklots, 



Dr Wiiyts,— ■' I irjiiloe In Ibe pl;bl^ 
calloa oi uiyUilitg UtJl t-^ipi to lum (lie 
I pubUo tutna 1o tLe sloJy uf lh« s(«i>l 

I «plrttii4l wttUt4 j and thU ItMnte vlU 



The Koclc— "A drllgbtliil ptiili to 
the mibjMI ^ drblcb It maU." 

Dall; New*. — " A ar^U*^!)" lotid and 
lDlwe*Uac Acuuul ul the ei«) loyMlo." 

Tlie ChiUtiaJi,— " A Kclcoiae Uttk 
vnlniDe." 



Creatnt uid best at ;J] itudkc" 

THE UPWARD WAY. A Series of Readings for 

one month from Samuel Rvtherford. Compiled by Misa 
E. C. CRusoKy. Fcap. Svo, paper, 6<t. net: cloth, is. net; 
leather, ss. net; postiise id. (H'-art and Life Booklebk 

FIno Volumo at Aaar»KBaa to ChiMran. 

AMONG HIE ROSES. iwenty-nine Addresses 

to Cbildrcn. By Rev. Samuel Grhgoby 3<)1 pages. Hand- 
some cloth, crown Svo. 3s. (id. 

atnrON: LIFEOKMADAME. Newed. 6s. ^fiUpham, 

SP1RITU.'\L TORRENTS. By Madame Gin-ON. 

Handsome cloih. crown Svo. 2a. Cd. net; postage 4d. 

This I'iiluable book on the initrior life tins long been oat w print, 

Tlid ChrUtian. — " Fw uiors than Ism L'Fitiitrici !plrlttl.'iUy-iiibi(l«d pfiph have 

lecOKiibfd IhB hlih v^ljt nl lb* Wililnw ui MaciaMo Cuyun ; and there aie llii»e who 

will cfiidl.iUy wclmoia Ibe (onv«il<'nt rrtJUun now bi>lure ul at ' Siilrllubl Ti«rrut*.' 

Such myaUc^ irraks do Qot yl'Jd Ui'ili mufIs to tjie buly (Ibdu. biil mini be wm- 

dnwl In [jiUrt tioun, U one i*oiitd crulvn tti" Inie [mpiBilmi of Uie Unltint'* tb<RJKlil.'* 

Dundee Advertiser. ~" One dF thaw bmki tt pnsanol rrllflom eipatrnis wbkb 

lUv* Id Uie world'! UiiTJiuie fcy lb* lici Uiji thry Linnr 9}Cloe« to hnmuuly," 

A SHORT AND EASY METHOD OF PRAYER. 

By Madaji£b Guyqm. Fc«p. 3vo, paper wrappei, 6d. net ; 

purple cloth, IS. net; limp leather, gilt edges, ze. net: postage 

Id. [Heart *nd Life IJookkts. 

This noble spedmrn of Madame Giiytin's praotic^l, lofty, and inquiring 

teRchingx en evpcrimcnUI rc^ligion is now mndc av;iil;ihlc lor ibe firiit lime in 

Englnnd in a tiandy and inexpensive form. 

HALL. THE SINNER'S FRIEND. By J. V. Hall. 

6d. net ; is. net : 2S. net ; po>stat;e id. [Heait and Life Booklets. 
Newly tisrw! millbns Imve litm wld of iliis bUlt in tr.ul fnrm. It is bete 
fint^ly presumed in a pernwuient bioiIlnK and (icautifully (.Icur type 
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Capital Nature Talk*. 

HAMILTON. A MOUNTAIN PATH. Forty-four Talfeg to 
Children. By Rev. John A. Hamilton. Second Edition. 
Crown 3vo, handsome doth, is. ftd. 
Examiner. — " Okb □! ibe miNl de~ r*ai, isust captort Ui* chtUlrea, wc m 

llehthtl rjtllimi'i booki we b»i/* inct vitb »ura." 

tor a long LLm?, Each [alk ta b»«rd aa 

toma (able rrr itorv, or on mrac (w.l ^l Mettodlst S.S. Record. — "Fun of 

rmture with which 8a rifdlnary wiilk tne)apbor, parable, iDCMtot and lUiMBtt- 

fhraugh (iudm or Brid in^y uial<« oae Mitei, frr^ly put and origlt'ril In ihf bnl 

famlUor. Thwe uddr«s«. ipolien or woy!." 

An Entirety Metv Volume to ChlMren. 

THE GIANT AND THE CATERPILLAR. 

Sixty two New Aiadrcs?ies to Yonng Folk. By John A, 
Hamilto.v, Aulhor of "The Wonderful River," " A Mauntaia 
Path," etc. Handaome dotli. crown Svo, 33. ^d. 

Scotsman.— "TeRUisiviJy pm Irsions. Ibe laiks are freah, SuggesWve, uid 
intirrrstiiij." 

Methodist Times,— "Much nt^ ground ja broken up, and will eiv* nunyaprettJieii 

aad teaclif-T new ideas." 

— — THE WONDERFUL RIVER. Slxty-lhree Talks 
to Young People, By Rev. Jofin* A. Hamilton. Crown 
8vo. dotli, 3s. 6ii. 

Df Hi£tliiji;«j bi Eipoiitowy iTinui, layf ; — " iix H:ini[ll(iD lins nlumtA to wbat li 
niMlKe*Uy his 3pffc(;J gift— .-.nd how priodcss affft it Is — nt frrtnc^bmr, to fhilrtrm." 

British Weekl/. — ' Tbis wrila li a true i-toiy-leQu. llise mCfactiv 4dtk«M« 
irill bt m«»t icoeplablc 10 rJiJdrw. and Uacbrn." 

HAMPDEN. THE CHANGED CROSS, by the Konble. 

Mrs HOBART Hamppen. The Sanctuary Booklets [see p. \H). 
HAHFORD. COMFORTABLE WORDS FOR CHRIST'S 

LOVERS, A transcription by the Rev, Duxdas Harpokd of 

Lady Julian's "Revelatioos" irom the oewly discovered MS. 

Fcap Svo, cloth, IS. 6d. net. ; by post la. gd. 
HANDLEY. WHAT ENGLAND OWES TO THE 

PURIT.\NS. ByRev. S. B. Hakdley. 6d. net ; postfree?.!. 

Swo-ra and Trowel, — " Fhe Frw Cliuidi FEderntlon wiiiild do rr^il vrvlcr hy 
Wltlwlne h'9 lltll« work I»roadc:isl avra Ibe land. The Noueoulnnnlst lapniory, like 
Its coDiiclcDce, Deeds ^tlirln!! up r lliti work b admlr.ibly adaptrd (or Ifalt pmjjosc." 

StrlKl/igly Fresh AtiansssQs to Chlldnsn. 
HASriE. UNDER THE BLUE DOME. A Series of 
Open-Air Studks with Youni; Folk. By Rev. J. S. Hastib, 
B.D. Handsome cloth, crown Svo. 39. 6a. 
S. S, Chronicle. — "A* a iacitUlied Kodv of nituie It U one o( the ire«bcst borikt 
oJ jt& kuid w Iiavp iprii (nr 1 long [i"aLe, W« ri"infiiJlMl;*lff Mr ll^alie. and cnrdiall* 
iccimniead mJnisterB, Supeiialen dent* nnd tttcbm to pctuse tbl> book, nnd llira to 
Co anid do lik'-wlSF!." 

EAWTHOENE. THE GREAT STONE FACE. By 
Nathaniel Hawthornk Fcap. Svo, dainty art paper wrapper, 
6d. Del : rich cloth gilt, [S. net; postajje id. extra. 
"■ A moat dalntv prMmuu.'Til iff H««lli<>fiie'> niasWr-plHce," 

HERRICK.' DREAMS AND GABLE,*;. Sonnets by E. 
Herrick, Author of "' Portraits aad Sketches," With Frontia- 
piece by the .\uthor. Royal j6rao, artistic paper wrapper, 
price 13. net. 

STUDIES AND PORTRAITS. By E. Herbick. 

Royal l^mo, firtistic paper urapfer, is. 6d. nel\ Vr^ i^i-rsS. 
13, 7d. 
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LARGE TYPE PRETTY CIFl 

" AUradiw liUU Repri$Us of Great VtUfanCts." 

THE HEART AND LIFE BOOELBTS. 

Two-Coloured Priotod Wrappers, (id, net; Handsome Cloth Gfft. 
Is. net; Choice Leather Oiit. as. net. P(Mtage One tVnny cacb. 



THE LONELINESS AND SINLESS- 
WESSOPCHBlSr. Bv F. W. Hoautt 
•OM. Twpiit Li! mosl (iinriirt *cniioii». 

THE PURKISB AKD USE »)l' COM- 
FORT. By Puu.tt'^BRg'-.ics, D,l\ A 
Dim pacts of ainwUunn in timo of 
troubia ti'uiu In** liy il>qtli. 

AX EASTER SERMON. By Philup* 
BnaoiEi, U.D. A i±ccrtas tiKsncc ol 
hop«. 

SELECTIONS FROM FABHIfS nVMJfS 
T<r«lvn bctuiifuJ uxptwdou, Bacb 
eompl-tP. 

THE LIKE WITH GOD. By Pliiu.tr* 
BnooK^ D.D. A c|wciiii«ii ol Bionkx'i 
iD*«niGotnt «lcM]uaioo, otlfuully de- 
Iivm4 |0 1iiKni«ss mni. 

HUXLEY' AND PHIU-It^ BROOKS 
Dv W. N, CiAnn, D.l>. A powcrtuJ 
■ad sympathclic piece ot oitldJiQ. 

B.^?^BR DAY. Rt Robut BaowHiHt.. 
Fine p:T£cntia?oloI (hit fiiiiLmiiiir1iflui.li 
perm. 

RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE, By 
JuHK OkWD, r>,n., LL.D. Dcao 
Stanley— " Tbe cnultti scnaoii io the 
I'uieu-'M!*." 

CHRISTMAS EVE. By RrisniT 
Uaowiciita, OiM »l tbr mMt populiu 
u( Bnrin>lt>)i*i forau. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN 
MVSTICISM. B}' Miu Gsiiociiy. 

THE MVSTHRY OF PAIN. Hy J»itKii 

HlHTQK. 

A PSALTRB FOR DAILY USE. Si-lMiwI 
by PttittMai Wiu-uu Kniortr. LUD. 

EVEKLASTINiC; LOVE. Songs of S»lv». 
<u>u. ny TViH* Gdhkhwii.l. Pragrjiil 
wilh th-: iruE (Icsnitiiiiijl tpliil, 

THE PRACTitH OFT>IR PRESENCE 
OF GOD. CoDvcnatknii aad SUlem 
t^I/(i ol flrcihi LnwruKc, sWcvl, 
(liapte, and piaclkJt. 

THB SI'I RITUAL MAXIMS OF 
BKOl'UBK LAWIUtNCE. NocdiHon 
•bee i7ti. 



THE DRBAH OP GSRONTIUS. 

Cajuxhai. Nbwwui. One^pl Qm : 
■ni^lnnl prituit □! iho tgtii ctntury. 

A SHORT AND RA.«iV METHOD 
PRAVER. iiy Mad&mc Goro4t. 
F^dou hr'iprd Io circul.i:c Uik bcnk. 

THE SLTPERSENSUAL LII-E, Dt 
/aoo* BoRimiK. Flni cbmp Iseiw m 
Uitl work of tlia (iHt Gnrruui mystic. 

HBDITATIONS FOR A MONTH. Br 
AKCMBiiKor FiKRuoM. A umai >al<t- 
nting InttiMlueUeD M tbtt boh limout 

UAXIUS OP THE SAINTS. BrAcai- 

BiMior FitmcLOM, A Imutattda of tab 

CEkbratod week oo tha lo*« ol Cod. 
Tim UF^VARD WAY. RMdtas* Im 

ttilrty-onr iJayi trc«a SMinL Rptbb*- 

¥0110. Sdcctcd and omcfcd by MUi 

Gitrciity. 
liVMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. _ 

Hoa*rii.'« Doii«», Clml"* wWtMn. 
MBISTER KCKHART'3 SERMONS. 

Tr4Q:Jttc<] hi Htv. Claud KiaLti, M.A. 
ST MAUI.. By VKtotWK W. H. W«(a. 
THE AI'IEARINC, OF THB GRACE, 

By J . ii. SooniAU, 
LA PRAIiTIKQ 1)B LA APUDE_ 

DG D10. Eipiranto iroottKllqci ^ 

Drollicc L^awBTKoi'* " PtaaUoc" 
TUB WAY OF VICTOEV. Br 

Jiuu RoHXKTa. Willi UitioOwcUai I 

Uir Ablwt ol Cddey. 
THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST 

hEANClS OK ASaiSl. Flttl twColy 

THE SPIRITUAL CtJIDE. nrMioa 
DR MotlNfr*. Cxnpiiod had Bdindl 
R-v, Oausa R. \. "Lvs*. 

SAUL, lly Rcnrr Rhowhiko. A fine 
pttuliutf ol oi^ of lliuwiiii^'i n>Jik«l 

Tim SINNER-S l-RIF.NO. By J. V. 
Hjtj- KcHdy (JuH millfeifit Iiava bMa 
Kild ri ihb book to ti*e\ kmt. It to 
t)OT flitri)' ptoouitil ia a p«ni>UMBt 
bwdiof. 

GATHERED ROSEMARY, rmMGrnwoa 
H*ii«ur^ Pd*u«. Kdlttd by MuT 
Bu«!t. In'rntti'-llnn by fiubopcf li 
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HIGK38. THE NEW CREATION— MEDITATIONS. By 
Mrs Marv Hicgs, Author of " Glimpses Into the Abyss," *' The 
Master," Crown 8vo, dotl), 2s. 6d. in:L 

HINTON. THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. By James 
HiNTON, Fca.p. 8vo. leather, aa. net; cloth, ta. net; paper, 
6d. net ; postage id. [Heart and LiJc IBooklcts. 

HOME. Mrs. RUTH CAREY'S HUNDREDFOLD. By 

Alice Janb Homb, Author of "Sibyl Garth," "Helen 

Murtloch," etc. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d, net. 

A c»|>iutll^ told laic. Idling how Kiith ti»rey in«l with nnd ovctcamc diffi- 

ciiliicii that In one way or another •lisail most people .it different periods of 

llieir IKv^. The chapter.i d«AllRg: with missionary life In (^bitio during the 

Boxer mowment are pArlicularly thrilling and cxciiing. A most healihy and 

wsrfiil voIimM?, 

W0BE8 BY 0. SILVESTER HOENE, M,A., HP. 

"Gootf n/iutartat far Men's M«9tlnoe." 

THE REI.ATIONSHIl'S OK LIFE. New Sermons to 
Young Men and Women. By the Rev. C. Silvkstsk Hormb, 
M.A. Crown Svo. ts. 6d. net ; by post in. lod. 
MetfaodiEt TInufs. — " It b wtratM,htmj, wnoly, pracdrat, and full nf tcholniKDe 

eommuD tmatt, Tho»» wb-o tkSve cEttia Ot mto't (aetilnip and ol klndnd popular 

CBtlinlnit will do mil to %rai ud tllfe*l lis pif a, uid thtn pait, ud lu countds la tb» 

iDUir." 

THE LU-'E THAT IS EASY. Ten Sermons go the Chris- 
tian Liff. By Rev. C. Sn-VESTEll Hosne, M.A. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 15. 6rl. net ; by post ts. pd. 
Rpv. Principal li. Grifiirh-Jonc«, B.A.— " A vfulbliif, caecrioi, oicouriglnj, 

liclptul voliimn. No one can tta.lL it ctirouicb wltbout befuic traceil up, QlUd wttb 

a diittet Uttti, Inspired lo 1 vrpoet hope." 

TUe Chriatiaa.— "Tuibcl;>(uli:tiieivn()0 til* bla«*«d 111* of Mmplc trust aad Riad 

lUclphdil[j. TIm Ufla b (rati and cli-ute, and Uie Hocblag taaitay ptjcllrji." 

THE PRIMER OF CHURCH FEIJ,OWSHIP. Uy 

Rev. VV. Pierce and Rev. C S. Horkk. M.A. Sixth Edition. 

Cloth, IS. ; paper wrapper, iSd. 

TtiD Uta Dr R. W. DtXt, el 

BlrmlnKliaiii.H'" Admirxtils kom tnt 

to Iftit. I'rc^Mv lite kliid o( book tbai 

Conj^egitlonJl nliiliin* uiuit dctir* lo 

pat liiio the bacdi a( Qmnli nwcnbtn, 

and ot candldaln for Churcli luembmliip. 



Dt R, p. Honon, 
crcaiai uie, oot m much u a cttid tni- 



Huiinitdid. — 
" I thiuh tha ' IMnm ' wOl be oJ lbs 



IkwW Ioc pnlon itnd Indian 10 emplny 

■ ■ ■ ,f U 



It b a liluiapli ol lUnpLldtr, <l(«tif«i 
and «anmuiGH." 



b eliMcs. bm Bj a iKoUel «r pattern cl Iha 
(mutHl •riiii.li liii to br covered, aod Ulad, 
auordioi (0 Itic IndivldiuJ ooatlcUcia, la 
InslrucUtii thi^ foUDc-" 

HORTON. THE INVISIBLE SHIELD, and other 
Parables. By K«v. Samusl Hckton. lUnd^omo cloth, crown 
8vo, 2S. 6d. net ; by post as. lod. 
A m(Mt wBgcMln: and sinking scries of paraljlw which will be inof;i UKfiil 

US iUuilr.itiotia. 

KtraiBERSTONE. THE CURE OF CARE. By Rev. 

W. J, HuKHKXHioNE. Cloth, IS. (id. net; L>y nont t^. 9d. 
Aberdeen Free Pre t% — " Elmmn diopter* tA I oOBlfnrtlnit. JiM-tlni; ami iUcdd. 
laliae <AK<uttT, Tb« Uwu^M u* duwed tn Liijtu and apptaprUtc Uniiuft," 



HUNT. GOOD WITHOUT GOD: IS IT POSSIBLE? 
By Iho Ven. Arcbdn. Jaspek B, Hcnt, B.D. Crown 8vo, 
as. 6il. net ; by post as. lod. 
ScotsmKn.— '" Ad dngavDt .loit doG^Jji ugufd r*ply (o niDdeRi a|lia*IICK." 

EXISTENCE AFTER DEATH IMI'HED BY 

SCIENCE. By the Ven. Archtln. Hunt. M.A,, B.D. Large 
ciowD Svo, 366 pages, cloth, 5s. nctj by post t;s, 41I. 
Rev. Hwr? W, CUrit (Xuihut of "The PhlloMphy <-f Ovfctlnu Hipettooe'^ 

omple 1uioiifl«la». The urilumo Is on* o! liiv uarsl ;pl(ltual apotogpii™ "jI our tUn"." 

JAOK. AFTER HIS LIKENESS. Addresses lo Young 
Men and Women. By j. W. Jack,M.A. CiowD8vo,ctoth.3a.6d. 

Pt^sUyCerUn, — " Mt )adi hHS a gracehil *aA heallag loach, and tiw QliutntkKM, 

•IlliB tn peine and ver», are npl and memoTfiblt" 

JAMES. TALKS TO YOUNG FOLK. Scvcmccn 
Addrthssti to Cbildren. By Rev. G. H. James. With lnd« of 
Subjects and -Xfiecdotes. Sfcoad Edition. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 



Literary World. — " The unwdola Bit jlrlklnj md *pp(iiptlal&" 
Chtirtian CommoDWijaltli.— " Tliwe latla 3r« lull o| ; 
bomclf Un|U*EC, cnfnrccd by ItUIdc llluttrsUon." 



Chtittian Coininoiiw»sltli.— " TliMe mtks ^n lull o| snund teiichlD|, In (tetiil* 



A Fiwtn Boott for Olrt^r Girts and Young Worn9n. m 

JARVI3. THREE CiU^LS AND A GARDEN, and 
other Stories. By Marv Rowtes Jab%'is, Author of " Rest 
Aw hiit: Stories." Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, js. 6[), 
" It is just ibe thing for ,t young womrn's class or a nothfrs' nmlin|;,and U 
read once will Ue a^lcwl for ngain. Eiyry siory i* splcndirt." 

FInm New BattadB an<t Pmso for Reo/tot/e/t. 
JARVIS. REST AWHILE STORIES. By JIarv Rowles 
jAHvis, .\tithor ol " Sunahine and Calm," "Songs of the 
Kingdom." Cro*n 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d, net; postage _^d. 
TwerKji-five most suil.ible Slories for MothcrTi' Meetings, Icrapcmnc 
Mi~ciinfi5, Mii'ion iff.iding'-, etc. 
Rev. F. B, Moi-BT,— " InWratinj nod wtll-wrlttffl." 

Dr CampbC'll Morg&ii.— '' A capital voIodif. I do not kvoH a Iwltw ooUeotlOD 1 
rcaiUrij in yalhrrs' Mtet iop or »iiiid« gullmlDgi." 

JOHNSON. PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS. By 
Dr SAHvni. Joiinsoh. Handsome cloth, bcvdlcd boards, 
nd edges, silk mArVcr, demy i6nia, 2». 6d. act ', by post 
33. 9d. Eutiialy aew edition, nitb .\dditioaal E^yeis, aod 
an Index. [Great Sonls' Libraiy ol Vtvatitm, 

Cburcb TiiTiA*.— " Taen yn» do gr«airr am la ib« elcbteeulh <mtiXT tbu Dr 

JohnsoD. II* iru ■ di>iniil(}it Cburcb ol England man." 

Tti« Chrlsttu). — " TbtM devottoDf rvssI the Iddk lUa c4 j<iiBMt) ti actte of bll 
011117 wi(tinj» do," 

JOSEPH. DAME NATURE'S FOUR CHILDREN. An 
.\Uegory By Leonard Josepu, A.M.I.E.E. Fcap. 8vo, bau<^ 
some ctoUi gUt, ts. net. 
"Therr ]; nunch ih.-it i* clever and Initmctiw in lfi« dncriplion or i 

(iiJv.intajTi'.-; which each Sanson brings to the world. The book U r«»llyl 
srrmofi on duly and responsiljil;!)*." 

J03LIN. GRANNHi'S BIBLE STORIES. By Isabeu 
JosLiN. Hatnisomc doth, crown Svo, is. 6d. net. 
Forty interesiine chnpicrs for VcutiR Cliildrcn " told in a tkligbirtil »iyle 
" Parents will gladly ■vi-etcomc." 
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British Weekly.—" Mi joweiL'i 
rvllj^toui aildifsses acrd do rcrornntsi da ' 
Uan. Wfi kiKinr irk.il la ci£«cL aud tut 
are QDt dbinpuliiwd. Ai of br Mjtljriic, 
*a ol He Jowetl. It may bi^ ulJ that 
vbrDrver bt lt»U anij t«llHli'iiL9 Ikeuiir, 
b« Invariably ihcds frrah 1l|^l or. aomr 
puuge ol StxliitoTB. In a teulmce b 
tba awt Kcd □! a •nmiDii." 



OR U, H. tiOWETT'S SFLENOtO ADDRESSES. 

BROOKS BY THE TRAVELLER'S WAV. Twenty-six 
Week-nigbt Addicascs. By J. H. Jowett, M.A,. I>.P. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6<1. !-'oiirtb Editiori (Eiglitb Thousand). 

G!a5i;ow HrraM.-" !iiU ot lilt all 

Uirciuijh, tlinjwtv* W eifl.iltitkdp^jker'i 
rupldlv uc'i'itrcd rcputalloD, lad to 
imtSSy tlif «.l!idoEii ill tijn lUULKruatloii 
whitb clio« hlin lo occupy the pulpit of 
the law Lh Dalt" 

Baptist Tiroes. — " Many ol the ad- 
dressAi mlgbt nrofitablf t>« ejlHided tUM 
long KnnODi, 

THIRSTING FOR THE SPRINGS. By the Rev. J H. 
JowETi. A furtber selection of Tweoty-sb: Addresses delivered 
at Carr's I-anc. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. Seventh Thousand, 
I nd expend eiit {New York). — "Ta t«da thb vi^liitiie U la unijotljuiil nby the 
WHlt-QlBbt [anting at Can't Lane 1: nne of tlie aval lucEvuful In Eugland. Hi Jo»«Lt 
(Ivn hi; p'lopJr afl hk beat — hli best In tLoupht, obier^alSon, itad reading," 
IMPORTANT FIND IN CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 

JULIAN OF NORWICH, LADY. COMJ-OKTABLE 
WORDS FOR CHRIST'S LOVERS. Being the voices and 
visions vouchsafed to the Lady Julian, reclBUse at Norwich, 
1373- Now for the first time printed ^om the recently dis- 
covered MS. purchased by tfac British Museum. Transcribed 
by the Rev. Dukdas JL^rfobd, M.A., Vicar of EmmanncI 
Church, Hampstead, Hand.some cloti, Fcap Svo, ts. 6d. net. 

EEBLE. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Rev. John 
Kkble. 2S- Sd. ncL [Great Soulg" Library of Devotion. 

Tie Saturday Review.—" A vtrj dainty edUloa.'' 

KEEP, OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. Delivered to a 
Bible Class. By Miss M. I. Keep. Crown Svo, cloth, 39. 6d. 
Life oF Faith,— "Wai b« (oimd mmi hiplpful by l*ad^« ol Ypimt Wocuoi'i 

Btbic Claaiea. Ls wbom we tirartlLy couuaend It." 

KNIGHT. Prof, WM, A PSALTER FOR DAILY 
USE. i5d. net; is. net; 2s. net. [Heart and Life Booklets. 
MOST IMPORTANT BOOK FOR PARENTS AMD TEACHenS. 

LAMOBEAUX. THE UNEOLDING LIFE. A Study of 
Development with Reference to Religious Training. By A. A. 
Lamohka-UX. With Introdnction by MA.RtON Lawrenck. 
Handsome cioth, crowa Svo. New Edition, dotb boardSiis. 6d. 
net, by post is. jd. ; Cheajier Edition, Ump cjoth^ la. net, by 
post la. 3d. 

SOME EXPERT OPINION. 



Mi:is Hct'y Lee writes. — "Evoty supnr- 

Int'iiilErn liinijlcl mialnlv boy >Qd read 
* Thf I.'ofolcilng LIfi?." Hmt jugjrallvB." 
Rev. J, WllLlamj Butclicr wriiwt— 

*' PARENTS whosf children are younj ; 
TBACiiEKS Who lotJi U> linv« Insigiit ^ 
their wt»Ji: SUPEJ![NTESDENTS who 
Mvk to orgjialsc tticii Bihnnls on the 
IllMl sBii Irnl linn; and, aUive all, th» 
PRIM.\KV WORKER whi> Idvm bin 
hATcQy imdvnt^di tbe 'tiil^ia I, 'SHOULD 
READ EVERY PAGE OF THIS BOOK 
OVER AND OVER AC^ALV. 1 ku'JW 
I am rittkt U mj cathuaJp ol Iti value.' 



Rov, Cat^ BoDQPi: wHlM t — " GUd 
tc Qnd yon on pubUiJiInt an BnfUita 
EdJUnD. Th« book Is i[ivalua.ble. U 
U one ot tlie bast tildes J know to n 

li^ht nnderstanding^ of tliE scbolar, lO 

essential to all true teactiers." 

Mr Geo. H. Arclilbald writs .-— 
" I bavc bcfiQ iFjdlii< ' The Uoioldlaf 
Llie,' and I want (o uy to ynu 1 am 
clia-nnod with it. Its piychotoKy Is 
soitod, Its styl^ lUuiniiiatlvtL 1 bop* 
Ihr book wtn tiod Its w*^ tttta the bands 
al <n:.n'' l*i"h«n. I wIkI) the booh. % 
vui Ui%t hW' 
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Most /tappy Talk* nr/t/) CMftfrvn. 

LEWIS. THE MMUC TKN and other Storici for Childre 

By i^. W. Llwis. M.A.. anUroi of " The Invitiibic Compaoioc." 

li'aadsoiae cloth, crown Svo. 3&. 6d, 

Mt ljtil% buj piwlucnl n Rimt u^i^ful tf^U Tor wgrkcrs with chiUm. 

Tlitae Ulks uv nothiaK leu ihm fnciimlinc, lull ol bippy iniaginatlco, lll^ 

boldlhemdc: nt "Tlic Mjgk- Pcn"lcit!> of ibe various ta.ippcnine^ iB the 

autbor'i ■tndr, liU k""!*^! "nd ebewlwre. ChiUlrva simply caiuiot betp 

imlnUoe the bcnefiu lUKKotcd ibroushMit tbe udka. 

SOME VIEWS OK MODERN THEOIXKJY. 

Sbtteea ScrmooB od Vital Qu<-»tkins. By the Rev. E. W. 
Lkwib. M.A. Second Eititiou. CrowD 6vo. clotb, 3s. Od. 
CIvUUu WarU.— " Mr Lrwb b ■ Uinilu(k^ * mvmdiw.' and be Iim lb* 
B»tHi «l bk MUvlatMa. Pnettodly, Ita* whole lowdalleD o( CbctMlnlty K 
hn«l««d la Oit Imom calMd by tfaMe trnuiMi*: ead, b brtogloc lohb Ulo 
bUBooT «rltb ncMkttt ItalbK ud kivMifedae, Mt LeiHi b sd^ptUK tbe mm 
•Snctlve wir ol mretUu ritbaialli'tlr critltilsm." 
Glkksow ErcdnE New* — " Kicrllmt bi^Ui l<i (con eail *ubjrct." 

CONCERXIXO THE 1-AST THIXOS: Five 

Stuulay afteiruuoii Sermoas to Mea. By the Rev. E. W. 
Lswis. U^. l-«ap. 8vo, cloth, ts. net.t by post ta. zd. 
I'ive adclrOMs OO DMlh, Jwliinivni, Heaven, Hdl. The CoiiutiE of CbrisL 

LTDDON. CHRIST'S CONQUEST, and otiier Sermons. 

By Hev. Canon H. P. Lidix^n. l>emy 8vo. paper. 6d. ; by 

post id. [AUvnEua's Sixpenny Scries. 

M FtM CVr-eOOH FOR BOYS AND OWLS. 

LILY. JACK THE FIRE IJOU. Jiy Aunt Lilv, 

(ra.nd8DitLe cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6tj. Uluiitrateit. 
Tlic lite »lory oT n ilof uiiHchcil to a Vire SUlion, with mnny ilirrinf 
nciiing jncirlrnti AlT«ciing hi* career oncl Ihc people be met with when 
duly nnil olT. A most pIcHianl And happy liO^^k, 

LITTLE. THE OUTLOOK OF THE SOUL By 

Canon Knox Littls. HaodKomc clotb, crown Svo. 356 pagea. 

38. 6(1. Bot. lEnitntot Prcaclier» Series. 

TbU volume, previously enlitlod "Labour and }^ar^ow," caniains Nxue 

sirikittK »c»nioiu by \he popular Canon of Wotoester ;— Ttlc Dirty of 

Strcnetli ; Tbe I'^nd 01 Sol row ; Tbe Outlook of the Son] ; 1'be Sotil and 

ibr Unsec.n 1 l^ovi! And Dimlh. etc. 

LIVES I 
BisHor 

Joyful Newi.— "Ten Morlc* of lives Mved and Iccpt to Ibr uid Simply laid ultb 
a oatural cbvtn irblcb makM UuiD tlvwii tvMaoM of ib<^ fKiwcr of Qod lo lave (mq 

Tkvonty-Flv» StrlMna CA/Wi-en'« ^tf</r«s«««. 
LOVE. TAJ.KS TO CHILDREN. By Rev. J. LaKwels 
LovB. Handsome cloth, crown Svo, is 6d. net; by post 
ts. 9d. 

These iweiiiy-flu'e Talks ate good. Mr l.ove catcher the nitention ii 
mcdialtly and hL:ilds It. and he b.\i always a );ood illustnuioo ac command. 

MAOFADYEN. CONS TRUCTIVE CONGREGATIONAL 
1DE.\LS. Cheap edition, is. net; postage 4d, 



I ooS 



HAVE KNOWN. With an Introduction by tbefl 
OF Durham. Dotuy iSmo, cloth, is. post free. ^^ 

I 

i 



A Very Prmmh Book tor SgiBi»ktu-» to ChlMi-ett. 

MACKINNON, THE BIBLE ZOO. 34 Talks on Birds, 
Beasts, and Insects of tb« Bible. By Rev. A. G, Mai-kinnon, 
Mj\.. of Greenock. I lan-lsomc clollt, crowa 8vo. js. 60, 
DiMxIee Coorlftc— " A bunk wlikii til liltic ones mJl lovo." " favalusW*." 
*'Suggcs[ive aii.d helpful," " Fceslint^i autl ailcacUvi:n&i." 

"A STRONG, HELPFUL BOOH." 

MACLEAN. THE SECRET OF THE STREAM. "By 
the Rev. J. B. Maclean, B.D, Handsome doth gilt, crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. net ; by post as, lod. 
GUsguw Herald — "Fresh. tbouKlitfiil, and itig-BOstivB. Mi Uadfui (rrilM 

s«niio[i9 wblch mvax bave teeo incd lit huf and a.ra eood CO read," 

MACLEOD. THE GOLD THREAn, By Norman 
MACLEOD. New edition, with latroduction by Dt Dosaij> 
Macleod. Handsome cloth, crown Svo, i*. M. 

Th!s new Issue of Dr NDrmmi Macleod's d.'tssic allegory conta.lii5 all th« 
origidid i;barniing full-iKigis i 1 his 1 rations hy M'WliiHer, Sieell, Walson, and 
others from cheorigiDal edilioii. Tlie hook shaiild be found in rI] Sunday 
School Libraries, and i copy should be in every litinie. 

S.S. Magaiine.^'- Once leHd 'Tlie Gold Tlireai ' can never be rofKottcn. 
ll h a bMijiihil Bllrgnry o( (he Gospel, &Dd ought to b« put !n Ui' hands trf 
OTCTj youiie pErson. TIU book «ii(ht ci^ve to (k □iijHIcd In cbooslnt ptlECS.*' 

McWILLlAM. .SPEAKERS FOR GOD. Plain Lectures 

OD th« Minor Propliets, By Rev. Thomas McWclliam, M.A., 

Manistee of New Byth, Aberdeenshire. CrowD Svo. 3s. &1. 

Prat FLnt, D.D., LL,D. — "An 1 Prof. A. R. S, Kennedy, D.D.— 

Admirable booK. wblcli t hop* will bie " luBtloct with Ule and cn>ua[ne . . • 

klgbly and wldrly ipprecIatttL" | stdDy bedi. aiid lUHgRstlvc vltw-jinhLtk." 

MARSHALL. HOMELY TALKS WlTiri MOTHERS. 
S4 Addrefwws by Mrs L. C. E. Marshall. With Introductioa 
by the BiSbop op Elv. Ntat cloth, (cap. Svo, la. net. 

The Bislio ■ of Ely ^ayn — "Tbcv srtm lo nir mndi-li q( wh.il Adciioiea lo ll1oth«n 
should be— simple, prButjwU, euuetit, devout, brifl'l^'t^ I*? tourJws dI poRJiy and 

li ilnirtiir " 

BREAD FROM HEAVEN. Addresses to Cora- 

municants. By Lccv C, E, Marshall, Author o£ "Homely 
Talks to Mothers." Neat cliOth fcap. Svo, 6d. net. 

Molhci-5 in CouncLl. — " Will be (ound vety uscfuL" 
Fiiendly Worli.— " Civicg luU and carriul teacliuig." 

MARTIN. GREAT MOTTOES WITH GREAT 
LESSONS. Talks to Children on Mottoes of Great Fanillies. 
etc. By the Rev. G. Cuhkie Martin, M.A, 33, 6d. 

spectator.—" In thb valiune «■ have I It wllh consuniniate sldll. The uUitk 
4 g'sod IJ'a wfIL $i«cuted." tear-,ber irill find muDy of tlieM iddMMM 

Methodist TIniGS. — " UrCunicHarlln j well adaplej for bl.i£kboaid llluslratloQ." 
bt9 MU«d on B ca.pltal lijra and wotlied I 

The OulJouk, New Vork.^" !□ any list of Mnnoulc ILteratiire for ctdldrm and 
JWXa this book ihoutd \i\e placx at Iho top." 

A CATECHISM ON THE TEACHING OF 

JESUS. By Rev. C Cdrrie Maetin. M.A., B.D. For use 
IE Schools and Bible Classes. Third Edition. 16 pages, stOiit 
wrapper, cli;af type, td, ; c1r>th, 2d. ; postage id. 

Rev. Dj Clifford.^-" TbaCalechbKD li one of the best I have arcu." 

Prlo. A. E, Oarvic, M, A., D.D., Ktysi — " Ptoteiaot SIartix bai done wdli" 



I 

I 
I 
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I 
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PBOF. MOMSRIES FUCIN4TIHa VOLVMSS -O0DUna«iL 

THE 0R[01N OF EV 11^ and other Sermons. By Rev. Prof. 

A. W. MouKME. M.A.. L1..D. Ninth and cheaper edition. 139 

pues, dmuy Svo, txi.; by pout 8d. f AUen»oa'« bixpcnny S«ri««. 

Tbs Sp«cUtOT.— "W* ill fill fl| iinnmni r t U>cb> to pcnont frrjfiatid bf On 

ipceiilttlaM M Bodm takam," 

MOOEE MAN rREI'ARING VOR OTHER WORLDS. 
By Rev. W. T. Moors M.A., LI-D. lUadsotne cloth, large 



erowa Svo. 50S pages. 3s. 6d. 

itaiBUL— " SMki M Bow Ifcal idta« I 



ScManu. 



« Mitl rditton in Oe boi o( bimdik Th* 



Bac^ttlMgy TlBMa.— " A dfliibt 10 mmL" 
LoMiw 0ii*rt«iy Review. — " Illi (DlrlliutlT -minded book." 
PttK&M AMD STRItaMQ iOtmONS, 

MOREOW. QUESTIONS ASKEIJ AND ANSWERED 
BY Ol.iR LORD. By the Rev. H. W. Mobbow, M.A. Large 
crowD Svo, hoDdsom* cloth, is. 6d. 
Dt Datu) Satmi la tba BriUih WMkly •Br■^— "I bttv« )nit md wlib mocft 
|ilawMf< H( Mofmr'* ' Queitioni Hli«d sftd «a«Bwt4 by our IxrO.' It j> • ooUmHob 
td aMMlai addRna lo a country MOftagalto^ nb b U>« kjcI of wock wUA 
maM ■ quM niniitfy Cram dinoanc<naM ud aakes it prcAubU." 
Bipodtory Time*. — " Thfae termnDa may b* tMd >1tli piofll." 

MOrHERS' UNION : I'uhlicalions of ihc London Diocese, 

iff p. 4B. 
FlHjf'rour Mo*i/tatfona by <fie Sto/top of DurAam. 

MOULB. MEDITATIONS K>R THE CHURCH'S 
YEAR. By lh« Right Rev. Handliv C. G. MoulE. D.D.. 
Biabop of Durbam. >land4om>; cloth, crown Svo, ^s. Cd. 

A new niul eiiliLriiKd reprint of .t valvimr niljllrd '■ Iroili ^lln^:llly lo Siinilay." 
Tbe Chrlitlnn.— " Hts VH U.iiilt It In xhr niaynlu) Spirit ti wblri) II <ta* 

«t ht* Imt; tliuple yfl Mhalaily, com- (unQlInt^* mtlUn, •lUiinil brine belped 

|i(Wi>«ilv> yn •■-^V nufk^d by i cbiv lo ■ MInr vBInK o{ lat Ulr tbU ll nW 

rilrauvklkio at ieUn whIiJi iualt!« evor ottb Outel bi God. 

irord lumlrifui, Nmi* can f^d^i d-* biiot 

CDITIONe OB LUXE OF MtSRS' MASTtRPISCS. 

MYERS. SAINT I'AUL, hy 1 rkoivRIC W. H. Mvers. 
Uemy T6mQ, handmade papor, paste graia Iflatb<?r, 2B. fid. 
nut ; velvet calf, js. 6d. net. 
Dr I. K. Jowelt wttlt:—" Rtasfdlasiy botiitUuI copy, 1 tttlnk U it bm»I 
■dmMbly doae." 

FIrmt Ttmm ObtalnabI* for S/xp«nc*. 

SAINT PAUL By Fki^dp-ric W. H. Myers. 

For over forty yean thU maftnificvtil poem lifti only been oblitiivablc al 
at, 6d. [Sit JicsiTl and Life Booklets, p. 18. 

Klua minialnre vut pocket rdiliun in slightly smaller tyi>e, most tiutelully 
hound 33ma, cloth, M. net ; lumbuhio, 19. net : pmia gntin, ti. net ; 
OtMrd IVrsinn yiipp '^dg'^Su I3. ni^l ; vtlin^t tiilf yapp cdgM, is. 6d. net. 

[Thu Sttnctuary nooltlds. 

Th« BrlUnk Weekly uya:—" A Uttlf boQiiaf KfiDliu." 

Dr Kattiniti, Mi Tkt EiputUitry Timti, uyt ff^rdltii thin piwin >— " Rav* yno 
maittred My«4i' ' Satnt Paul ' 1 It iron bavb oi It ron bav« sat, carry It wttb jroa 
■baevB "Km lu." 

il FAIVOUS SPEAKER TO CHtLDREN. 

NBALE. SEKMONS FOR CHILDREN. Tliirly-threc 
Addreues to Voung Folk. By the Rev. Torn Mason 
Nrals, M.A. Fiao new edition, handsome cloto, crown Svo, 
as, fid. not 
"Fieab nad rorcerul," " Topics cxccLlcctly sdecied," 
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NEWMAN. TWELVE SERMONS. By J. H. Newman. 

Demy 3vo, 6d, ; by post 8d. {Allenson's Stapfnny Series. 

" The finest sermons e"er preached from lUe Anglican pulpit." 

THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By Cardinal 

Newman. [See Heart and Life Booklets, p. 18. 

AJao miniature vest pocket editioa in smaller type, jsroo, 
cloth, 6d. net ; lambsldo, la. net ; paste gTaio, is. net ; oozed 
Persian J'a.pp, is. net ; velvet calf yapp, 19. Cd. net. 

[The Sanctuary Scrica. 

" A daintv volume ibdctd, □! i (iz« td ^ into the vrat pochtt. Tbtre Is aolbbic 
monrsultabU la t^ihe the plioe of n nrnptlntentary card tti^a soia« o[ tbii world'* 
dcvotloaal mastErplK** iasuciJ by this 6na [n m pleasing and dainty a iwra. A tard 
will 9»]ii be thrown *Wiy, ibcse will be ilwift ^nasand and utcd." 



Carttlnai Newman anm Dr N«UlO> 

BISHOP ANDREWES' DEVOTIONS, 



Translated 



by T. M. Neale aod J. H. Newman. Demy ifimo. rich purple 
cloth, bevelled boards, 33. 6d„ net; by post 23. 94. 

[Great Souls' Liiirary ol Devotion, 
GreBt Thonerbts,— "IncoDiparable, Imiaon^, and pt1c«1»." 

NICHOLSON. THE WONDERFUL CITY, and other 
Addresses to Children. ByRev. Cecil Nicholson. Haodsonie 
cloth, Fcap 3vo, la. Oct; post free is 2d. 
This little volume contains twenty-six .-Xddrcsses ihat Mi Nicholson has 

given to the children of his own congrcgaiion. 

THE NONCONFORMIST MINISTER'S ORDINAL, 

Preacher's Servicea for Baptismal, Dedication, Marriage, and 
Funeral Services. Large type. Fcap. 8vo, clotb, is. net ; 
black huckram, gilt lettered, very latroag, is. dd. oet; limp 
leather, gill edges and gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net ; postage 3d. 
This book WlU go comibrtably ioio a breast potkoi. 

LitoiaiT WQrld.^"A wotic maaj Noaoonlormtet tnlDlstm »UI be cUd to 
knatt ol. A hindy amd tUtduUy praiented book ; ai conveniuit In itie, type, uud 
blndlai as could well be." 

nvertrr-sevE/v b/ugmt talks to men and women. 
NORTflCROFT. LITTLE TALKS ON BIG SUBJECTS. 
By Floskncb Northcroft (Mjs Cheerful). Handsome cloth, 
crown Suo, is. C<I. net; by ^%t '■<■ gd. 
Teoiperaiice Chronicle. — " ftill ol gooJ stuB." 

Methodist Reicorder. — ■' Those who *iiiit idata W uiath«n' nieetingi ir worliing 
patlifs ^uuM buy lliis booli, attd let tbe -cbeerful wrller'i liealtby brains qulck^u tlicU 
own," 

Girls* FiicnJLy Association Joaroal.— "Will b( very iiscJul \fi tatA alond to men 
Ot woDKH, to embody lu ' T.-iUiS,' cc M give to those who ace kept 31 home by iUnew 
oe jntottil)'." 

MORE BmGHT TAUtS TO MEN AND WOMEN. 

FORCES THAT HELP. By Florence 

KoRTHCROFT. Author ol "Litlte Talks on Big Subjects." 
Handsome cloth, crowa Svo. la 6d. net ; by post 13. grl. 
Mctbo-dlst Times.— "Hose wbofpeik mucb Wrnco 3od at mollicn' mMUogi wUl 
bud bflp here." 
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OMAR KHAYYAM. Fitzgesald's Transutioh. VeM 
Gftlf, gilt edget, is. 6d. Det; pacta grain, lamlislda and T^ 
Peraiui, gilt edgM, ii. net aadi; n«at doth, glll^ Gd. net 

A reprint af FiUKcrald'i Skcokd edition (no stanzas), wilh TKriatiouaf 
hii FiRKT nlition at end. There is tnore or Fttz^ndd's inimitable work ii 
ibii little liook Ihnn in aaj otiier cheap edition. 

This choice reprint in uniform in ilic with our " Sanctnaijr " twrrklftl, 
4 X aj inches. It conlaini aS illiutnilioiu picturing nuuijr of the nvAA 
Biid objects referml to in the poem. For hnndiness of sice and dainLnm ^t 
binding this edition can claim the considerntion of many bujers. 

A HHEOtCAL MAM UPOM HOJOIOM. 

PALM. THIS KM TH OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. By 

TiiEOUAi-D A. Palm, M.A.,M.D. Cloth, crown 8vo,3s.6d. net 

The YouiiK Man. — " I urn otovincad thai thk work b not onlj wantod, bat «Mlri 
badly. It b Juft the book to put into Ltia luodi o( a rounf maniAQlia bttatMi 
a< b> lAribcc cweoilal truth b ucoaoed by the dMaaad fat laadjnatmant of hb tIhi 
and bdkfi." 

PALMES. THE GOSPEL PROBLEMS AND THEIR 
SOLUTION. By Josupti Palhbb. Crown 8vo. dotb. 6a. 

PALMER, Mrs. MOTHKRS' UNION WORK— A VOCA- 
TION. ByMniT. K.PAI.MBR. Neat doth, foolscap 8vo, is. net. 

Tliis 1x>ok is sunctinncil \(y the (Central Council of the Mothers' Union, and 
forms n most iinportiint mitriunl upon the work of this well-known society. 

Cbnrch Times. — " ' BDtalUnit Han)>cn ' and otb«n may ham much trim Ma 
FabMs'sboak, It ollen tuany KiislUe lUfiMtloni fat tbo bottertna and deepnkii el 
Uotbm- Uakn Work." ^ -»b oeep-iaw » 

PARKER. JOIJ'S COMl-OR'I'ERS; or, Scientific 
SVUPATHY. By Kkv. Josei'ii Parker, D.D. 6d. 
In the form of a painbUr ; nwny vwy liritliant passiiges of dinlogue. 
W. E. Gladitone.— " A tattre which Dean Swift would have admired." 

GAMIJLING. By Joseph Parkkr, D.D. 3d.; 

post free 3id, I'ifth Edition. 
Christian.—" Trcocbaat and teUInit. It dioold ba widely cfrCDlat^." 
Methodist Tlmea— " We hope thli mighty addien will stb tha Iwait of Pnalanil 

and awaken the ooDideQca of the nation." 

PATCH. THE SENSITIVE CHILD: as Revealed in 
some Talka with a litUe Boy. By Mrs Katb Whitikg 
Patch. I^'cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net ; by post is. 2d, 

CoNTKHTs: — The AQgd of l>ath — The Angel of Itirlh — The Singfog Babe The 

Shadow oi If'iar— The Little Ro.im, 

This book i.s most ilcliKhtfnlly written, nn<l will be of great help to parents 
and guardians o( little children, who are olleu puzzled as to how to rightly 
answer some of the innocent yet difRcuU iim-stions put to them. This tx>ok 
shows how one iiioilier met these difticiiliies. 

PATBESON. DREAM SONGS, and other Verses. By 
Chablottb E. Patkbson. Demy i6ino, paste grain leather, 
3S. net : axt paper boards, is. net ; postage 3d. extra. 
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WORKS BY CHARLES H. PERREN, D.D, 

a MOST USEFUL BOOK. 

[SEED CORN FOR THE SOWER. A Boole of Thoughts, 
Themes, and II lustra tiona. Arranjrccl in alphabetical order. 
Original and Compiled bv- Uev. C, H. Perrhn, D.D. Cotoplete 
Indexes to Subjects, Teicts, and Authors, Fourth. Edition. 
Cloth,, 394 pages, crown 8vo. 3a, 6d.net; by po3t 3s. lod. 
New find cheaperedttionofamosicKccIIeni book for mmisicrG nnd speakers. 

The Msthodiat Times.—" An idmlrablA eoUectfou of thougliU uid BUiutmlons. 
Cue oi lAe charms of thta book In 'Jia abwnce ol stock Ulustiitlooa. Rightly uvil, 
ikf book wlU be a booa ia pttAikra and wcbeis." 

Ctrtstian WorlJ. — " I» ev^rywii*-™ | Good Words. — "OoB al the best 
bright M^idtbadable. Hard pnsMil speak- haiidlMwkt Eor Chtbtlan norbecs irblck 
m vrOl often tidit Ite^ w)iat Uisy a* la I has codh undac our qdiJcs." 
ftrJicb dF." \ 

REVIVAL SERMONS IN OUTLINE. With Thoughts 
Ttcnms, and Plaa^, by eRiineot Pastors and Evangelists. 
Edittrf by Rev. C. H. Pehreh, D.D. In Two Parts. Part I,. 
Methoils ; Part 11., Outlines of Scttnons and Addresses, Com- 
plete in one volnme. Crown 8vo, 344 pages, clotli, 3*. (A. 
I-iletally the Evangelisi's Handbook, 



PA KT /. Eo P^tm OD Mctbodt. 



DiVIKI XND Uguan 

u^GESCr IN kEVIIal.3. 
Tiilt fASTOB'S Vince, 
BvAH&kLIlT IS (tSTIVALS. 

Th* P»oplb'4 Past in B«- 

ylVAL \S'o»H. 

How TO Phowot* Rb- 
ylffAW. 



WoHK pMePAKAICnV TO 

Revivals. 
Revivals — How to Pro- 

lttn% THK-H. 

!low TO Sbcobo a R«- 
viBAi.. B« li. p. Brown, 

HlMli ABOiTr RrVTVAl*. 

How TO AWAReiu Fku^u 

ISIEBIUT la C(IDRCiri>. 



Hoir TO Sat3 Sdcto. 

fRMlOMAL WOXK. 

IjcrcCTiun CdavEmona. 
Dsriiciivi KxvivalWimcr. 

Su»»*r EVBHIHO Sdbvics. 
Tira IKODISV M>BTD(0. 
I<¥ D.LUDody, 

UlmSBHT Si E KIRS. 



I 

1; 



PART II. 344 Pages o( Outlines and Skctchiis o! Kevival 
Sermons from approved Evangelists, sucb as J, W. Cokley, R. A. 
TosRKY, A. B. Earlb, J. L. Campbell, John McNeill, j. Wilbur 
Chapman. D. L. Moody, E. W. Bliss, D. H. Cooley, A. j. Gordon, 
]. H. Ellict, C. G. Finney. D. W. Wmjitxe. a. T, Pisbson, Ac 

Siiiiitay Scliool Chronicle.^" A Urge nmnbet ol Senaaa Qwiiaet (leaned bam 
IbOAT v^bnm God bas um3 and owned In the bl'^&^d wurk."' 

Erpositorp Times, — " Famous BtrmocJ all pi^td. thtougli & capable conacnMr." 

MaChodist Time^, — "To young mra dRsUuua ol ei:i£Aglji.| 111 evutgeUilJc (VOik, 
we cao blfbly KMmiii rid ilili vnlnivt." 

PEAEBON. AM I [•Tr TO TAKE THE LORD'S SUP- 
PER? By Rev. Samuel Peakson, M.A. Niuotccnth Thoo- 
»aiid. ]'') pagcii. crown Svo, td. ; post bvM i\A. 63. pt-x 100. 

PHELPS. FHE SlILL HOUR. By Rev. Austin 
PHitLf^. Clolii 6d. net : p^ste grain, lauib^ilcia, ooze Pcisiaa 
gilt, IS. not each : vnlvct ckU, ta. e>d, net. 

[The Sanctury Booklets, 
ExpenCDCC— "A IovcJt vidUnT edition cf uiaJtlfavounic. Ii U pun (old ol Ui« 
Saoccuin. It ptob'*. nul only Into the drpLht af its lliamr, but iuM the hrarC of ViiM 
rMidtr. ' BviTv p*ec is ladm wttk ■ blfMlog." 
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PHILLIPS. CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. A Missionary 
AdilicBE to Young Men. By Thomas Philups. B.A. 3d. 

PIEBOE. THE DOMINION OF CHRIST. Sennons on 
Missionary Work. By Rev. W. Pibrce, Author ol " Historical 
Introduction to tbe Marpielat« Tracts." Cloth, is. 6d. ntt. 

• AKD HORNE. PRIMER OF CHURCH I 

FELLOWSHIP. 6<1. and is. See under //orni". 

PREACHER'S TREASURY, THE. A Tbird Series of 
Outlioes, Illustrations, and Children's .^ddreaaea. Comprking 
" PoiBfcs for Pr.?achcrs and Teachers," " Seeds and SafAings, 
and " Little S<.^r[cons lo the Children." Bound together in one 
n«at tloth vohime, leap. Svo, 33. 6d. 
Christian World. — "A useful stmid-b)'. The ontlbiea an ttmple Dod tuggeattro, 
Ur GDllM' Lilki lo chltdira are frrably pat, nod cia tigbl Unia." 
Homilelic Review, — " A. Cut-. (■jlWtlon." 

REAL CORN FOR TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 

REANBY. 'rEMPER.\N"CE SI<.ETCHES FROM LIFE. 

By Mra GcORC.E S. RbanbV, Aathor of "Our Daughtcts." 

Haudsome doth, ctowq Svo. as. 6d. net; postage 4d. 

This book Is & (uud of ane^'doic Tor U'mpcr&acc speakers. In ii the vctenm 

tcftiperance worker fur the tiist lime puis into book form sonic of tbe Tcrj- 

v^iluiiblc ucpcriencps tlmi h.w^ conn; into hci life on tbJs btiminjr qticstion, 

which has claiitied ilie greater purl uf her liMcr^ ntluniion. They cftnnot 

but piove of vn/ great hdp »nd astittance lo other workers, imd M UlC SMBK 

iLiue iliGw. bj wh^t oDe woiker has uccamplialjinl, how muvb Mhers can aliw 

atieiupi to ailii?!?, 

DR EEICHEL'S FAMOUS OBJECT SERM0N3. 
WHAT 8HALL I TELL THE CHILDREN? By 
Rev. Geo. V. Kbichkl, M.A, Thirty-seven Ohject Sermoas 
with lUciiiy iUuGtradve Anecdotes. Second Edition. 3a. 6d. 



BrltUh Wp^Vly— " II Is rUhCT a nice 
bmk. and vlU tie tety usriul tu tcadirn 
4uut thiM' whi preach to oliU'Irrn. Tbe 
□mril ol (he >'<>1ume b th*t II Iihi (rota- 

DCM." 



S.S. CliionldB.— ■■!( to tlK»oc«M7 
mndeni tod alert. lliaB b oolbbis 
backripi-i^ nod «Ifr>iotyiKd la lis pw*. 
[t* aijUiuc ll full ul Lufciniulloii ud ol 
*iieeilol»." 



Chrlsll&D CommoowciLlth.— " Coctitui luch 1 veuth □( EluitntlM Ihu the 

Qifiitlui wothnt i7il> hsi-'t tii? r'hrKuhy In I'-I'clltic itiaIitL-J wlikb wDl tw belpful In 
tecorlnx the alteailon at bli youni ticarm mil l«xdlii.g np to ood eiiicrda( tlM cnit 
rock uuUi* al Holy Sotptuta. 

FIFTY Mew OBJecr SERMONS. 

BIBLE TRUTH THROUGH RYE ANP EAR. By the 

Rev. Geo. V. Reichrl, M.A., Pti.D., Author ol " What Shall 

[ TcU tbe Children } " Second Edition. Handsome cloth. 437 

pagca. crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net; hy post 3s, lod. 

MethoiUtt Timec. — "Dt Rrldirl'i , Uiutni, «o Full ol matttc, le|«id. OBtnral 



nit)- 
Rrrat 



IBMbod* Ui> KlrallHn, kA the 
Bdd f a wM ol Ibl* volume <Mver i 
ninis uJ lubjnli. Th^ arc tlin 
thing* Ot tUc kind wc have jct ii<ra.' 

AbctJc^n UiLily JoiiciinL — " Heir 
ll ■ new volume ol clilIiltFa'i trfia»ac. 
And jrpt Ibey in uul vnuviii al hII, but 
rtthur Ktj wagemiitmi for ismigui 
— MtmetUiic ta&tt«t]r better. And 
Milt <nuf«<l<^* I >° fmh, «> «Diet- 



hhtriry. Klmcf. w*ifsrr., tU nadrrNl 
svallibl* tor clttldjtb InitmclkB. Par 
tliote wliii waut ta prepire Int^reitiDK 
lalki (or childrw. coUiliiKiDOfaBSolal, 
uotliiiic better, has apfiesxed for a loaf 
ttni«." 

Snndar CompaaloA. — " Tlii Afty 
Inaont or rrmuDMl wllb nour Idea* and 
facta, wblebibmild be olctMtaMhiaBM." 
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WORKS BY LAURA B. RIOHARIS. 

New Book by th« Author of " OoMen Winttowm." 

THE NAUGHTY COMET; and oilier Stories and Fables, 

By Lahha E. Richards, Author of "The Golden Windows." 

" The Sdv(^ Crown," " Five Minute Stories," Jtc. Handsome 

doth gOt, ctQwa Svo, gilt top, 23. 6d. ant. 

"Mrs Richards has some of ihe qualiri« of R. I.. Sievenson wilb a dasfi 

of Andersen thrown in," was a reviewer's commenl an one of licreailieTtiooks. 

This opinicn will be confirmed bj the prMBnt volume, "The NaiigliCy Comet." 

Wholesome Iniths a.re most dexterously woven inlolhcse hcarl-winning stories. 
Sunday ScUoc] Times.— "'T'be Naushj-y Ccmet' coninini iust sin-h -.lotm .i» 

children Ic.ve m iciJ or hear, and roachiis, n.nd iiiinlici, ;i(ul moiliets enjoy IrlUuB- If 

Eou havf Mrs Ri-chtrdi' niher Ixinkt ycm will l>s mn lo wani ihis. If you ka"'e never 
nd ibein, ihia nitl m.-ike ycu feel [h.-it yuu mini h.ivn ilitin nll^ni you one''' ' " 

FORTY-FOUR FftESHf GOOD STORIES. 

THE GOLDEN WINDOVV.S. A Book of KaWes for Young 
and Old. By L, E, Richards, Author of " Captain Jannary," 
"The SiJvut Crowo," " Five-Minute Stories," etc. Handsome 
cloth, crown Svo, gilt top. 28. 6d. net: postage 3*1. 

Sixteenth Edition. 

CONTBNTa 
Till Oren Doon. 
Tun C UT«. 
Tkr Aproh-vtbihu. 
Ttto Ways. Tub Dooa. 
TifB DsstHT. THeoLoijy. 
T»i Ba*v. TiixSb&dow. 
Gooo Acvirn, ApQKTQliii 
Tub Coobv. 
TiLB SciR. Tsv DaT. 
TiiH PcoaimsT M*s. 

Tub SAii.nK Man. 

THE BISHOP OF LOMDOM has made striking me of somf of ihcie 
ddigblful paraliles in his rcceiit Liook " joj- in Goj." The Bishop says, iii 
one place. "[ was reading to'ilav to the choir-bgya of Ihe Chapel Royft] a. 
tbarinias: little storjrout o? a book ciiJIg4 'The Golden Wisdatvs,'" And in 
anulhcr rerercn(;e be snvs. '■ I run vei-y much slrnclt with a beautlfii] story la 
a bdok called ' The CoLd«<ti 'Windows.' I titaixXi like to leave this .-ts my vat 

fitcture on yutir minds. He then told them 'The Wlieatfield," ope of the Btanv 
Dvely stones the boulc coDtains.." 

Lnian 



Tm GOLDKK Wmdciws. 
Tax WutATFiBLD. Haus, 
To-uDUBcmr, Thb l-iiLi. 
Tub CouiHB ot tuii Kihc. 
Tat Thks in th» Citv. 
Tm HocsK at Lova. 
T"? GHe»T FnjiST. 
Tm VVallkd G*ildi[n. 
T«K Fio Bbotoeb. 
"Tui Staiis. 
Aboot ahccui. AKveflpv. 

THK PoUlT HF Vnw. 



TaK Di-uio HotHkIi. 
" Co •' jUio " Chum." 

Child's TlA*. 
TilK 14 DAS. 
Tfe WiKr>am. 
Tua SiArr. 

A MlSOHUiaSTAIIDDIO. 

Fbdh * P«b CodhtST. 
Thb SrROHO Chilo. 
AMAnea or luroxTAMOI^I 
Tbb Stbamgex. 
Tm Wxctiiira Gratn. 



Boukman.— " W« ihtnk then bai beat 
nothing so %ooA a.s this voliimo sluoe 
Uxi G^tit/ wrote hec ' Parjble* Itom 
Na.Can.' " 

Eiimlnef-— '■ Of Ihdr kind 1he»atc 
perf-cct little gems of sunlit isncy 
playing with unccriiLg deftness on the 
recurring qii^siions of Uic and duty." 

Rev, Joseph Hocking wrivs :— 
" I have eujayed ' The Golden WLidows.' 
Some of the ilorles drs notlilnic ^li>:ir( ut 
bflng wijilc* o( gifntm. N*;irly all are 
liltle srems. I have tiild roany nJ Ihcoj to 
ttlE•^lllldmI; anil I can coneeivo of few 
boolis more hfljjful lo ministers in 
givinf chlMrea'* a.ddretaot," 



WMtlii^ wrilta: — "Of nil 
Ihe »quh!te things Xa late Ute-ature^ i 
* The C<(.,lclea WLniJoTrs' nmst, pcrhai>«Li 
lakt Iradinj plaf?. li li a mWlIca at 
b-rlef >^iti-ei>r1i:nl lalts, tach 9lain|>n] idib 
Mtt linjireti of \i|jlJ(ltiiE, hfjutllul ihnuKht, 
pretfTited In an arlglodl and ttrikliie 
miiiDcr, and vllh all Ihe ehana uf ■lyl« 
that chaiaclerlsM M» Klchnida." 

Re». Bernard J. Sncll wrtW :— 

" i rpuard ' Cold en Windows* as the 
mast charmingr book thnt has come 

into my h.t.nds for many years. 0-^-.-.— 
little casket of & atory holds • 
a tnith. How In ih^ wnrld Isfl 
SFlthii kaoim ? " 



3* 
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UOM RICHARD-3 WORR»-o(niUDnod. 

Toaeh^ra ttnd IHoth»ra, fisrs la a Book nvA/c/i will kooit tt 
Chlkiron Hafifty ami Merry. 

FIVE-MINUTE STORIES. A Charming Collection 
lot Short Stories and Poems. By L&L'ba E. Ricdards, 
Author of " The Golden Window*" '' Tb<^ Silver Crown." Mc 
With nunicrouH illuMtnttiorui by E, B. Babkv, A, R. Wkklam, 
asd others ; many full pane. Foolscap -fto, baDdsoinc cloth. $u 

Second Edition. 

A chormiiuf coHettion at a. btindrcd short stones and clirvcr poetm for 
shitdren. These sialics wilt be told njTAin nnd ngatn wtw-n once ihcy have 
been read. Tbfty )i«Te the uutie arinianiFii^u «hicb chuacterUed "GoUaa 
Window*," whila at tb« tmmn tlm* diowlog the woiuleffiil rangB of Mn 
Itlchardi a« a tioiBOroiii •tory^tall*! »iiA luvantor of Ingealonc rl^ioai. The 
linKlo in this book are as onptivaling as (he imtnortul l)Tics in "Alieo Ja 
Wonderlanil." 

BOMB OP THE COHTBNTS. 



A Hbw Vbak Soma. 
Tmm RoNHM Basy. 
AChtaikBov. Sn-SAir. 
Thb Niw 5i*tkx. 
Tn BoY't Hamkkm. 
A SroaiinKi P*iTir. 
A Ha»t Mmmw. 
Tkb 9nc«ijw Hkm. 

Tan MOWBT SOOF. 

AHV*! ViUXICTIHI. 

Burv.- Two Cams. 
Niw Yi«B. 

Tm GtirruHAH. 



Tai Siovx. 

T«« PiTomi Cat. 

ToioooANiHD Son a. 

Th* Laxic Ronm. 

Ax THK LmiB Bot'i 

Horn. KiMoJoioi. 
Liun AKD Cam' Taob. 
Tax Howiiav Gkottuuit 

Rook. 
Khikt's Siotcnumw. 
A Day- W nu CocmaY. 
Johm's Sisiu. 
PtuaAFTT Walk. 
Coowv Locv. 



Tub Siidwb«u_ 
Titt S»OTr» Cow. 

Tiri SlnQDLAN CatCKKB. 

Tn« CLirKB Pabjoii. 
ArirL Aflu ita Cmilobsx 
Till LiTTLB Doc wmi tin 

GataM Tail. 
A LaAT Vbak Hot. 
Tmb CKiMaov CaAB. 
Moma'l RiMLi. 
Tna TwoSaoas Ckais. 
Tub Paaaoa who ooj aoi" 

Lin Cat*. 



PrlmKTy BdncatloB. — " Bwtj 
motbor who Uikea ber UtUc cUM 
IMoii her IcDOO will fMtl th« worth 
Of tUt book Tor ttorr roafng. tin 
RtdjArdi Mmu to bnra aaOdMtod 
•vwy mivit) and rvm Uldni ol chDiltcn, 
In ibe VAdfly •>( the siarr aiu] ma A« 
baa pfovldad loc (titlr ddactatloD. Idiio 
eeat hut, bcwttcUnc ibclai touchra of 



icodanHa, and Uta o< <ri*dots •■• all 
nlaiM locallHT, «■ brlitkt and Beellnc 
at AN tba taiytat snollou <M Iha Suk 
foDca wbo wM coloy than. Tlw chDdraa 
havefooadahltyirod-BiothMrartUry 
telling in Ihia uraons aiiUinr, wlw 
nevar (MM to Bad fta aad of tar 
iHomeM Eot maklag (ht Uttlt imm 
bappr." 



''FivR-MtmitRSiflricx" ix limply hrittiful of bappiness. Motbera, minicMn^ 
ibe clergy, xchoolm.-utern, and all coitcorned with diildren wilt liod tbti a 
perfect storcboiiip or Rood story m.mer. 



TbaChurch Timea.— ■' ■ Pive-Uinute 
StOiisA ' l« Dnt ml iliofi* vtduma which 
Uif relathM a{ Foimit folk an iclad lo faD 
back Qpon wtim l!i* irqiml * Pliwtc, do 
tall us anolbd atar; ' taia tbem at a 
Um." 

Ur« and Wnilc.— "W* wrotH n. 
aiHlutlcAtlr ab«ut tbfl aothor'i 'GoUen 
Windoi"". ' Tlito bm.k u rvaa RKir> 
ddlrittluL A ^nd wkll inuknltAd Ibe 
fcnorniMa and •ympalby whldi ara at 
Iba back of thw ttoriea and (tiyncA" 

Moniing Rafa. — "A p«f«et ti«a*ui«- 
hOUK 0{ uqppy Uotia." 



The Academy—" FoSof variety. Tba 
anlhoc aacna in tuiia antklpaUA 
dttldtea'a every moad and fARcy." 

The Giutrdlati- — " We w mady 
batted to ' Flvw-Mlmil* Stork*.' ' 
RliiiQnU lim a raal gift (or wrlilag 
iiobleet kind ol nonsciue wblcfc b «i1eD tha ' 
hlsliMi uniia. Soma of tha thysM and 
Morica are pofectly ddltfitfiiL" 

Brittoh WeoU*.— -Bvtfv variaty ol 
Bfory b to be tbond in tbia valunB, loauJt 
e-nxj aaooi of crMy eUUL" 
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LAURA RICHA&D'S VOIUDB-fiOattBlwa. 

f/ne Comfian/on Votume to "G«Mnn Wim/ovifa." 

Forty-nve Frosh, Ooott S(oriB«* 

THK SILVER CROWN. Anotber book of Parables. By 
Laura E. Richards. Author of " Captain January." " Five- 
Mioute Stoiies." etc. Handsome cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6(J. net; by post 28, (jd. Tentli Edition. 

CONTBNTS OF THIS SUGGESTIVE BOOK, 



Tta Sarak CaowR. 
Thi GuTtupr Sjiimt. 

Tin HocfB<«»rB«. 

HlOTHIR Ba«II>L<AS, 
Ir inll SUOirrLD BE. I. 

Ir tun »uoDi.n he, tl. 

GiLLt-rlOWUl GlMTLB- 

Tii» Wbi™ PmB. I. 
Th» Whitk Pina. II. 
Tm BDariinri KooU. 



AuMio TUB Wat, 
Tmt Gravc DiiiDEaa. 
Tnrn Toaco Bbaikr. 

TlUC StOKM Bl/>CKt, 
TnK PiCTOK Ilooit. 
Tb« FtOWIK ot Jov. 
Turn Tjuioikd Sxiih, 
T¥ni Srrhsk. 

Tub Nirgc^KMNO. 

Tub l>orT*«. 
Thk NBir-imonit, 



Rev. G. U, MomsDn, QUskov, 
OTilcs ;— " t lliliil ' SDvn Ctdtto^ li 
0«w at the meat diiirmlin lltllr bonk* 
I BVat read ; I ocautd^t II a Wi^ckol (puln-t." 

Re». G, A, Joliiiilon Roas, M.A., 
Urtm I — '■ I am cIiarniKl : Ihcy are 
chotoi ao ihrfinll)', bviacuf ullv. taltl>- ; 
tbef are wrvea up k> tLUnUly ; uad Itaer 



WD«!ilWQai>. 

HciSFITlf-IIT. 

Tna Fatu. 
Tm Stbw. 
Tna Glms. 
Heu. Cats. 
Tni SaarisT. 
Till F«*fT. 
nia Srarr. 
Tn Rmn*. 
'nil Cm. 

tute so iKvec The? will irtUlotly be 

taLkcn by tli( diUdim," 



T(i« Pit, 
Tub Pot, 
Tna BcrDV, 
Tna RDum. 
Tna pLAiir. 
Thb Sick Ciiilp. 
Ai Lour. L»*T. 
Till iDSDMEMT. 

Tna Bliitu Child. 
Fox Yoo HMO Ha. 
Tir« Tuo«M, 



dHli^te 111 stiDcIiire. fraotlul In Myl*, 
(uU ei Qi« trliilRun ']( Itfv. Each parablv 
containa malerial fur ■ raacinntins and 
Invtruciivo Bddrvns." 



EGBERTS. THE WAY OF VICrORV. Medimiom and 
Versts lor Lent, Passiontide and Easter. By Miss Je*N 
BoBKXTS. with Introduction by tlw Abbot of Caldey. Fcap. 
8vo, paper wrappct, 6d. nut; cloth, is. uirt; paste grain, gut 
cOges, 2B. net; postage id. eMTa. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

EOBEBTS. IHE MEANING OF CHRIST. Studies 
in the plaoe ol Jeaiis Christ in HamAn Tbousht and Action, hj 
Rev. Richard Roherts, Cloth. 2s. 6d. Cneapcr issue, paper, 
6d. net. 



EzpoUtory Times.— " Ro« bare 
Danle, Sli«ller, BtowdIqc, Ttaunon, 
nmliln "i'limnirnli. and Miitliil wnilm 
alMUt Ctulit, Md what hiu Hf bfta to 
llbmai — tbjit !■ the mvibjcct <il Uli book, 
cnaHoI. 'The UculcK of Cbilit,' Uc 
RanSBi* Ant drItvMiKl ttir bonk a* 
SunJay evmiat 1«i[iir«. uid Uie Sunday 
Fv«iilii|t Irwiura tlvin Mill nldn^a to l(, 
aiul It b all Mie br^Htt fm that. Ptir 

Ikoiitli 'Uk Sinduy ev«Qlui Ifctot* d*- 



maudi alnptldty, tl doaa not daabe aupcr> 
QcliLUty." 

SundiLy iichobl Cbrauicto.— " It h 
alnyi lolarrstbg to m* how Cbrbt 
InpcMMd (TMt rata bou&d by n« eova- 
naulal orandaxln. Tlwushlful vonns 
raen in Xbt wondor uid arClAUt of their 
Aral contftcl with tha Inraar thongbt 
or Lbs world, would Bad here TC17 
wtioleiiQine reading;." 

W0EK8 BY P. W. EOBEETSON (Or BRiaHTON). 

THE LONELINESS AND SINLESSNESS OF CHRIST. 

By F. W. RoHRRTSOH. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. net: cloth, is. net; 

postage id. [lieart and Lile Booklets. 

This is a word of good cheer from one of Ihs greatest ot picacbcn. l-'or s 

friend in a.ny liUlrrsiof niiDd or soiilno raarc^hSpIulmciWiiKecould beloimdi 

WORUSWORTIL A Lecture. By F. W. ROBEETSOK. 
Pcap. 8vo, 6d. net ; cloth, ts. net ; postage id. 

[Booklover'B Booklets. 
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By F. W. Robertson. A Second 



r. V. KOBEBTSOira W0RZ8-«ODtinii*d. 
TEN SERMONS. By K. \V. Robertson. A First Selection. 

ELEVEN SERMONS. 
Sc]«ction. 

T^VELVE SERMONS. By F. \V. Robbrtson. A Th 

Selection. [AUenson's Sixp«iiay Ser)c«. 

DaH; New*^— " Mr ADeuino h imdcflng • fiiMt trrvloe to tW rFlleknM Hudd br 
Ul dinp rnitlni p1 Rib»rl»r'ii'» wtiqoo*." 

Pn3>char a Miiijminp-. — " Kr.bnli-.ii"* w/iiwrn «e giinanc the dasdt* of It* 
pulfltt. Tbe luiir<ui ktidmi oq Pbe Mni«ac« ol Iba Oiurcb In Umt <* Wvallb I* I*- 
dudod Id ILb trrlr*." 

THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY. Two Lectures q| 
By F. W. RoBBRTSoH. Crown Svo, clotb, 39. 6d. 

Fint sepsrnte iwue ofllieic fmiious IcLimes, 

EOBINSON. SUNBEAMS FOR SUNDAVS. A Scries of 

Happy Talks with the CliiUlren. By the Rcr. \V, Vbwb 

Robinson, B„\., of Falmoutb. H&odsomc dotb, crown Rvo, 

2S. 6d. net; post&ge 3d, Si?coii<i Editiw;. 

S.S. Clitaukle.— " Somclhini- new, MiMthin^ utchlnjl, Minotliln;; worth rancM- 

bniiijt," 

P.M. Lenditr. "Oneuf U)* but urificif chll<li«n'ijid(lr»M>«elu>v«Men." 

Oiini>e Cuurier — " PsIHijlUfMl cviimiilw iiT j'liljiil jiUlreUM." 

EOBINSON. ANCF.t, VOICES. Twrniy-foiir New A^ 
(Irfssca to Childccn, By K«v. W. VENrs RoBiHBON, B.A., 
author of " Sunbeams fur Sunday." Handsome rJoth, ci 
Hvo. 23. 6d, net; poAtAge 3d. 
Wherever "Simbcams for Sunday" has found its vmy, a wutcontc hnsl 

accorded ii ; a. second edition v/rti quick!/ needed, In ibis new vutume 

Robinson hu pursued the umc style of tuppy combination of fair; folklore 

und nniurc knowlcdxc in winch he is m udept. 

ROGERS. THE JOY OF THE RELIGIOUS. By tl 
Rev. Edgar Rogbrs. Vicai of St Sepulchre. Holborn. i6rao. 
cloth, M, net ; Ihnp Icnthcr, ellt edges, is. net : poataae id. 
Exsminer.— " FuD «( divotil ud boty UDtiibu, UncKl irlUi \ht mjH^&m td (b« 

Middle Afca." 

J. B. ROTHBRBAM'S WORKa 

THE EMrHASISED NEW TESTAMENT. Fourt! 
Edition. Cloth, $3. net ; French Djorocco, los. net ; Pcrfiiui 
morocco. 129. 6d. net ; postage 6d, 
Th* Dally Neirs,— "The vorlnun 
rllfnl med ue atreiaely ■trnple. and alta 
twdlng > In? Ila«* one tlmml liuUuqUvFlv 
■pjirctjal 



[mpbuii.' 



Th« BritlBli Wech'T.— •■ TUi h m 
(yignKloii. No piles ^rlll be read wlifaMil 



mnlfa 



Kudf.' 



Vtra uixiii fWB* 

nw>>ooktiw^ 
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J. B BOTHBBHAH'S WORKB-oonttnoed. 
/. B. ROTfiRHHA,\rS FINE TRANSLATION. 

THE EMPHASISED BIBi.E The Olt^ TESTAMEirr 
PoBiiON, in three equal vols,, cloth, 63. cacb net : or in one 
vol.. clolh, 15s, net. The Completb Bible (Old aad New Testa- 
ments), io on? vol.. dotb, 20s. rnrt ; Frunch morocco. 259. net ; 
Feisian morocco. 7,7^ 6d. net. This is a New Tranaladoii 
designed to s«t iorth the exact meaning, the proper teraiinology, 
and the graphic style oi the sacred origina.I:s ; with Expository 
Introduction, Select Reference, and Appendices of Notes. 
By Joseph Brvant Kotherham, Translator of " The New 
Testament Critically Emphasised." 
The Bx[Jository Times. — "Tbasholf they an ol greal vain*. . , . [□ aoiri? 

drilTi? Is to aiablr at tii read XM Enitll^ | ca.>ei tbt; aolca •Knvey biformatloD that 



and produce Hit very (mat eilict it; tead- 
Ine tliiF Elrbrew Aaa. ... It puts Lht 
Snrllsl: Kbolar on « li^el, ai oeuty at 

Tha ChriBtiun.— ■•TBi! uiillviH (it 
llif- tPit h93 becD carr^fully done, and thf 
prectilC'D of th« worlt It uowtiHt twtln 
ihoari UiBO til the nmny ((Kitnol« -on 
varlaug T«idlDfi mi] rmdetluga. H«t« 
rtu nt ' 



tis) not spiM-imd lu aay prevlcue truu- 

UUdn In ouF laDfuagr. . . ." 

RST. S. R. Driver, D.D,-" It b i, 

pltMur' IQ read <i Trjnslallon oJ the Olfl! 
TMUmral In whlcb i>-n<iiiym9 aitd cbiir- 
aclfflstle eipfPisluns dI Ihe Drlglnsl »re, 
10 Jar as Edloo) pcroilu, pcoptrl)' dis- 
tlngiilstied. I bavF lusJ muy parti ot 

_ II wlUi litach f^ttUtacllaa aad approval." 

lb' fRwnE woroi are used, biit ■omeUrDra 

If reacLets who 'value ihi« i^urk will kindly inicriiBt ihizniaetvea bi m^inf it 
known, by lending n copy tor Inspection or by ohcainiag Prospectuses lor 
disiribuiion, ihey will he renduriog good service. 

Full (Eight-pagK) Prospertus on application. 

LET US KEEP THE FEAST: Plain Chapters on the 
Lord's Supper. By ]. B. Rotusrhau. Fcap. 8vo, clotb, la. 
net; by post i3. id. 

OUR SACRED BOOKS. Being Plain Chapters on the 
Inspiration, Transmiasion, and Translation oi the Bible. 
By J. B. RoTHERH.AM. Translator of " The Emphasised Bible," 
Crown Svo, paper covers. 6d. 

Bible Class Journal. — " We cao snmniarlKd lot the jenrral teailrt ip«aka 
EsU la mVtA qo uaall book wblcb wnUlai ol tbe aulbor'i Intimacy irltU tuli malcrlal, 
V> niDCtl aoUd matrinlni » llit* oi*- It 1iiinntn|;ei3etL>> bow li>f:lve the inailiiiaia 
It Bl coat a. iFaroMl ana a comprehec^vt of arimneut and prnol la Ibe mlnlaiiun i 
lorreT □( the fielil. Tbs eiOMi3tug1y of spate. It tJiciuld bir a very niMaain 
clnQ manoa [d whU'ii a laaa) ol lact la , ol UKbt to many a mdcc ot l^e Blblc''^ 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By J. B. Rotherham. Hand- 
some cloth, crown Svo, 23 net ; postage 2d. 
Tbc CbristlaD- — " Freak lii treatmeiiil, loiou* lu purpose, aad altojalJiei helpfuL** 

STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By J. B. 

RoiHEBHXM. Demy %\q, cloth, 103. 6d. net. 

Tbbs nioEt itiipoTlant wo/k includes an Introducilan d^a]ing wlih ibe 

Poetry, Critical Fealuics, etc.. «( the Ps.iltcr; a revised tranElaii<jn of the 

Texi w'di crliicil footnoliis ; a Descriptive Title, Analysis, and an Expi^Kitlon 

^0[ each Pmlin, FyU I'rospciiui trnl faii frtx. 

Hoy, T, F. Loekyer wriws ;— " It is ttp last and ripest wwk oJ tbai d«vct<<d Ulbli 
acbolac, J. B. Rotlinliaui, the valve ot Khicb cannel *tMj be (lacguatnl." 
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BTTSKUrs WORLD-FAMOUS BOOKS. 
NOW OBTAINABLE IS BEAUTIFUL LAIiGE CLEAR TYPE. 
SESAMK AN!) TJIJKii. By John Ruskin. Urge clear 

type 90 paxn. demy 8vo. 6d. : by post Sd. Reprinted from 

the ori^iDal edition, unabridged. 



Dnmdlcs Conil^r . — " Thb to lli« 
orifluy lUMbridced odiUoa d two a{ 
lUuddn'* Lkiuiw oa Uuntun. nif 
tN WV7 bdpfal Id cMMtnc bMdika*<t« 
lo andwiitiud wbal l» twd, •nd bow b*M 

" U>JTO THIS LAST." 



to nad tad piuAl ; aad |Ua b«lBK (k« 
6rit iMtio b ;Hit>uiir doDf 8vo, eoBlstn 
ts AOMioni 1 niiw f imao* aM qmM Mrtw. 
at ttie pvlea of 9Upeac«, li to a tcakwn 
IfidfM] to puc Inio Uii IkMil* oJ the pevpto." 

Four Essays on ihe First Principles 
ol Political Economy. By John Rdskik. lArge clear t 
98 pag«s, d«my Bvo, 6d. : by pa*t 8d. 



hen II to. Pear 



tft, al daalni 1 



oMtloQi of poUlkal eeaoonr IftM 



to tbi 



ItamfrtH Conrittr.—" On* ctf tb« 
■MM uriul kwl VAlucbte «M«Vt tJQAt 

BmUb «w wTola ■( (UpoMe 1 A fnw t^M root oE oar todol •jfiLou, we'hi 
yww 1(0 wiroo* rc«dJB« Mich ui an- voItibm reprrdurad BOd pUo*d wUhh 
MWMaBeal would bavp mdvol It wllli I ravih ol Ihf luUIIona." 
«tto ODeomptDOiUliii loacdullt]'. V«l 

THE MIRKOX OF THE SOUL and oiher Noble Passages 
£rom Kl/skin. By John Ruskik. Fcap. 8vo, dainty art 
paper wrappers, 6d. net; also in rich cloth sUt. is. act; post- 
BgD id. cxtio. [Bcxiklover's BoouetJ. 

PanoMSlrom iaiigieat books, "Modtni Palmcra." "Seven l..im{K/'cic 
Tha QuMe>— **Tha Nlactko toi^ mail^, aoA •von pa«a(« In tbvihbity vetaat 
h oalAubMl to ytdd pUMnre uui pcoQi lo u^c raulcc.'^ 

EUTHEBFORD. THE UPWARD WAY. A !3eries of 
Headings (or 31 clays from Samuel Rutkerpobd. Com- 
pilrd by Miu GrrcorY. ■''cap. 8vo, paper, l^d. act : cloth, it. 
net ; LcatiiBT, 3a. ni^t ; iXMhij^a id. (}lriirt and Life DooUetS. 
THE SANCTUARY BOOKLETS. 
Tiay copleii of faiuou'i booiu, mcuKurin^ 4>-si inches. Will 
euUy into a vent pocket. In vartotLS blndlnga. jzmo, 
Hmi-timp, tufDcd-m L-dgcs, 6d. net ; choice lambskin, pa>b« 
grata, and oozed I'erstan yapp, gilt edges, is. net «acb ; velv«t call 
yapp, gilt edges, is. 66. net; postage id. 

Siiif))1ut And rtaintlMl prcscnULiion of these moil ranmus booka. 

THE PRACTICE OF THE PRE.SENCE OF GOD. By 

Broth KR Law k arte r. 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By C^rdinai. Newma 
ST PAUL By Frederic W. H. Mvers. 
THE CHANGED CROSS. By the Hotible. Mrs HOBA 

Haupden. 

THE STILL HOUR. Bv AusriN Phelps. 

THE GOLDEN ALPHABET OF S. BONAVENTURA. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. 
Translated by Dkan Staxhopb, 

" rtiiliilv uuluDiii IndfeiJ. at a (lie to gn (nia the vnt pocket. Tfaar* to OPtblu 
laae luiliblc (n iika lh« piles ol a teimfiimmt-iTy cmH ilian tame of the wmldi 
devoDoDii! uiuli!i|iisi3« bsued by thit firm In 10 |,l>>ailni and diliily a lofio. A 
will »XIQ br Ihrowa sway, tiu*e nill be ii]*r<i)-{ lre«aur«f . 



V.4JU1- 

th. i». I 
>Uet8^ 
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LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST FRANCIS. Demy 24010, 
4i€ pages, paste grain, gilt edges. 2a. ^kL ast; velvet calf, gilt 
edges, 3s, M. net. 
A reprint of this flagrant MCJi k of ilcvt>Uoii, now for the first lime printed 

on India paper, uiiiroiiii viilh " Ciical Souls al F'rayer." T lie size of this 

cboicT edition li only 5ix3j hyjioch in thickness. 

ST raANOIfi. LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST FRANCIS 
OP ASSISI. First Twenty Books. Fcap. 8vo. paper. 6d. act t 
purple clotb, is. neU: paste grain leather, zs. net; postage 3d. 

n4«art and Life Bnoklels, Na 25. 

A choicely piinled edilion nl these f.inious ehtonielc-i. 
Thirty-one TalkB to Boy*. 

SAUNDERS. CHATS WITH BOVS. By A. V. Saunders. 
Demy itma. cloth, is. net; postage id, 
Rev. E. C, Craha wrtiiB;— " I coramond ibis l»ok witli alt my tiCBrt.'' 
Rev. R. C Gillie mitm: — " By a writer of gttut ejporoico with boys,"* 

SAVAGE, THE RESURRECTION OF JUDGMENT. 
Eternal, not Endless Piinishment the Docttm+^ of Holy Writ 
By Rev. W. R. SavagB. M,A. Crown Svo, cloth, ss. net 

SCHWAEtTZ. wilderness babies. By J. A. 
Schwartz, with fifteen iii'!-pag(i illnatrations. Crown Svo. 68. 
Bcotsraan.— " Wrillen by oae who knows boir Co make oatarc lott lotsrestlex t« 
diiidran." 

600TT, 0. A. THE MAKING OF A CTIRISTIAN, A 
Guide to Persona! Religion for Young People. By the Rev. 
C. Anderson Scott, M.A., Author ol " Evangdical Doctrino 
— Bible Truth."' Second Editioa, Crown Svo, IB. Cd. 
t-ocai Preachers M&^iiinc — " Thli 

(1 jti^I Ids vay bonk 1o pui lijlo \hr banili 

of our younc pr»iile wAm tboy come to 

(he pOTllikg ot ills vtiys. the dwddlne lima, 

Ktiffn tiiF^ miisl dniiiltdv cttoe&e Uirbt 



ot i»fuwi HUu, In iha pl.Tltirtl tiugTiaBfi, 
but wItL grut SUU aod beahaeal, It ex- 



pUKU wbal Cbrlltlnaltv la. and what 
the Christian Ufa Envulv*«. We Ililnk 
tt the belt book ol ltd klB-d wr luive >«a, 
oDil It hfli Hit fnrthn adv^LQtsgp, tbat 
•ifaUt addnssed to the young, it is ^]H 



of luiEstlve leacliliic tac tlie DatnM 
Cbrtatian." 



SHEFFIELD, A DAUGHTER Ol- THE SLUMS. By 

Emma Sheffield. Crown 3vo, cloth, is, 6d. net. Just out. 

A striking tale of lifo atnoiig the lowly. icvetiUng tbe power of Ifte rroapci 

mfi^A^e to transtoriik tbo lives of victims of the dnnk babit. A usulul hook 

to Cliristinn workers. 

EIGHTEEN SUGGESTIVE ADDR£SSCS, 

SIMEON. SOME WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Eve to Rutin. By Jeanmbtte Simeon. 319 paRcs. handsom© 
cloth, crown Svo. 2b. 6d. net, by post 2s. lod. 
The Record. — "A "wr uwfut and | Westminilcr Record. — " Hbct a 
readable Book. AJto^i^ihct helpful | lnd« mielit do vrQ to mab) thl* MOk 
equally (ux! fur pilvalf rfadln;." I thr biuli ol ■ vrln of addi i-ia ." 

BIBLE STUDIES WITH CHILDKEM. 

SINCLAIR. BIBLE OCCUPATiONS. Addresses liy the 

Rev. C&ORCB Sinclair, Gla^igow. Cloth, crown Svo, as. oet. 

Sbows bow inluivbliQg Rtd atirauive real Riblc studies c-in be nittde. 

Topics — " A Gaideni'i", A Shepherd," "AFarnicr," "A Musician," "A 

Smillj," "'A Nurse," •'ASlcwanJ," etc. Sixteen delightful chapters. 



ALLDOOrS TAUTJULS SiAif l MM BOOES 






Cg ABACm asnCS Off THE 
COBf EL MPTAC LgSt Br 

Bhbov Wmcon. fid. ; also 
dMkna^ __ 

THE GOSPEL OF TBE K£- 
SVRKECnOSf. Br BMOT 
WmcoTT. 6d.:claA,Ts.aet. 
r Bt PraL A. W. UtmEmoL 

\rtaaoisAUTY. <a. 

klKSPl RATION. 6d. 

IE ORIC1S OP EVn. 6d. 

_ >RTALm'. M. 

mr XEUEF OF DOUBT. By 
R. E. WELSH. Hew Istn^ 
doctaoQ by tbc Bunot or 
LofTDoi*. TOtli iboasKOd. 6d. 
THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. 
Br Jornf YotTKG. LL.D. 6d. 
TDK OinS OF CIVII4SA- 
TION. byDunCacKCH. Od. 



BEUEF nc COD. 
HowniK. T««a 

aad. 6d. 



17 STO, 



By A- W. 

idk thoa- 



THE TRUE THEOUOCY. By 
J T. Fkutk. «. 

A>TI >X-X^'AJL ByJ.Wu- 
"-"'""F Tksd Ediboo- M. 

TBE ATHEISTS DILEiaU. 
Br J. WAascKAUBa. 6d. 

THE CHALLENGE TO CHRIS. 
TIAN lOSSIOXS By R. E. 
Wuu. KLA. ftL 

WHAT IS CHRLSTIANTTY » 
By James M.1£tixeac. Dea^ 
9to, 6d. latfNntioo. lofAlb- 
bOity. RatioMUHB. etc. 

BOOT PRIKCIPLES IN RA- 
TIONAL ASD SPIBITUAL 
THINGS. ByT.CanjJ. 

DEVOTION AND SE£MONS. 



A SERIOUS CALL TO A 
DEVOirr AND HOLY LIFE. 
By Wiu.tAM Law. Com- 
pleU. 6d. Cloth boards, is. 
a«t. 



ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. By 
JauU MABTtMEAtr. Two 
MiM. 6d. «acfa. Cloth, com- 
jAttM, IS. 6d. net. 

OLABSIOS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



CHRIST'S CONQUEST 

OTHER SERMONa By 
Rev. C*KO?» LtDDOX. 6d. 

ROBERTSON'S SERilONS. 
By F. W. RoBBRi^ON. o( 
Bnghtoe, Three Seriea. Ten, 
Etc VCD, and Twelve respoc- 
tivcly M. each. 

J. H. NEWMAN'S SERMONS. 
Twelve «r!rctpcl. 6d. 

SPURGEON'S SERMONS. T«n 
ol bis beaL 6d. 



SESAME AND 



John Ruskik, 
ONTO THIS LAST. 



By 



LILIES. 

ed. 

By John 
RutKlN. fill. 

AURORA LEIGH. 
Bhowkino. 6cI. 



By E. B. 



HEROES AND HERO WOR. 

SHIP. By T. CABLVia. 6d. 
SARTOR KESAKTUS. 

Thomas Carlylb. fid. 
ENGLISH TRAITS. By 

W. EUBRSON. 6d. 



WHOLESOME FICTION. 
THE WIFE'S TRIALS. By Emma Janb Wordoisb. 
Stp^fAtrly by poti Sd. t*ck : any thrrt puii /rat fow 11, 64.^ 
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SMITH. MEASURING SUNSHINE, and other AddressM 
to Children. By Kev. Frank Smith. M.A., B,Sc Crown 
8vo, IS. 5d. net ; by post is. gd. 

StirJing^ SeiiliueL — "Jmi wbal talki to cMldrep nuEbt to he, «hort, ilmplr, MT' 
ncfl, pracU^,aii«ftlni;lhsaItCDlJoD by ndmlnblt axiMdocesaDdiUlUaglLliisbatkiDt." 
Frte Churcb Chroaicle. — " Brlglit. Ifsh, Uvln* talkv" 

New AUtiresses to Chiittran. 
SKELIi. THROUGH .srUl>\ AVINDOWS. Twenty- 
Six Talka to the Children. By the Rev. H. Herbert Snbll. 
Handsome doth, fcap 8vo, is. net; by post rs. 2d. 
A wi<i^^ variety ol subject and bright rtud frcih illitstraUon njake ihis « *«ry 
useful book. Tbe collci:tit>n sliows ivitll the hsppji ninnret in *!iich Mr Snell 
has faced the queslif>n of inliTcjling the children in Ihp Cliiircli. 
Preaciier*a Maeasine.— "Ju&l ihcMt of addnesM ucbUdKo that nuay wviL" 
Scotsman. — "UateHal of the tislil huI." 

WOEKS BY BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A. 
WORDS 1 O CHILDREN. Twenty-six Addresses by Rev. 
B. J. Snbll, M.A.. B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, zs. 6(1. 
Cl&sarow Weekly LEader. — "Th^y aic mtideli of wbit Rddrcaset to 4hDdnB 
■hould bf — ilioiouebl}' pracdut, oalneotly vDslblf, and lull ai. ipiritiul MigMUon." 
The Rock.—" Eicb s llttL« gem ot in kind." 

THE GOOD FA'lHER. Tweiuy-sk Addresses to Children, 
By th« Rev. Bernard J. Skkll, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

Nowcastlc DaUy Cliroiikle. — -"013110.1015 adJnas**." 

MancliBster Gtiardlaa.^'" Biigbt and vlsortiu*, lull oJ tUtAsi IfOm a wide tMtf." 

fiPURQEON. TEN SERMONS. By Charles H. Spurgeok. 
Demy 8vo, 6d, ; by post 8d. [Allenson's Sixpenny Setlea. 

STAJITTON. TliE ESSENTIAL LU'E. By Stbphen 
Berribn Stanton. A series of Essays. Handsome cloth, 
crown 8vo, 2 j2 pag«3, 3*- 6d- net ; by post JB. icxl. 
MeLlmdls't Tini^s. — " iVlmoit ev«r>* Hue prov«b«* medlUthm and admlrtEloD. 

Preacbcts waiitd C^Ulnlv I'lod these osxys repa.y rc^dlne. 

STONE. CHILDRENS SUNDAV AFTERNOONS. Hy 
tbe Rev, C. E. Stone, Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 3a. 6d. 
Rev. Car*y Bonner. Gtntfai Snrttttry 0/ Uir Surutay Stluai Vnitm. write* 1— "Mr 
Stone '« Book ol Addreist.' la, ill mv juilgrnnit, one of lb* b«9t Iwufd In rfc^nt vbuti. 
Ka has 9 jenius for pulltug lildiiiU in thf pljf of tlir boy and (irl. li the book (tU 
It* dc»erti it will bave a loige ciroiUtloD," 

imnortant /Vekv Devotional Book. 
STEEET. THE U( ILDEN ICEY. A D.iy Book of Help- 
iul Thought*. Compiled by Miss Lilian Stsset. Printed in 
led and black, boraished ted edges, handsome cloth boards, 
476 pp. Fcap Svo, js. 6d.; paste grain leather, gilt edges, 
5s. ; velvet caH, 6s. act. Just ovi. 

Rev. H. A. Lester, DiiecloT ol tbe llisbop ol London'] Bundar School C-Duncil, 
„.[;ie»;-^*' It b ^ dnllglitful book, asd oa« nbidi mutt ftaye boili tirljifu) nod 
itlfikulatiiifl.'" 
Tbe Guardian.— '■ A *cry uiehil daybook, EiilcUed Ihtoiigtimn to thensbt key." 
The S.S. Tiroes, — •■Theseleclinoi are so bciUtiXul, and » misrly made boin socb 
« qtiiliolio vaitBiy of soriitei, Iha! you will want lo kMip the bcok by you and driiw upon 
111 ireasiins for VOW aiomine luim to ilin thUdtm." 

Mothers' Union Joutna! iLoodoa Dlcaoel.— "A beauliful eolfcction of pl«c««ol 
oiose aniil vene, poetry and sctfptur?, tidubl* for Ih« jouns. TTili book. It may 
roaSdciitly be ptedietfd, is dnliocd ft. bo ttis lovod dally conifanljm.ft(iA«ls«»*™r_« 
of iuipiixlioa to Dumy youiiji llvfj." 
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TALBOT. OUR BIBLE: How it His cone to Us. By 

tbe Rev. ft. T. Talbot. )LA.. HaaentY Cmaoa td Dubun 

CAtbedoL Third Thoaaxad. Handwig doA. cxown 8vo. 

II. not ; by pott tt. jd. 

Tfei CferMlu^*^Ov BN«- k a tM*Nfe rt I I lull wtt, «!** «■ bt 

tt«rib>«W - 1 |T I T^ - tWM*9CMM«Mis«*ikr ihto ■&•«»• 

TAVLER-S LIFE, HISTORY AND SERMONS. New 

•dttloa. 6a. Sm (fiiukvoMi. 

RWffrCUV SBRMOMS OH THE SPISTIS OF ST JMHtES. 
TATLOB. IHK AHOS'iI,K 01' P.\T1ENCE AND 

PRACTICE. Bf the Rer. F. J. Taviob. B.K.. Vicu- of St 

Johfi'a, KenOwofth. CrowD 8vo. doth, 24, 6d. 
The Rccort.— - Bipfl^hgy Md de- 

iImiiim JtiV—mM aiMiMl^rfaHil. 
Hd M BtOBMl apea K In HCfe • war m 
la m^t tta tM4a «ba Juim (iddaaa 

TBBEKOB. BEHIND THE BLINDS. By Vesta Terence. 
Snail crowD Svo, dotb. 3s. 60. net ; by post, 2«. 9d. 

^1 bcuiT and iwidtfwwi li Ite ifcnaitn *UA tl owukB,- 

Rev.W. R. lns*,D.D..wTlua:— "IhavaBtnuMd tha mib boiL-BaUadlba 
DUaAk' I lUoJi It oaoutu • gTMl deal ol |Md aatta." 

THBW. BROKEN IDEALS. AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Bt Rev. I. Tiuw. Svoood Kdttioo. Crown 8vo, doth. as. 6d. 
SOHB OF THE OOinXNTS. 

I Tmi Seiw or TanncrM. 1 Tm Qcm Uuis. 
I Tb» CiopoFomt F*Tii»i» - I Rn.ioK>a im ■•■ U»i.ncn.T 
A5cnnMloVoiMCll«s. I Puec^ Sar-lONONAHCB 
•fmiiatb*. On* mold •caRdy mUi a 
Mlkr level ol polpH laBc" 

BrHUi Wa^.— -lit Tba*^ •«« 
aaoa w« bMk lAd uadar.** 

Chilstlao. — " Tlw; ua tba tniaiipM 
cUli ti:i Ulh, tn dnir. and eudntsace. 



■ataahr ooao poiui •< OikMB bfldl, 
kH *» « W ChrtaiM aata. Tba 
I iiliMi wimU yd Mjr tuaMt wba 
•ootfht lor p«»3Ml Mp IB nadlH Iba 



fiaanit Imam. 
PovTBDHoDi IvvkOKaca 
At Tin 11 Wm* Evd. 

UMhodlat Ttmna.— " Iter* te (ood 
inachtac ladMd; praaiUot of a lyp* 
«• ikodd wiawdy J>*i to bocmiw 
(■MtaL Tbt HOBOaa an dkUiKtlf 
n#«et^M; bill d( iMiboa; biKlnci trllb 



jtff Cxpooui-o of (A* Wft/te SYcivo rmfflo. 
jl n«c«««ar> ttooft nvfiie/i mvary Matttar a/iouW r^atl. 
THOMAB, H, ELWYN. MARTYRS OK HELL'S HIGH- 
WAY. By Kcv. H. £i.wv« Tkouas. Preface and Appendix 
by Mra ]r>aapiiiKeB(rri.ER. ChcMped. pMpcr, i*. ; dotb, ts.6d. 
Tlio ChrUtUii. — " 'Dicyw wlw >rc«ld liuii wmaR iilcD of Uia fcarial tnSc AooM 
nad •Marlyr'i ol Hdl* HWiway.' - 

s£vejvTe£N sriKRiMO ae/iMOMs. 
THOMAS. THE DYNAMIC OF THF CRO.SS. Seven- 
teen Sermon* by the Rev. Jomn Thomas, M.A,, Hyrtie Street. 
Liverpool. Crown 8vOr cloth, 3s. 6d. net; by post js. lod. 
Manly, surawtive, convincing and inspiring, 

■nve:'l III llimi biliif Inily maitaly. Mi Tlinaiai ii el oDce lhni]aflsai, phllaoopliac, 
and pijd, uud tl li ii \"Y lo wltuf«* CIiO'uliI utjiig iitjlhij U»lcd wllb fcob depth, 
poirw, avul parr, Tlitw (lIsu.iiis«Ti p.ilpllite iioil Inspire." 

Ume uk Ilia tniunns, iililLii miU'J n'lth IntdltcmLc Iq tKalsiect, anil (nod, olaat 
vlEorovi GaiUib la n{>tt«»oti, It ttbrthls^f" 
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THOMAS, JOHN (JOHN GARTH). PSYCHE, ODES, 
ANDOTHER POEMS. By Rev, JohnTkomas.oI Liverpool. 
i^arge Crown 8vo, clotli, 4E. 6d. net ; by post 43. lod. 

ScoUman.—" Wrought w>th carrlul and alira cbarLtilnj! jirtlitry upoD da«th:>l 
Udu. Th« rroik b pevcr dPyCbiug but bcaiatEIul. witi interest «Tiil picnic A luvci at 
poetiy who IsAUS lownrda tiUiUJaiti. 

THOMSON. THE SIX GATES, and other Addresses to 
Voiing People. By the Rev. J. Tbomsow, Carmyllie. Hand- 
aoDie cloth, crown 8vo, sa. f>d. post free. 
The Six Gales are iht Mk Seiiws, .-jnci to each Mr Thomson b.ii broughl a 
widi: knowledge and scieniific ilUi.iitaiion, so ihul ihe book, besid* being a 
fine model o( Children's Adriresses, is also TuU of miith infotination. 
THEINO. TEACHING, LEARNING, AND LIFE. 
Thoughta from the writings of Edwabo TURING ol Upping- 
ham. Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. net, 
Thi; liTei time it scLection ol ttns (Aiiiotis schoolmutcr's various books bas 
been tlra\^n o.n tolojm a concericd tre-itmeni, 

A DEVOTIONAL CLASStC. 

TILESTON. GREAT SOULS AT i>RAYER. Fourteen 

Centuries of Prayer, Praise, and Aspiiation, from St Augustine 

toChristina Rossetti anil R. L. Stoveason. Selected by M. W. 

TiLESTON, Editor of " Daily Strength for Daily Needs." 

One of the choicest of Gift f3ooks, a deLightJul alteruativc to the 

more ordinary Daily Reading Boolre. 

Pocket Edition, 24010, printed on opaque ImliEi paper, paate 
grain, gilt edges, with silk marker, 3a. 6a. net : very t^oice velvet 
caU yapp, in box, 35. 6d. out ; Turkey jnorocco, 5s. net ; poslagc 2U. 
ALso demy i6mo, batidsome purple cloth, bevelled boards, red 
cdj'es, silk marker. 2ji, Gd. net ; postage 3d. Choice limp, dark 
green lambskin, silk uiaikcr, gilt edges, 4H. net ; postage jd. 

Scotsman.^^" Few boolti dI drvoUOB 



iLrs la calliuUo, In the oclnlna] 'mee of tha 
tmrd : sod 91 Is sniaU woui^ft to *fe lb; 
c^^mpltailtn M iu«MKful." 

Methodist Times. — " Thimi 



are long, nod moil ue hrautlfvillf ilwple 

and reverent. For dailj' readjug ot lor 

iTi|ii;ntiDg iiiCttibIn thougbli tii tbote 

; wliu liiLva to- ofln publlo eiie[uput« 

li ■ prdyrr ve ^aa liDApliie uoLblns matt 

pnyet li>r tvtty day Id tb« ytu. None aclphil ttain thli voliunr.'* 

The PULPIT PRAYERS ARE A GREAT FEATURE. 

TIPPLE. SUNIJAY MORNINGS AT NORWOOD. 
^^ Twenty-two Sermons «nd Twcntv-two Pulpit Prfiycra. By 

^fe Rev. S. A. Tipple. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 402 pages, 

^H 3^. 6d. aet ; postage 4d, Fifth Hditioa. 

^B Tbe pray«s are a ■ivenlili of suggestion 10 mitiistcrs And others wlio have 
^H cccaslon to engage itt public prayer. Tiic tirtb priming ol tlii^M most 
^^LauKeenivc nnd liicraiy sermons :tnd pniver?. 
^■yr WELL-DESERVfiD PRAISE. 



voliimc tbaa In 
uaDV which hav»'c^p1d!y run Inln nln» it Inn h3I||oD4, Bntli the prayeit snil till 

iprtdous contaJiioJ ia ll^ivc cvliitnce ol * Itrsh. liidd, and lojtible thinker. Ihe setmotii 
•re ihon, very intcjwtuit, and always aim at Inipt^slnn no ite beattt oue Msa. No 
otmcb^^ui Cn »f?iuioiii cud fiB Ic ap^rcvlalc Ihn fiiie *j_imil1y ftl .Mf Tipple'* w^fh." 

TRENCH. WITH I-RIENMS UNSEEN. Tliought.t foi 
those in Sorrow. St;lected act! arranged by Violet Thench. 
Fcap, Svo, choicely bound in wbltc boards, gilt lettered and gUt 
top, IS. net; I] y post, I?, id. 
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TTNDALL. OBJECT SERMONS IN OUTLINE. Forty- 
five Topics (or Cbililr«a's Se[vi(^es an<] P.S.A.'8, attracting 
tic rye *.i well iw the car. By C H. Tvndall, M.A. 3a. 6d. 
Amsrican ConKreCAUooKlift. — "Tmm potior* wte ire imsmBC wUb tt* 

ptBbliw boo to iiiiKii iDEercsi, and InBoeuce yoDOf pcopla utay obuta vduaU* 

lOtCCtkiot fioin IMt buok." 

UPHAM. THE LIFE OF MADAME GUVQN. By 

T. C. Uphak, Anthor of " The Interior lAt^" With new 
Introduction by Rev. \V. R. Inok, M.A. Handaome doth. 

S.l6 pages, large crown 8vo, 6». 
fQrm in sUpnnrt prirf wilh "' T-iuIrr't l.l'i- nrnJ Sot mens. " 



' Hcf optnkiiiii Mid •i[>rrlnu-« Cnni) , 

MtM tout boa Lbdr asoFoUbte paycbe- 
logkal nlBcwi, > vary viKiKlitr vnluiBr 
WWfby a( bdD( tantuUy (ludled t? all 
aba M« lolcnatad b vaciluf type* ol 
Cbffetlio timactf ■" 

MatlMdIat RKonlw.— " Ha talttn 
■A* (hi bmrl ■low." 

CbuTch 
THE VAI 

Christian Scivncc of Life." 



Scotiuian. — " Pcthipi tbc moit la^ 
dnitliiKoiiU tbcipUliiiiJ ■DtDtaograpbh^ 

thli rrlniir h iL) Oiv anf valiuUc lot 
b«li]( brotiihl In br a itudlDUi •nd 
■rmpittirilc lutniducUDa IcDn (be pn 
ol Mr W. H. lav." 
Pall Mall Gantt<& — ~ Oneol Ifee amt 
■low." ' myatcriouarccniiltol tti«*plrlttMl ttbi'* 

lurch Quart«rt7 Rnlvw.— " A laoM wtlMiut RpdoV' 

J.EY OF VISION. By the author of "The 
Hautbume cloth, crown 8vo. 



38. fid. Just out 

VAELEY. POINTS FOR PREACHERS AND TEACH- 

RHH. An entirely new collecticin of UliiHtrations and Aii«g- 
ilotislaiRely chosen from Hintor^', Compiled by G. W. Varlby. 
Fcup. 8vo, cloth. iM. nt-t ; poat free is. ad. Second Edition, 
Fitt MeCliodlst—" Ad mtcII«u1 cairn;U<.m o( lUuniratlons." 

Taiuu; Men. — "Nm anwdot**, wdl ■mniird. bi« almy* aciCTpUbl*, oMd Ikta 
Wlla fielMBIkra U kmm]." Nortbrm WblE.-'"Moll lurlul u w«1 atanlttlalnUic.'' 

WOEKS BY EEV. J. WARSCHAUER, D.PhU. 
JESUS SAITH. Shidies in some "New SayinKs" of Christ. 
By the Itcv. J. Wabbchaiirh. U.A., D.Phil. (Jeoa). Crown 
8vo, haadaome cloth, zh. 6d. 

Spprlator.— " Rtadsble nofl ircll wtIII-ro Urtnitiat." 
IMPOHTAMT NEW BOOK OP APOLOCMTiCS. 6rf. 

THE ATHKlSrS DIT.EMM.^. Demy livo, 6d. 

Confining of ihp QpfiiitiH Ijncturp on "Tliciiini or Alliaism" by Dr 
War3chaULT, in the icecni dcbnic wiib Mr G. W, Fooic 

Church Tlmt».— "Tu ili«puio wiili im-n Ilk" Mr G. W. Foote, ol the Nallonal 
Sflciilinr Sucicty, ii nrlduin a ii<"fil^l>lc vjxrdnr ; If !t be tliine al nil, it nhoiilil ba dona 
id tha lyle jn>l teniper of Dr Waiichiurr, wliu ii not ri«w la luch links. Wc hav« in 
tUe pmt prniied hit Aiili^nudi^unm 'ni>t1 irc can witbout rrM^TCCDiuiiienJ hU ' Alhcbrl'i 

Diletninii.'" 

ANTI-NUNQUAM. An Examination of "God and My 
Neighbour." By J. Warschaukr. M.A.. D.PUU. A StxiklnKly 
Fair Reply to Blatcbford. Demy Svo. fid. ; by post 8d. Cloth, 
IS. net ; post (rw, is, 3d. rAllcnson's Sixpenoy Scriw 

tepLla IhiLt Mr DInlctitniil'a allack on ' Tini'^i. " — " ImpiuiL! idb m br^luf Id 



Cbiliil.inlly ba» cullnl IniHi, Ibis must 
b« tliceij In the bonl rank, tiot r>u|y lev 
the tDtrllriiiial •lilllly It aliowi bul >1v> 
(dt Iti eomplrunui fi3rD*it. Ni> mpt« 
lEeDclifltit rritlclhiij ctt Ihr Af:nfl»1li: ixjf^ltoTi 
u tUDie puWTliil itatemeoi of CbilsUao 
*"Uef Im* bceu (Ivco tbwi Ihb ot Dr 
•nob ma*." 



every »*y riofUenl. Willtcii In* pupulai 
ityle, It h lioli nod cttmic tiul Dever 
olleusJve. Evijeutly willlm by a tlba>il- 
mlndeil CbiUdan titan ttUly Innft Ui* 
subjrol he [3 titIIIde nboijl. Wlillq II I* 
pftraaxtlv »» in^vet M ' Ntuqiiam,' It H 
a taaat ■□fomilDt ani] iMctul book to Oim 
(estrai reader," 
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WATSON. FORMATION OF CHARACTER. By Rev. 

J. B. S. Watson, M.A., Cbaplaio of His Majestj-'g Prison, 

BrixtOD. Second Edition, Sixth Thousaod. Hn^dsomeclotb, 

crown 8vO, is. 5d. net ; by post is, 5d. 

A. very intercsliiig series of articles dc-aling with the dements of cbaracter 

building, A inos[ auilahle book for young men, consisting of sterling 

chapters on character, courage, temperance, industry, and revereni^c. 

Scotsman. — " A thcmjhthil and itlmu* j The TiinRs. — " Practical addrcSK* od 
Udng titecusilcia od Jhe cultlvaLlon of Xbt | chuacrer, eouiaje, temperaace, JnduMcy, 
cardinal Wrlu.cv'* j JUid rrvproice." 

The Stoat. — " Td Ibe elema] race tor laocKS and bapplniMa U>e tiajned mnn wini 

|u<t ail sucely u na tiir. grass. ' t'anaatiaa ■al Cbaroclcr Is one oi the bat books tm 
Ife-lialnlng tlml hii» y« bmn wrilteii," 

WEIR. WHAT JESUS TEACHES. Lessons from the 
Gospeis for Girls of To-day. By Mary Ross Wbir. Hand- 
some cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
The auih^or of this book has for a long time been condiiciins a Voung 
Women's Bible Class, and in. ■■ Whui Jesus Tenchis" she gtvti lier own con- 
Uibution towards what she has often felt lo be a it'-al want, viz, ii book sililablo 
la put into the h^nds of iin intelligt^nt girl, perplexed by the nituiy problems, 
both inielir-cttiftl aiid practical, Ibiit meet ber in life. 

WBLLEE. SUNDAY GLEAMS. Chats with the King's 

Children. By the Rev. A. G. Wellbr, Toowaomba, Qaeeiui- 

land. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, is. Gd. post free. 

A seiks of fifly outline Talks lo Young I'eople which will be found most 

useful as models for other Speakers, This vohiiiie shews Uow one coianial 

pastor gmpple; with the question of iiileiesling the cliitdren. 

WORKS BY PEOF. E. E. WELSH, M.A., D.D. 

GOD'S GENTLEMEN. Vigorous Sermons to Young Men. 
By Prof. R. E. Wei-sh, M.A., D.D.. Author of " Man to Man," 
etc. Sixth Edition. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, \s. 6d. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. B: 
R. K. Wblsh, M.A. Second Editiofi. Ciowd 8vo, cloth. 3S. 
Also cheap I'opular Edition, 14,000 already sold. Demy 8vo, 
Ml r hy post 8fl. 
Till) Brliliii Wnaklv. — • "Ooc* 
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— "Tlib tKuk b iuidiittbl«dl« tS« bMI 

hnportaii aiunpl yM naM tt B»M 

cumiat objecUiKit U MlBJoma." 

Churcli Tim**.— "A roliuna wblcb 
■upnilni an aflacllua anatrrr lo caiich 
tbillnn and ntacblavMii talk, asd ladl- 
n-itn ili« w>«1c pbicM lu Uladnu work 
tctilcb a Hitlc ur* mUtkt Mr«iicth«ii." 




aiid tay* piMlirOy ttir iirMtml woid. 
ilUDculUM iiitldl bavn piiftlail <rl«a 11X41 
ud lOKla nod QirUIUai dnubtlul arc 
hata allaGtudlf dbnoteil nl, anil llie whole 
dlMUHlOII h CWTM Oti la lO livOv a itylt 
Ihat than fl a freal Iimi In iiorp (or 
IWT iBMadlnc r*ail«r." 

Important A*ttilUon to JlMen«on'« SInponny Smrloa. 

WEbTOOTT. THE GOSi'KL OF THE RESURREC- 
TION, By Bishop Westcott. Ftrat cheap Iwhw. DemyBvo, 
Gel., by post Sd. ; cloth, is. act; by poat is. ad. 
Tlli» rc|irml u( Hiiitio|i Wt^slCGlt'* Tamouri Irrjlur on Apolomtlciia pri&IM 
In B ■pli.-nilidly nXcAt tyjic, Irom the icxl of ihc ^-cond I%<lrtion, conttiiniq. 
T4lkhu|> WtMiu)H'» own i»n«clion4 aiid addiliora. For thiriy-tirvao year 
OiiN liook \vM Xxrn fn. 

Iha Blnhop cf London «t!i« ;— " Uosl ploasad U)4t It has been laund poMlble I 
l>r(n| niii a cJinip cdlcliip of lucb a vatuable noili," 

Lineal Prear.liora' MacAiIne. — "Iktw to an aatcitlnaity lot itiiiteoti ol alatdca 
naan* to t%id loi M. lliai TuniJiiuiii nti.iiiiUv* wuta wlilch bit dmic ao nncb to aloM 
\» luoultil ul cavUlM ut tlir {CMl foundali^ Inilti of Cbiblluiitr,-* 
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Important AI»¥V Volume ot Aflonson'a SiMponntf SeHam, 

WESTCOTT. CHARACTERT.STICS OF THE GOSPEL 
MFBACLES. By the late Bishop WEStcoTT. With a specially 
written Introduction by tiie Lord Bishop of Londoa Demy 
8vo, paper sewed, 6d, j clotb. is. net : by post is. 3d. 
CONTEKIS. 

I 3. MlXlCUES 0>t TBK SPIKIT-WOKUI. 

I 4, Tub CoNVSJUioii 07 Si Paul. 

Tb(?3c fifif! chapu^rs on tbe Gospel Miracles have hitlieno, wlien in print. 
b4:cn only oblnlnnble at 4s. &d. ; this is the Arsi popular edition of the&e 
splcrriid DTiicles by ihs (amoiu Bishop of Durbnm, 

TbA Bishop af Landan aays : — "As I bsv« uid Ld ihe prctice to tb? 'GUUof 

CiviliutiDii,' the obJ«t lit Ifies" clieap pdillons Is lo bring due nnstetplrcEi wilhin 
tbe nacl) of ivnyaDe. Hen is nnothti 'masterpiece.' and «tic which it Is mi>st tlmdy 
to ccpniduce. It is very ndiRJiinti lu lead igiUt vrliat perlmp^ the grealTst taiiid the 
Qiunih l«5 produMtl in our c'-necaUoTi Itought ol mjrads." 

WILLS, BUDS AND BLOSSOMS: Daily Thoughts for 
One Year from the Rev, John Wills, of Southsea, Selected 
by L. G. J. i6mo, cloth anJ art papor, is. net each. 

Tbe Guldfl.— " A deUgbtlal ud dalaiy eltt-book," 

Local Preachers' Magazine.—" A dwnly little gifl-book wLJch eashrinei a wtle, 
pllty liuth li^ tflCh day." 

Xr.B ScotsQUui.—" Xhete ihould be niuiy vhc kQ] ddvE toJaee and cfaKc bom thv 
irork," 

WILLSON. A LAYMAN'S SPIRITUAL PERPLEXITIES: 

With an Attempt to Solve Them. BySAMUELWttxsoN. Fcap. 

^B 8vo, clot!), is> net. 



WINKWOKTH. THE HISTORY AND LIFE OF THE 
REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN TAULER, OF STRAS- 
BOURG ; with twenty-five of his Sermons translated trotn 
the German, with additionaJ Notices of his Life and Times 
by SusANKA WiNKWoBTB and Charles Kingslky's famous 
Pretacfi. Alao an Introductory Letter to thia edition by Di 
Alkxandek Whytb, o£ Edinburgh, and Whittiek's Pofid 
on Tadlbh. Large crown 8vt>, handsome cloth, 436 pag^. 6s. 

Luther says ot Tanler : — "11 you have a mind 10 tead 3 LdoU ot pan!, thotDUgh 
Divtoe Icamlng, jet (or yaurjett the tctrooas ot John Tatiier tte DohlIdIisui. For no- 
wb^fe, tn L."itlD or [d Gennaa, h*ve I ipcd a more wbolrtorae t1i&:'lr.tgy or one which 
acconli nt'ife nltli the (v-jspcl. Tblt Is e book nli^reLQ may t>e ssta bow the br^t Irun' 
log of our II1UM U not evea hiau, but b nieic Lrou coinpaied with this Itrunjng ol true 
biMMdnesa." 

and conventeot, tlie teintat b mcMt wel- 
come. 

Dr Marcus Dods, — "It b lorty-two 
yean ilaoe 1 ruade the M^UAlulaniiv nl 

r^nler In tbe old e^llon, nni], ImiiRtnt 
liotr mudi vatuiilric oisltci Ihrre U lu Mi 
sennous, ) Uslok you have (Jpne a pubLo 
iav\ix III leluiiing Ibnn lu a »(il] handlrr 

form. 1 hcipi! thtf wut have a tenntM) 

and lacicaKd drculitloa." 



Dr Whyte. — " Vou are doing all 
levera ol trst-cUss splHlusI boolci a great 

■ervke b)' purlhig an tbe rnarkeL a aew 
and prapfrly edited luue of Taul«r. lilt 
□B.me b frzLgiant (□ aU ^bo kuow btm. 

Gtatgow HetaJd.— "Mi AUcnioD 
had Kiafened a tervlce on all lovers of the 
nijvtlca, by tbb rFlssuc of an ncrlluil 
work." 

Britbb Weekly. — " Very liandjorqe 
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WOODASD. ST JOHN IN THE ISLE 

A t>ot;iu. By Rev. ALrsBD L. Woodabd^ Wert Stow Kcctocy. 
Bury St Edtauods. Ro>-al l6mo, orUstic papei 
ts. net.; by post ti. Id. 
A fini^ inivrpnnalion of ibe »pirit af the Apo»(le. 

W0RBOI8E. THE WIFE'S TRIAI^ ; or, 

ol Ltliaa Gtey. By £. J. Worhoisb, Author of "Thotneycroft 
HxII," rte. 134 pages, rlrniy 8vo, ^(1. ; by jjost Sd. 
Guentuiy Erenliv Preii. — " A nitai linnnlni <ft1if[." 
M B£AUriFUL GIFT BOOM. 

WEIOHT. NOBLE THOUGHTS FOR PAU^Y LlVIl 
Complied bv J, C WnioitT^lulitorol "Thoiiglit-Gcmsfor Daily 
U*e. ' Uniform in Htyles and prices with 'TiiouirhU Worth 
Ttuoking." Art linen boards, gilt lettered ana gilt top, 
ift. net : vellum cloth back and art paper sides, gilt top. i& net; 
Icitther, gilt lettered and gilt edgi^, 38. net; leAther, gilt 
lettered nod gilt cdft<-'s, d(.-cuiaied end papetv, round corners, 
23. C4L Oflt ; velvet calf, gilt ndgi^, boxed, js. 6d, net. 

WYNNE. WORDS TO HRI.P : Fifly-thrcc Rtadings for 
Sundays on Ctirtatn Dl(ficnltia.t in Faitb and Practice, By tbc 
Vcn. G. R. WvNNS, D.l>.. Archdeacon of AEliniloc, Kectot oi 
St Michael'*, I.imflrick, Cai.tm o( St Pntrick^a, Dublin, 
St Mary's. Lial<^^jck. Cruwii Svu. cli'tli, as. 6d. 
Tb« GuardUn.— " We fladly niniuond (Ud) a KnstUe bmk." 

YOTTKO. THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. By Rev, 
John YouNrt. D.D. With new 1 n trod net ioa by Principal 
£. GHfpriTHjoNBS, 6.A. Demy Svo. stout paper wrapper. 
6d. ; by post 8d. [Allcnson'.* Sixpenny Seriee. 

Rev. Dr G. G, FUidUv irrilM !— " Di Vounn^ ' Cbfl« ol lliatoty ' b ■ boolt mU 
•rmth i*-p<jlillK.iUrin., inif litil will (nr |i>iic rvlnlii Itt vulii'*. Dr Vouag »» la 
I40I tba pimneFt ol modrtn a palace t If 1, dod [Kb In two rcappcta. ilt fAitened on tba 
pvrU'i) and ctitir.icli>t ••! jMtit QirUl 3* lli* h>v <■' >'>" wlvili- iitgiiininl ; aud he Ht 
Um chaiuctfr aiid mjrk oi aur Laid in Ihf liicUl of iin.Weii.it bUtory. caafrOQllDf IhMe 
wlll> Ih' niiuc^irji »iid ■i|i>rli»irj> '•! Iiuinanjly. Fm liie^lh nl Irviilniviit ■□<! %a»- 
ULned eLriniicnce, and lar iklll tn jpftnllni; to Itie nvciaic mJnd, I do not know Hut 
Ukb work U ii]rp4ued by aDytbliiK luttequcnUy irclttciL.'' 

Publications or THE MOTHERS' UNION, 

Diocese of London, are now published by 

Messrs. II. R. Allenson, Limited. 

MOTHERS' UNION JOURNAL, with London Diocesan' 

Cover (four pages extra matter), one penny quarterly; post 

free for one yfiar, 6(1. 
MOTHERS' UNION JOURNAL, with St Albans' Diocesan 

Cover {four pages extra matter], one penny qoarterly; posti 

Ire« for uue year, 6d. 
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